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A i^iciovs seleetMMi from the letters of eminent wri- 
ters, may properly find place among Ihe various puUi' 
oations, designed for the inatmction and amusement of 
yomig persons. By {Nresenting to their Tiew, some of 
Ae best models, both with respect to language and sen* 
timent, which English literattffe afbrds, it will render 
them considerable assistance in acquiring the epistolary 
art. It will, at the same time, ifiirnish them with a 
pleasing diversity of reading,- and enlarge th^ir experi* v 
ence of the affairs of the world, without endangering 
their morals, or too much diverting their attention from 
severer studies ; and, under the sanction of highly re- 
spectable names, it will inculcate, in a peculiarly striking 
abd influential manner, the most important principles of 
virtue and piety. 

^ To accomplish these objects, is the design of the pre* 
sent work. The lettei*8 of Which it is composed, are re- 
eommendable by the correctness, and, in many instances, 
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by the elegance, of their diction, and by the pure mo- 
rality which they breathe. They have been very atten- 
tively revised, and^wher^r necessary^- fibridged, in order 
to adapt them to the nature and limits of this work. They 
are taken from original British writers, not from trans- 
lation^, that they may exhibif the English language in its 
native purity, liveliness, and simplicity. They have 
cSiefly been.wrijten 4n modj?rn tifpiJ^i und on.domppti^ 
and fomiliar sub>ptsv ih^y are',,tl|erefojne5 ^liebeMt^ cal- 
culated to instrubfcAnd ittterest the young reader^ r^nd to 
afford the most usefiii and pleasing specimens of ejirto-; 
kry «omposition.-M* The impprtaace of. waiting l^er^ 
witbi propriety, "says Dr. JcAnson, "justly claims to be, 
considered with care ; since, next to the power of pl^asjng 
with his pre^epce, every maa would, wish to be able to 
give delight at a distance. This great art should be 
diligently taught, the rather because of those letters which 
are most useful, and by which the general business of 
life is transacted, there .are no examples efwily to be 
found. It seems the usual fault of those who undertake 
this part of education, that they propose for the exercise 
of their scholars, occasions which rarely happen, and 
neglect those without which life cannot proceed. It is 
possible to pass many years without the necessity of 
writing panegyrics or epithalamiijms ; but every man haa 
frequent occasion to make a narrative of the minute inci- 
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dents of common life. On these subjects, therefore, 
young persons should be taught to think justly, and to 
write clearly, neatly, and succinctly, lest they come from 
school into the world wfthout any acquaintance with 
^common affairs, and stand idle spectators of mankind, in 
expectation that some greiit event will give them an 
opportunity to exert their rhetoric." 

The biographical notices of the writers from whom the 
letters are selected, will, it is presumed, be found a use- 
ful and an interesting appendage to this work. Many of 
them have been extended to a greater length than was 
originally intended ; because it was hoped that, whether 
read in a continued series, or according to the order oi 
the letters to which they immediately relate, they would 
prove peculiarly instructive and pleasing to young per- 
sons, and exhibit to them some striking, ennobling, and 
animating views of human life and human character. 
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IJOTRODUCTORY RUJLES AND OBSERVATIONS 

oiv 

EPISTOLARY COMPOSITION. 



•1 o write letters well is an attainment of great importance* 
It affords scope for the exercise and display of the highest 
powers of the mind, and the finest feelings of the heart. 
It is of constant iHility ia every department of bosinesi^ 
9nd in every endearing relation of social and domestic 
life. 

The art of epistolary writing, as the late translator of 
Pliny's letters has obsenred, was esteemed by the Romans 
among the number of iilieral and polite accomplisbments^ 

and Cicero, in some of his letters, mentions, with great 
pleasure, the elegant specimens of epistolary composition 
which he had received from his son. It seems indeed td 
have formed part of the education of the Romans ; and 
it deserves to have a share in ours. '' It has/' says Mr» 
Locke, '' so much to do in all the occurrences of human 
life, that no gentleman can avoid showing himself in this 
kind of writing. Occasions will daily force him to make 
this use of his pen ; which, besides the consequence^ that. 
in his affairs, his well or ill managing of it often draws 
after it, always lays him open to a severer examination of 
his breeding, hu sense, and his abilities, than oral dis- 
courses, whose transient faults dying for the most part with 
the sound that gives them life, and so not subject to a 
strict review, more easily escape observation and censure.*' 
To facilitate to children and young persons the acquisi- 
tion of the epistolary art, they should frequently be exef 
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Viii INTRODUCTORY RULES 

cised in writing letters to their absent friends or relatives ; 
on such occasions as naturally occur in domestic life, or 
on subjects chosen by tiiemselyesy a/id, adapted to. their 
taste and acquifements. Every error which they commit 
in orthography or in punctuation, in language or in senti* 
ment> should be pointed out and fully explained to them, 
either by- their instructer, or y>me dthfer friend, previously 
to the letters being sent ; or, afterwards, by the persons to 
whom they are addressed. But no fault should be cor- 
rected by a teacher or friend^ or on his suggestion ; and 
the letters should always be sent exactly in the state in 
which they come .from the pupils* 6wn hands, except the 
occasion be very important, and the writers very urgent to 
be allowed to correct atid transcribe th'eir little perform- 
ances. Thus, will some of tbe best and most operative 
feelings of their minds be powerfully excited ; their appli- 
cation, their desire, of improvement, will be quickened; 
and'they will probably look forward, with anxious exp^ta- 
tion, to a future opportunity of gratifying themselves 
lind their f fiends, by an exhibition of their enlarged abili- 
ties and atfainmettts. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
these letters should be voluntary, not compelled ; rattier 
allowed as a privilege, than required as a task. *' Whenchil* 
dren,'* says Mr. Locke; " understand how to write English 
with due connexion, propriety, and order, and are pretty 
well masters of a tolerable narrative style, they maybe ad- 
vanced to the ivriting of letters ; in which they should not 
be put upon any strains of wit or compfiment, but taught 
to express their own plain, easy sense, without any inco- 
herence, confusion, or roughness.'* 

To practice, should be added the frequent and attentive 
perusal of letters, written with correctness, ease, and ele- 
gance ; for which purpose, the epistolary selections con- 
tained in this volume, will, it is presumed, prove peculiarly 
useful and acceptable. But young persons should be 
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cautioned not to adopt any sentimea^, or any e%pr«&sion, 
evqn of the most appr9ved writer,, that is wot coosa^tevyt 
wi^h.th^ir own judgment, and with, the tho^ght^, and ie^ 
ings, of tlieir own minds., »« l>rqthing is beautiful: but 
what is true^" is a maxii|i of universal acceptaUon ; but 
It applies^ with peculiar ^rce, to epistotary commu^ica: 

tions. . ' , . . ' . . 

' ■ ' •••' ». /I -1 ^ . . 

Letter-writing is a subject of so vai^iedand.extefwfyc^? 
nature, that it can scarcely be reduced to rule^ or t^ughjt 
by precept. But som^ instruction respecting it, ra^y 
doubtless be communicated to young. persons, thtou^bth* 
medium of rules ; and the following, toother with the 
observations that accompany them, have been formed^ 
with particular. care, for that' purpoae, They.wiil, it is 
hoped, be found of real and practical utility ; and afford 
considerable assistance to young persons, \a avoiding 
error, and obtaining some degree of excellence, in epistor 
Jary composition. 

/. When you We a letter to ariy person,' express the 
same sentiments, and use the same language, as you wQukl 
do If you were conversing witl^ him. " Write eloquentiy,^ 
says Mr. Gray, '' that is from your heart, in such expres- 
sions as that will furnish." . - - 

This rule is of primary importance, for the attainment 
of ease and simplicity in epistolary composition. , But it 
will not, with equal efficacy, promote correctness and prpr 
priety, unless we accustom ourselves to think, and tp ejct 
press our thoughts, accurately and properly, in cpmnjoa 
conversation. 

11. Before you begin a fetter, especially when it is oh 
any occasion of importance, weigh well in your owri mmd 
the design and purport of it; and consider, .very atten*. 
tively, what sentiments are mos« proper for y<Ai Id ex^fesfj 
and your correspondent to r^dv j < i • 
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. The ofesertance of this rule is highly useful. Tothos^ 
who have few thoughts, it aflfords an opportunity of adding 
to thfe Stock ; and to those who tttt OvctWhelmed by the 
abundance, or perplexed by the variety, of therti, it gives 
Atopic scope for selection. When ve have well con- 
sidered a subject, anij tborotighly undetstand it, we can 
scarcely fail, with a moderate degree of attention and of 
literary attainments, to express ourselves clearly, distinctly^ 
and even forcibly .--Many persons make a rough draught 
of the letter they design to write ; Which, when they hav^ 
corrected and Improved it as much as they can, they 
transcribe. On occasiohs of particular difficulty or im- 
portance, this practice is not to be condemned. It is 
frequently recommended, or allowed, to children and 
young persons, in their first epistolary essays, though on 
the most trivial subjects : but if it should be long conti- 
nued, or become habitual, it will prove a great hinderance 
to facility and despatch in writing ; which are always use*- 
W, and often absolutely necessary, in the commerce of 
the world. 

To assist invention and to promote order, it may, as 
some writers on epistolary composition recommend, occa- 
sionally be of use to make, in the mind, a division of a 
letter into three parts, the beginning, middle, and end: 
or, in other words, into the exordium or introduction ; the 
narration or proposition ; and the conclusion. The exor- 
dium or introduction should be employed, not indeed with 
the formality of rhetoric, but with the ease of genuine 
{politeness and benevolence, in conciliating favour and 
attention ; the narration or proposition, in stating the 
business with clearness and precision ; the conclusion, in 
confirmiog what has been premised, in making apologies 
wh^r^ any are necessary, and in cordial expressions of 
xespect, esteem, or affection. 

^« Ease and simplicity in epistolary composition/' as Dr. 
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Blair justly observes, «'are not to be understood asim- 
porting entire earelessness. In writing to the most inti- 
mate friend^ a certain degree of attention^ both to the sub- 
ject and the style, is requisite and becoming. It is no 
more than what we owe both to ourselves, and to the friend 
with whom we correspond. A slovenlj and negligent 
manner of writing, is a disobliging mark of want of 
respect. The liberty, besides, of writing letters with too 
careless a hand, is apt to betray persons into imprudence 
in what they write* An improper expression in conversa« 
tion may be forgotten and pass away ; but when we take 
the pen into our hand, we must remember, that, * Litera 
scripta manet.'" 

III. Let all your sentiments and expressions be con^ 
sistent with truth and virtue. Avoid exaggerated and ex- 
travagant professions of regard; suppress every unjust or 
malignant thought; encourage pious and benevolent 
affections in your own mind, and in the minds of those 
whom you address. 

This rule is important in conversation ; but much more 
so in letters : because, writing allows an opportunity far 
consideration, which renders error of every kind more in. 
excusable ; and what is written usually makes a stronger 
and more permanent impression than what is merely 
spoken.—" Let me conjure you," says bishop Atterbury in 
a letter to his son, *' never to say any thing, either in a letter 
or in common conversation, that you do not think ; but 
always let your mind and your words go together, even on 
the most slight and trivial occasions. Shelter not^ihe 
least degree of insincerity under the notion of a compli- 
ment ; wiiich, as far as it deserves to be practised by a man 
of probity, is only the most civil and obliging way of say- 
ing what we really mean : whoever employs it otherwise, 
Ihfows away truth for what he fancies good breeding; and 
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I need not tell you t^ow little his character gains by sucb 
an exchaoge." 

To endeavour, in all our personal intercourse with our 
relatives, and friends, and acquaintances, to please and 
edify thenii and, when we are absent from them, to make 
oiir letters to them, mementos not onlv of affection or of 
kindness, but also of an earnest desire to promote their 
welfare, both in this world and in the world to come, is an 
important duty, and one of the greatest pleasures that a 
pious and feeling mind can enjoy. Even in letters of busi* 
ness, opportunities often occur of suggesting, in the most 
easy and delicate manner, sentiments of a moral and reli- 
gious nature, which may prove of great and lasting benefit. 
But such sentiments should not be introduced for the pur- 
pose of ostentatious display, or any other of a still more 
culpable nature : they should spring from the heart, and 
from a thorough conviction of their propriety, or they will 
produce but a faint impression either on him who writes, 
or on him who reads. 

IV. Vary your style ; and adapt it to the subject of 
your letter, and also to the character, the station*, and 
other peculiar circumstances, of the person to whom you 
write. 

As the occasion on which letters are written, and the 
situation, feelings, and acquirements, of those who write 
them, as well as of those to whom they are written, are so 
various, a great diversity of style necessarily becomes re- 
quisite. On important subjects; it should be strong and 
solemn ; on lighter subjects, easy, and simple ; in exhorta- 
tion, earnest j in persuasion, mild ; in consolation, ten- 
der ; in congratulation, lively; in requests, modest; in 
commendation, warm ; to superiors, respectful ; to infe- 
riors, courteous ; to friends and companion'?, familiar. 
.The sentiments of Dr. Johnson and Dr. Knox, on this 
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poiD^^are . bigWy wor tky of attention. " The t|ua1ities of 
t}ie epistolary style most frequently required/' sa^^ tbe 
former of these writers, (Rambler^* N^. 152,) 'fare ease 
and simplicity^ an even flow of unlaboured diction, and 
an artless arrangement of obvious sentiments. But these 
directions are no sooner applied to use, than their scanti* 
ness and imperfection become evident. Letters are writ- 
ten to the great and to the mean, to the learned and the 
ignorant; at rest and in distress; in sport and in passion. 
Nothing can be more improper than ease and laxity of 
expression, when the importance of the subject impresses 
solicitude, or the dignity of the person exacts reverence.-— 
That letters should be written with strict conformity to 
nature is true, because nothing but conformity to nature 
can make any composition beautiful or just, fiut it is 
natural to depart from familiarity of language upon occa- 
sions not familiar. Whatever elevates the sentiments will 
consequently raise the expression ; whatever fills us with 
hope or terror, will produce some perturbation of images. 
Wherever we are studious to please,. we are afraid of trust- 
ing our first thoughts, and endeavour to recommend our 
opinion by studied ornaments, accuracy of. method, and 
elegance of style.— The epistolary writer may, without 
censure, comply with the varieties of his matter. If great 
events are to be related, lie may, with all the solemnity of 
an historian, deduce them from their causes, connect them 
with their concomitants, and trace them to their conse- 
quences. If a disputed position is to be established, or a 
remote principle to be investigated, he may detail his rea- 
sonings with all the nicety of syllogistic method. If a 
menace is to be averted, or a benefit implored, he may, 
without any violation of the edicts of criticism, call every 
power of rhetoric to his assistance, and try every inlet at 
^vhich love or pity enters the heart." 
<• Much has been said on the epistolary style," observes 
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Dr. Knox, in his Essays Moral and Literaiy ; <' as if any 
one styte could be appropriated to the great variety of 
sabjecfs which are treated of in letters. Ease, it is trao^ 
irtiottld distinguish fomiliar letters^ written on the common 
affairs of life; because the mind is usually at ease while 
they are composed. But, even in these, topics incidentally 
arise, which require elevated expression, and an inverted 
construction. Not to raise the style on these occasions, is 
to write unnaturally ; for nature teaches us to express ani« 
mated emotions of every kind in animated language. The 
dependent writes unnaturally to a superior, in the style of 
familiarity. The suppliant writes unnaturally, if he re- 
jects the figures dictated by distress. Conversation admits 
of every style but the poetic ; and what are letters but 
written conversation ? The great rule is, to follow nature, 
and to avoid an affected manner." 

V. Scrupulously adhere to the rules of grammar. Select 
and apply alt your words with a strict regard to their pro* 
per signification; and whenever you have any doubt 
respecting the correctness or propriety of them, consult a 
dictionary, or some good living authority. Avoid, with 
particular care, all errors in orthography, in punctuation^ 
and in the arrangement of words and jphrases. 

Errors of this nature often obscure or pervert the mean- 
ing of the writer ; and they leave on the mind of an intelli- 
gent reader a very unfavourable impression. When the 
rules of grammar have been thoroughly learned, a constant 
attention to practise them, both in speaking and in writing, 
will soon render them familiar ; and far from occasioning 
(as some apprehend) any stiffness of style, will be promo- 
tive of real ease, simplicity, and elegance. *' Let nothing 
though of a trifling nature," says bishop Atterbury in a 
letter to his son, ''pass through your pen negligently. 
Oet but the way of writing correctly and justly, time and 
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tfcse will teach you to vrrite readily." The great accuracy 
and correctness of composition for ivhicb Dr. Johnson ^aft 
so highly distinguished, and which seemed to cost him so 
little effort as to be almost natural to him, were owing* 
he used to say, to the constant care and attention with 
\7hichy from early life^ he avoided or corrected error ia 
every thing he said or wrote^ though on the most trivial 
occasion. " The effusion of a moment'' becomes the just 
characteristic and the highest encomium of ail familiar 
writing, when a habit of accuracy has previously been 
acquired. 

Vi. Endeavour, particularly in letters on business, to 
^express your meaning as briefly as the nature of the sub* 
ject will admit ; and in such teritas as are least likely to be 
misunderstood. Avoid unnecessary tautology, expiadtt- 
tton, and long or frequent parentheses. Place the princi- 
pal circumstances in the most prominent point of view ; 
suppress, or slightly mention, those which are of a trivial 
nature. Make no quotations in foreign languages, nor any 
classical allusions, however apt or beautiful, except when 
you are writing to persons to whom they will bo intelligible 
and pleasing. Before you seal your letter, always read it 
over very attentively ; and correct every inaccuracy or 
error which you discover in it, that might, iu the slightest 
degree, perplex or mislead your correspondent. 

A plain, concise style is the best adapted for business. 
Letters of sentiment, of affection, and friendship, naturally 
admit of more enlargement, and occasionally of embelfish- 
ment. — Long sentences should generally be avoided in 
epistolary composition. They may please the ear: but 
they usually occasion some degree of obscurity ; and they 
are burthensome to the memory. Well constructed sen-* 
tences that are short, or of a moderate length, strike tlie 
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(eneralYy fndieate thqugbtlessness and inattcntioa. Tct 
make use of 4hein in order to convey assarancee of fespect 
Or aHfection to the person to wJiom yon write^ or to those 
-mho are intimately connected with hlniy is particularly 
improper : it seems to imply that the sentiments which 
you express^ are so slightly impressed on your mind, that 
yon had almost forgotten them> or thought thi^n soarcely 
worth mentioning. 
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CLASSICAL 
ENGLISH LETTER-WRITER. 

PART I. 

LETTEBS ABBANGED ACCORDING TO THEIR SUBJECTS 

chapter i. 

Narrative Letters. 

Lettba L 
Mr, Gay to Mr. JFWi^on. — Account of tw6 young pet* 

sons killed by lightning, 

Stanton-Harcourt, Aug. 9^ 1718. 

The only nisws that you can ex^ct to have 
from me here, is news from Heaven, fbr I am quite out of 

the world ; and scarcely any thing tan reach me, except 
the noise of thunder, which undoubtedly you haiw heard 
too. We have read, in old authors, of high towert 
levelled by it to the ground, while the humble valleys 
have escaped. But to let you see that the contrary to 
this sometimes happens, I must acquaint you, that a high 
and most extravagant heap of towers, in this neighbour- 
hood, stands still undefaced, while a cock of barley, inott]^ 
next field, has been consumed to ashes. Would to God 
tKat this heap of barley had been all that had perished! 

Beneath this little shelter, sat two much more constant 
lovers, than ever were found, in romance^ under the 
shade of a beech tree. John Hewet, was a well-set 
man, of about five and twenty % Sarah Drew might be 
rather called comely than beautiful, and she was about 

B 
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the same age. They kad passed tkrough the varioinf 
labours of the year together^ with the greatest satisfac-* 
tion. If she Boilhed, it was bis morning and -evening 
care to bring the cows to her hand. It was but last 
fair \hat he bought her a present of green silk for her 
straw hat ; and the posy on her silver ring was of his 
choosing. Their love was the talk of the whole neigh-* 
bourhoodx scandal never affirmed that they had any 
other views than the 'lawfiil possession of each other in 
marriage* It was that very morning that he had ob-* 
tained the consent of her parents ; and it was but till the 
next week that they were -to wait for the happy day* 
Perhaps, in the intervals of their work, they were talk* 
ing T)f the wedding-cloAes ; and John was suiting 
several sorts of poppies and field-floWers to her com-* 
plexion, to choose her a knot for the wedding-day^ 
.While they were convereing together, (it • was on the 
last day of July, between two and three in the ai^er- 
nooA,) the clouds grew black; and such a storm o( 
lihufnder and lightning ensued, that all the labourers made 
the best of their way to what shelter the trees ^nd hedges 
afforded. Sarah was frightened, and fell down, in a 
swoon, on a healp of barley, John,' who never separated 
from her, sat down by her side, having raked togethei* 
two or three heaps, the better to secure her from the 
etorm. Immediately there Was heard so loud a cracky 
as if Heaven had burst asunder^ The^ labourers, soli" 
citous for each other^s safety, called to one another 
throughout the field. Those who called to our lovers^ 
receiving no'&nswer, stepped to the place where they 
lay \ perceived the barley all in a smoke ; and then 
spied this faithful pair: John with one arm about Sarah^s 
neck, and the other held over her, as if to screen her 
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from the lightning* They were struck dead, and they 
stiffened, in this tender posture. Sarah^s left ey6-brow 
was singed^ and there appeared a black spot on her 
breast ; her lover was all over black : but not the least 
signs of life were found in either. 

Attended fay their melancholy companions, they were 
conveyed to the town ; and the next day were interred 
in one grave, in the chucch-yard, at Stanton-Haxcourt. 
Lord Harcourt, at Mr* Pope^s and my request, has 
caused a stone to be placed over them, i^on conditi<Mi 
thut we fiirnifihed the epitaph, which is as follows : 

When Eastern lovers feed the funeral fire. 
On the same pile the faithful pair expire: 
Here pitying Heaven that virtue mutual found. 
And blasted both, that it might neither wound. 
Hearts so sincere th^ Almighty saw well pleasM, 
Sent his own lightning, and the victims seized. 

But my lord is apprehensive that the country people will 
not understand this epitaph ; and Mr. Pope says he will 
make one, with something of Scripture in ii^ and with 
as little of poetry as Hopkins and Stemhold*. 

I am your <&c. 

John Gay. 

• The foUowingwas the epitaph t 

Near this place Ue the bodies of JOHK Hew£T and Sabah 
Drew, an industrious young man, and a virtuous maiden, of this 
parish ; who, being at harvest work, Ovith several others,) were in 
^ne iBStant kiUed by lightning, on the last day of July, 1718* 
*" Thkik not by rig*rou8 judgment sei2M» 
A pair so faithful could expire ; . 
Victims so pure Heav*n saw well pleas*d» 
And snatchM them in celestial 6re. 

l*ive well, and fear no sudden fSeite : 
When God calls Virtue to the grave^ 

Alike *tis justice, soon or late ; 
Mercy alike to kiU or save. 

Virtue unmov'd cto hear the call. 
And face the flash that melts the XsaSU 
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Letter II. 
Df . Beattie to Mrs* Montagu* — The poor widow *.f 

Peterhead, Oct. 11, 1784. 
Madame 

I arrived at Peterhead on the first of October* 

1 went instantly to Mrs. Arbuthnot, whom I found m 

tolerable health, sitting solitary by her little fire, and 

amusing herself, as usual, with a book and her work. 

'8he was the more pleased to see me, as my arrival 

was unexpected; for she had not hdard that I was 

returned to Scotland. After she had asked all the 

customary questions, I told her, without betraying any 

emotion, or seeming to have any thing in view but her 

amusement, that if she were at leisure, I would tell her 

a stdry* I accordingly began ; and, agreeably to the 

commisision with which you honoured me, I made a very 

long and circumstantial? story of it, recapitulating, a9 

far as my memory would enable me, every thing which 

passed in that conversation at Sandleford, of which she 



'^ Mrs. Arbuthnot, the subject of this letter, was the daughter of 
a minister of the episcop^al church of Scotland. She married, at 
the age of twenty eight, teptain Andrew Arhuthilot, mister of a 
vessel that traded from Peterhead to America. He died of a fever, 
at Charfestown, in South Carolina, about three years after their 
maxriage. The vessel, on its return to Peterhead» wag wrecked, 
and the whole of the captain's paroperty was lost His widow» with 
an infant soti, was left destitute. She struggled hard to maintfun 
herself and her child by her labour. Her friends contrived to assist 
her, so as not to hiirt the delicacy of her feelings \ and she fre« 
quently said, that she someliihes received aid as if it had dropped 
from Heaven, without her knowing from what hand it came. 
Her son, by means of a small bursary» received his «ducatian at the 
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and ber aunt, Mr& Cockburn, were the subject. I saw 
she was greatly affected with the idea of your thinking 
60 favourably of her aunt, and with your condescension 
in ioquiring so minutely into her own history and cha- 
racter ; but I did not throw out a single hint that could 
lead her to anticipate what was to follow. At last, 
when I found that her heart was thoroughly warmed, 
and recollected your observation, that the hiiman heart 
in that state becomes malleable, I hastened to the con- 
clusion, which I expressed in the simplest and fewest 
Words possible; so that the whole struck her at the 
flame instant. She attempted an exclamation, but it 
was inarticulate, and almost resembled a scream; the 
tears ran down -her furrowed cheeks; she could only 
jBay, "O dear, -I cannot speak one word J" and she 
leemed almost exhausted with the effort whica had 
produced that short sentence. I desired her not to 
attempt to speal, but to hear me a little further, f. 
then told her, that such acts of beneficence were familiar 
you; and mentioned some instances that had com^ 



•Diversity of A^ofdeen ; and aftemsards, by the interest of some of 
bis ^ho's relations, obtained a comioisaion in the army, in which 
he served with reputation. He died at an early age in the West 
Indies, at a period when he had the prospect of a promotion,^ by 
whidi be might have been enabled to contribute to his motherV 
aoore comfortable subsistence. Thus bereft of every consolation, 
except what she derived from reUgion, and from the soothing ten- 
derness of her friends, she continued for many years in virtuous 
and respectable poverty. Dr. Beattie having represented h§r 
fiitqatioo to Mrs. Montagu, that lady settled on her an annuity; 
whidi raised her from her contented peniury, to a state of compai* 
radve Afiuence. 5he died, in the year 1795, at the very advance^ 
1^ of eighty ^ 

B 3 
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to my knowledge, particularly that of Mrfe. Willianft. 
She held up her eyes and handis, sometimes in silent 
adoration of Providence, and sometimes with the most 
passionate expressions of gratitude to her noble bene- 
factress. In a word, madam, she accepted your bounty 
in a way that did honour both to her understanding and 
to her feelings ; and I left her to compose herself by 
silent meditation. Indeed,^ I made haste to get away 
after I had executed my commission ; for the scene 
was so delightfully affecting, that I could stand it np 
longer. 

When the news was known next day in the town, it 
diffused a very general joy ; and many an honest heart 
invoked tjie blessing of Heaven upon your head: for 
Mrs. Arbuthnot's character is exceedingly respected by 

i^ll who know her ; and her narrow circumstances have 

» 

long been the subject of general regret^ The delicacy 
of her mind was well known: which, no doubt, dia* 
couraged'some persons from making a direct offer of'' 
their services; though indirectly, I believe, that somo 
little matters have been done for her benefit* Yet, 
since her husband^s death, which happened* four and 
forty years ago, I know not whether she was at any 
time worth ten pounds a year. With this small appoint- 
ment, she hag constantly maintained the appearance of & 
gentlewoman, and b^s received the visits of the most 
respectable people in this town and neighbourhood, 
whom she was always happy to entertain with a dish of 
tea ; and among her visiters she can reckon the dutchess 
of Gordon, the countess of Errol, lord Saltoun^s family, 
sir William Forbes, and many other persons of fashion^ 
What is yet more strange, with this small appointi^eBt^ 
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she has always fouad means to he eharitahle to the poor; 
and when I have seen her dealing oat her alms, whixJi 
was commonly a baadfiil of c^Umeai to each person^ I 
know not how often she has put me in. mind of tha 
widow in the GospeL 

I am afriud Mrs. Arhuthnot will not long stand in 
need of your bounty ; for she is seventy six years of age, 
and suffers much from a cough and an asthma. — I was 
introduced to her about 'twenty years ago, by her 
nephew, Mr. Arbuthoot of Edinbargfa, and I have 
since been as attentive to. her as I could; of which she 
is so sensible, that sometimes, in. the extravagance of 
ker gratitude, she has called me her good genius* She 
actually gave me that appellation in .the first draught of 
the letter, which she wrote to you about a week ago, and 
which, I hope, yoii have received; but I prevailed 
iipoa h€|! to change the phrase* 

: Penoit me now^ madam,, to thank you &r your mosi 
obliging letter of the twentieth of September ; which, 
after wandering long from place to place, has over- 
taken me at last The harvest scenes, that interest 
you so much, were also highly interesting to me in the 
course of my journ^ through England; for the weather 
was very fine, and every sithe and sickle, and the 
wagons, and the gleaners, were all in motion* With 
peculiar satisfaction, I took notice of that laudable English 
i^usteffl, of permitting the poor and the infirm to gleaa 
the fields. 

How shall I thank you, jnadam, apd n^y amiable 
friend, Mr4 Montagu, for the kind invitation yqu give 
my son and me to pa^ 3ome part of the ensuing taring 
•t Sandie^ord? Be assmred| it wili be a grievoufi di&> 

B4 
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appointment to us both, if we cannot get that matter 
accomplished. I hope we shall find no difficulty in it, 
if my domestic affairs continue quiet, as I thank God 
^hey are at present. 

t am, madam, &c. 

James Beattie. 

liETTER III. 

Dr. Bmttie tp ike dutches^ of Gordon^ informing h^ 

of the death of his son, 

Aberdeen-, Dec* 1, 1790, 
Knowing with what kindness and condescensioa 
your grace is interested in every thing that concern^ 
me and my family, I take the liberty to inform you, 
tttat my son J^mes is dead; that the last duties to himL 
are now paid ; and that I am endeavouring to return, 
with the little ability that is left me, and with entire 
sttbmissiojQ to the will of Provid^Kie, to the ordinary 
business of life. I have lost one who was always a 
pleasing companion; but who, for the last ^ve or six 
years, was one of the most entertaining and instructive 
companions that ever man was blessed with: for hijs 
mind comprehended almost every science 5 he was a 
most attentive observer of life and mapners ; a master 
of classical learning ; and he possessed an exuberance 
of wit and humour, a force of understanding, and a 
correctness and delicacy of taste, beyond any other, 
person of his age. whom I have ever known. 

He was taken ill in the night of the thirtieth of Novem- 
ber, 1789; and from that time his decline commenced. 
It was long what physicians call a nervous atrophy ; but 
towards the end of June, symptoms began to appear of 
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his lungs being affected. Goats^ milk, and afterwards 
asses^ milk, were procured for him in abundance ; and 
such exercise as he could bear, he regularly took. 
These means lengthened his days, no doubt ; and alle* c 
viated his sufferings, which, indeed, were not often 
severe. But, in spite of all that could be done, he grew 
weaker and weaker, and died on the nineteenth of 
November, 1790, without complaint or pain, without 
even a groan or a sigh ; retaining to the last moment 
the use of his rational faculties. He lived twenty two. 
years and thirteen days. Many weeks before death 
camey he saw it approaching ; and he met it with such 
composure and pious resignation, as may no doubt be 
equalled, but cannot be surpassed. 

He has < left many things in writing, serious and 
humorous, scientific and miscellaneous, prose and verse, 
Latin and £nglish ; but it Will be a long time before I 
shall be able to harden jay heart so far as to revise 
them. 

I have the satisfaction to know, that every thing has 
been done for him that could be done ; and every thing 
according to the best medical advice that Scotland could 
afford. For the last five months, I kept in my family a 
young medical friend, who was constantly at hand : and 
from the beginning to the end of my son^s illness, I was 
always either by him, or within call. From these cir« 
cumstances, your grace will* readily believe, that I de- 
rive no little satisfaction. But my chief comfort arises 
from reflecting on the particulars of his life ; which was 
one uninterrupted exercise of piety, benevolence, filial 
affection, and indeed of every virtue which it was in 
his power to practiset I shall not, with respect to him« . 
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adopt a mode of speech ivhich haa become too com* 
mon, and call him my poor son : for I must beiievey 
that he is infinitely happy, and that he will he so for 
ever. 

May God grant every blessing to your grace, your 
family, and all your friends ! 

The duke of Gordon has done me the honour, 
according to his wonted and very great humanity, to 
'v^ite me a most friendly and sympathetic letter on this 
occasion* 

I have the Ifonour to be, &c* 

J angles Beattie. 
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chapter ii. 

Des€Riptive Letters. 



LsTTJBa L 

Sir* £fray to Mr, NickoUs* — Description of Souths 

omptof^ and of a^ $ea view cf the rising sun* 

November 1 9, 1 764. 
I>ear sir, 

I received your letter at Southamptoii*-* 
My health is much improved by the sea : not that I 
drank it, or bathed in it, as commoa people do ; no ! I 
^ly walked by it, and looked upon it The climate is 
•remarkably mild at Southampton, even in October and 
'November. No snow- has been seen to lie there for 
these thirty years past. The myrtles grow in the ground 
against the houses; and Guernsey lilies bfpom in every 
M'indow, The town, clean and well-built, surrounded 
by old stone walls with their towers and gateways, 
stands at the point of a peninsula ; and opens full south 
io an arm of the sea, *which, having formed two beauti- 
ful bays on each hand, stretches away in direct view, 
^ill it joins the British Channel : it is skirted on either 
side with gently-rising grounds, closed with thick wood ; 
and directly cross its mouth, rise the high lands of the 
Isle of Wight at distance, but distinctly seen. 

In the bosom of the woods, concealed from profane 
eyes, lie hid the ruins of Nettely-abbey. There may 
be richer and greater houses of religion, but the abbot 
is content with his situation. See, at the top of that 
hanging meadp^^ under the shade of those old trees tha^ 

B6 
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bend into a half circle about it, be is walking slowlj^ 
and bidding his beads for the souls of his benefactors, 
interred in the venerable pile that lies beneath him. 
Beyond it, the meadow still descending, nods a thicket 
of oaks that mask the building, and exclude a view too 
garish and luxuriant ; only on either hand they leave an 
opening to the blue, glittering sea. 

From Southampton, I went to Salisbury, Wilton, and 
Stonehenge : but of these things I say no more ; they 
will be published at the University press« 

I must not close my letter without giving you one 
principal event of my history ; which is, that, in the 
course of my late tour, I set out one morning before Bve 
oVloek, the moon shining through a dark and misty 
autumnal air, and got to the sea-coast time enough to be 
at the Sun^s levee* I saw the clouds and dark vapours 
q)en gradually to the right and left, rolling over one 
fuiother in great smoky wreathes, and the tide, as it 
{owed gently in upqn the sands, first whitening, then 
slightly tinged with gold and blue ;^ and, all at once, a 
Jittle line of insufferable brightness, that, before J can 
wrile these few words, was grown to half an orb, and 
n^w to a whole one, too gloriona to be distinctly seen* 
It is very odd this, makes no figure on paper ; yet I 
fihall remember it a^ long as the sun ^ndores, or ajt 
Jeast as long as I endure. I wonder whether any body 
«v«r »w it before ! I hardly believe it. 

I am, &c. 

Thomas Gray. 
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Letter IL 

Miss Seward to Miss Emma . Description 

of Eyamj in Derbyshire. 

Lichfield^ Feb. 13, 1765. 

I wish ia vain for a Ciaadian and Salvatorial 

pencil to delineate the promised landscape of my native 

rocks and hills in Derbyshire. Take it, however, in 

the best tints of your friend^s recollecticm. 

Eyam, though but a village, is near a mile in length, 
and considerably populous* It sweeps, in a waving line, 
among the mountains, upon a kind of natural terrace, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile in breadth. From the stu* 
p^dous Middleton or £yam dale, (for the two places 
cont^id which of their names it shall bear,) in the road 
between Buxton and Cbatsworth, we ascend to Eyam 
up a steep and narrow lane« about three hundred yards, 
and enter near the middle of the village. On the right 
hand, to its eastern termination, the mountain, in whose 
boeom it stands^ i9 crbssed by another, and still higher 
moimtain* 

The iof of this eastern elevation, so majestic and 
pictoresqae amidst all its barren* brownness, presents us, 
on ascending it, with the eaglets view of several lovely 
valleys, separated from each other by a number of 
smaller hills, winding down to the right, along the range 
of those vales ; and, at about four miles' distance, the eye 
perceives the palace of Chatswortb, rising, in golden 
beauty, from beneath its dark and pendant woods, which 
^e flanked by a ridge of gray, stony, and bleak moun- 
tainsb The epithet golden applied to Cbatsworth, is, as 
to appearance, literally just, since the yellowish Qolour 
of the baautiful stone of which it i^ fauilt^ and the gilt 
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window frames, make the edifice, even at that distance^ 
when the sun shines upon it, seem as if it were built of 
pale gold* 

The south side of my native mansioa, the parsonage, 
(which stands by the church, in nearly the centre of the 
village,) looks upon a mountainous knoll, whose surface 
is always green ; the sheep which feed upon it, have 
made it glossy and smooth as a bowling«tupf« From 
childhood I have delighted to observe, amidst the gradual 
clearing of a foggy day, the mists which had enveloped 
the head of this round and lesser mountain, rolling away 
by d^rees, and its bright, green summit peeping through 
them, and imbibing the soft gilding of the sun-beams. 
Its height, above the village, is moderate. It is called 
the Cliff, and its top affords a level and lawny ' walk, of 
about a hundred and fifty yards^ extent, before it descends. 
The summit overlooks that stupendous Middletoh, or, 
mo££ properly, Eyam diale, so well known to tho^ who 
make excursions from Buxton* This dale is narrow, 
and the vast and steril rocks rise, on each side, to a 
sublime height. No beauty of wood or field softens the 
barren gratideur of the scene. It is hei'e that the sterner 
graces have built their aeries ; here that the seasons 
suffer no visible alteration, except when the craggy 
steeps are covered with snow, and shoot forth millions 
of pensile and horrent icicles. The towers and turrets of 
these lofiy rocks are, however, continually growing less 
and less distinct, picturesque, and noble. They are 
broken and ravaged from time to time, for the purposes 
of building, and of making and mending roads ; and by 
the perpetual consumption of the ever-burning lime- 
kilns. / 

The middle part of our long-extended village, sta&ds 
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on the brink of a dell, which has different and softer 
features* It is deep, abrupt, and rocky, still narrower 
than the savage dale, but grassy and sylvan, the haunt 
of the Terna! linnet, and of the autumnal red*breast». 
The descent from the village, though extremely steep, is 
a smooth, green turf, interspersed with the straggling 
nut-tree, the alder, and the mountain ash« The bottom 
is scarcely five yards wide, so immediately rise the per« 
pendicular rocks on the opposite »de, curtained with 
wild shrubs, only that a few bare parts appear, in fan- 
tastic points, and perforated arches, through which, b^ 
glimpses, we catch the horizon. In wet weather, a 
small rill passes along the bottom of this dell ; but, in 
summer, its channel is generally dry, and its pebbles are 
left to bleach in the 9un. Pines wave over the tops of 
these opposite rocks, and clifis and fields descend from 
them gradually to the farther and right hand terminaticHi 
of the village, which is considerably higher than its 
centre. 

This grassy dingle curves round to the left, till it 
meets the sterner and frowning dale, which seems to say 
•to its verdure and its umbrage ; '' Here shall your wan- 
ton growth be arrested, dried up, and withered/^ 

The village of £yam was one of the last places, (if 
not the very last place,) in England, visited by the 
plague in 1666 ; the year after that, in which, in the 
city of London, Death, on his pale horse, trampled on 
three thousand victims, in one ghastly night. Mr. Mom- 
pesson was then rector of Eyam, and in the vigour of 
his youth. He had ma^'ried a beautiftil young lady, by 
whom he had a boy and a girl, of three and four years 
old. The plague was brought to Eyam in patterns of 
cloth sent from London to a tailor in that village. It 
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raged with great violcQce, and swept away four fifths of 
the inhabitants* 

On the commencement of thcv contagion, Mrs. Mom- 
pesson threw herself, with her babes, at the feet of her 
husband, to supplicate his flight from that devoted place; 
but not even the tears and entreaties of a beloved wife, 
could induce him to desert bis flock, in these hours of 
danger and dismay* Equally fruitless were his per- 
suasions that she would retire with her infants. The 
result of this pathetic ' contest was a resolve to remove 
their children, and abide together the fury of the pesti- 
lence. 

Mr. Mompesson, constantly visiting the sick, and 

praying by them, 

^^ Drew, like Marseilles^ good bishopf purer breath. 
When nature sicken'd, and each gale was death.^^ 

From a rational belief, that assembling in the church for 
public worship, during the summer heats, would spread 
and increase the infection, he agreed with his afflicted 
parishioners that he would read prayers to them three 
times in the week, and deliver his two sermons on the sab- 
bath, from one of the perforated arches in the rocks of 
the verdant dingle, which I have described. By his 
directions, they ranged themselves on the grassy decli- 
vity, near the bdtt6m, a yard distant from each other ; 
the dell being so narrow, a speaker from that rock might 
be distinctly heard. Do you not see this dauntless 
minister of God stretching forth his hands from the rock, 
and preaching to his alarmed and distressed flock in that 
little wilderness? How solemn, tow pathetic, must have 
been his exhortations, in those terriiic hours! 

The church-yard soon ceased to aflbrd room For the 
dead; they were afterwards buried in a heathy bill 
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above the Tillage. Curious travellers take pleasure in 
visiting those tumuli, and in examining their yet distinct 
remains ; also in descending from the cliffs, which brow 
the summit of the dingle, into the excavated rock from 
which Mr. Mompesson performed divine service, during 
that awful visitation. The consecrated rock is called 
Cucklet Church, by the villagers, to this day. 

Mr. Mompesson remained in health during the whole 
time of the contagion ; but Providence saw fit to put his 
fortitude to a severer trial, thau if he had seen the plague- 
q)ot indurated upon his own body. Amongst other pre- 
cautions against the disease, Mrs. Mompesson had pre- 
vailed upon her husband to suffer an incision to be mada 
in his leg, and kept open. One day she observed ap- 
pearances in the wound vvhich induced her belief that 
the contagion had found a vent that way, and that^ con- 
sequently, the danger was ov6r as to him *, the digestion 
of the sore being a certain mgVk of recovery. Instead 
of being shocked that the pestilence had entered her 
hiMise, and that her weakness, for she was not in health,, 
inust next endure its fury, she expressed the most rap-^ 
turous gratitude to Heaven for the apprehended deliver- 
ance of him, whom more than her life she loved. Hisii 
letters, though he seems ta think her conviction ground- 
less concerning his having taken the disease^ make grate*^ 
ful mention of that .disinterested joy. 

Mrs. Mompesson, however, soon ailer sickened of the 
plague,' and expired in her husband^s arms, in the 
twenty seventh year of her age. Her monument is now 
in Eyam churchyard, protected t?y i^on riviK and with 
the inscription distinct. {ler great grand-daugbterV 
pious visit to the tomb of her excellent ancestress, whea 
J \vag at flyam with my &ther in my sixteenth, yeiur^ 
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proved the commencement of the friendship which sab- 
sistB between that very accomplished lady and myself* 

Upon the first appearance of the pestilence at Eyam, 
Mr. Mompesson infbrnved the earl of Devonshire, ^en 
residing at Chatsworth, that he believed he could prevail 
upon his parishioners to confine themselves- within ^ 
limits of the village, provided his lordship would exert 
himself to induce the country round to supply them with 
necessaries, leaving such provisions as might be re- 
quested, in appointed places, and at appointed hours, 
upon the neighbouring hills. 

The proposal was punctually complied with ; and it is 
most remarkable, that when the pestilence became beyond 
conception terrible, not a single inhabitant attempted to 
pass the deathful bounds of the village, though a regi- 
ment of soldiers could not, in that rocky and open coun- 
try, have detained them against their will; much lesa 
could any watch, which might have been set by the 
neighbourhood, have e&cted that infinitely important 
purpose. 

By the influence of this exemplary man, the result of 
his pious and affectionate virtue, the rest of the county of 
Derby escaped the plague ; not one of the neighbouring 
towns, hamlets, nor even a single house, being infected 
beyond the limits of Eyam village, though the distemper 
remained there more than seven months. 

Mr. Mompesson died in the year 1 70B. His memory 
ought never to die ; it should be immorta) as the spirit 
which made it worthy to live* 

Your heart,*" I know, will expand over this fkithful 
picture of elevated worth, / 

*^ Of courage that outshines, in its white hue. 
The sanguine .colour of the soldier*s daring.** 
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Tfi the summer of 1757, five labouring men, inhaU- 
tants of Eyam, were dicing amongst the plague grares 
CD the heathy mountain above the village, to make 
potato-ground for a cottage, which had been built there« 
They cane to something which had the appearance of 
bavitig once been linen. G)nsciou8 of its situation, they 
instantly buried it again ; but, in a few days, they ail 
sickened of a putrid fever, and three out of the five died. 
It ws^s so contagious, that the sick could procure no at« 
tendance out of their own families. The disease proved 
mortal to seventy persons of Eyam. 

My father, who had two years before been appointed 
canon of Lichfield, was residing with his family in that 
£ity, at the period when the subtle, unextinguished, 
though much abated power of this* superlatively dreadful 
disease awakened from the dust, in which it had slum* 
leered ninety one years. 

Adieu ! 

Anna Seward* 

LVTTER III. 

Sir JFilliam Jones to iad^ Spencer. — Visit to the 

residence of MiUon. 

September 7, 1769. 
Madam, 

The necessary trouble of correcting the first 

sheets of my history *, prevented me to-day from paying 

respect to the memory of Shakspeare, by attending his 

jubilee. Bi(t I was resolved to do all the honour in my 

pow^r to as great a poet : and I set out in the morning, ' 

in company with a friend, to visit a place, where Milton 



^ mt translation, frooi the Persian» of the Vie of Nadir Shah, 
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speiit some part of his life, and where, in all probability ^ 
Jie composed several of bis earliest productions. It is a 
small village situated on a pleasant hill, about three miles 
from Oxford, called Forest Hill, because it formerly lay 
contiguous to a forest, which has since been cut down. 
The poet choie this place of retirement after his first 
marriage, and he describes the beauties of his retr^t io 
that fine passage of his *• L' Allegro :'' 

♦' Sometime walking, not unseen. 

By hedge-row elms on hillocs green, 

* # * * « 4^ 

When the ploughman, near at hand, 

Whistles o'er the furrow'd land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his sithe ; 

And evVy shepherd tells his tale. 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures^ 

Whilst the landscape round it measures; 

Russet lawns, and fallows gray. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 

lllountains, on whose barren breast 

The lairing clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 

Towers and battlements it sees, 

BosomM high in tufted trees. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes. 
From betwixt two aged oaks, &c.^^ 

It was neither the proper season of the year, nor the 
time of the day, to hear all the rural sounds, and to see 
$11 the objects^ mentioned iu this description : but» hy 9^^ 
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^(easing ecmcurrence of circumstances, we were saluted 
OD our approach to the village, with the music of the 
JDOwer and his sithe; we saw the ploughman intent 
upon his labour,* and the milk*maid returning from her 
country employment. 

As we ascended the hill* the variety of beautiful ob- 
jects, the agreeable stillness and natural simplicity of the 
whole scen^, gave us the highest pleasure. At length, 
^e reached the spot, whence Milton undoubtedly took 
most of his images : it is on the top of the hill, from 
which there is a most extensive prospect on all sides. 
The distant mountains that seemed to support the clouds ; 
the villages and turrets, partly shaded with trees of the 
finest Verdure, and partly raised above the groves that 
surrounded them; the dark plains and meadows of a 
grayish colour, where the sheep were feeding at large ; 
in short, the view of the streams and rivers ; convinced 
us that there was not a single useless or idle word in 
the above-mentioned description, but that it was a most 
exact and lively representation of nature. Thus will 
this fine passage, which has always been admired for its 
elegance, receive an additional beauty from its exactness. 
After we had walked, with a kind of poetical enthusiasm, 
over this enchanted ground^ we returned to the village. 
^ The poet^s housfe was close to the church \ the greatest 
part of it has been pulled down, and what remains, be* 
longs to an adjacent farm. I am informed that several 
papers in Milton^s own hand, were found by the gentle* 
man who^was last in possession of the estate. The tra* 
dition of his having lived there is current among the 
villagers : one of them showed us a ruinous wall that 
made part of his chamber; and I was much pleased with 
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another, who had forgotten the name of Milton, but rc» 
collected him by the title of " The Poet.^* 

It must not be omitted, that the groves near this vil- 
, lage are famous for nightingales, which are so elegantly 
described in " II Pensieroso.'* Most of the cottage 
windows are overgrown with sweet-briars, vines, and 
honey-suckles ; and that Milton^s habitation had the same 
rustic ornament, We may conclude from his description 
of the lark bidding him good-morrow, 

Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine: 

for it is evident, that he meant a sort of honey-suckle by 
the eglantine; though that word is commonly used for 
the sweet-briar^ which he could not mention twice in the 
same couplet. , 

If I ever pass a month or six weeks at Oxford in the 
summer, I shall be inclined to hire and repair this vene* 
rable mansion, and to make a festival for a circle of 
friends, in honour of Milton, the greatest scholar, as well 
as the sublimest poet, that our country ever produced* 
Such an honour will be less splendid, but more sincere 
and respectful, than all the pomp and ceremony on the 
baRks of the Avon, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

William Jones* 
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Letters of Precept and Advice* 



IjETT£A L 

The ecopl of Strafford' 3 d^ing advice to its ^otu 

The Tower j May 11, 164L , 
M^ dearest Willian^, • 

These are the last lines that yoU 

tvill receive from a father who tenderly loves you* ;I 

tfiA I had i^reater leisure to impart my mind to you r 

but, 1 tru^, our merciful God will supply all things by 

his graee^ and guide and protect you in all your inrays« 

To his infinite goodness I bequeath you. Therefore, be 

not discotuthgcid ; serve him, and trust in him, and he 

Will preserve and prosper you. 

Be sure you give all respect to my wife, which will 
well become you, for she has ever had a great love for 
you. Never be-w^ntiug in your care to your sisters^ 
but let them ever be most dear to you ; this is a duty that 
you owe to the memory of your excellent mother and 
myself* And ^fae . like regard you must have to youf 
youngest sister ; for, indeed^ you owe it to ber also, 
both for her fathers and her, mother^s sak^« 

Serve God diligently morning and evening ; recom« 
mend yourself to him ; and have him before your eyes in 
all your ways. Be careful to take the counsel of Ihose 
friends whom I have desired to advise you in your edu- 
cation. With patience hear their instructions, and dili- 
gently follow their counsel^ fofj till you have expe- 
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rieace in the world, it wHl be far safer to trust to theiJ^ 
judgments than to your own. 

Lose not the time of your youth ; but gather thos^ 
seeds of virtue and of knowledge^ which may be ef use 
to yourself, and to y6ur friends, for the rest of your life* 
And that this may be the better ^ffected^ attend to it 
with patience; and be sure to refrain frotn anger* 
Suffer not sorrow to cast you down ; but, with cheerful* 
ness and good courage, and in all sobriety dAd truth) 
go on in the race which you have to run. Be sure^ 
with a hallowed care, to have regard to all the com- 
' mandihents of God t and do not allow yourself to neglect 
them in the least respect, lest by degrees you come to 
forget them in the greatest ; for the heart of mail is de- 
ceitful above all things. Perform all your duties and de- 
- Toti*)«s towards God, ralhef joyfully than pensively, for 
he loves a cheerful giver. As for your religion, let it 
he directed by those who are in God^s church the pro- 
per teachers of it, rather than by ^ur own fancy, or by 
men who are singular in their opinions, aqd delight to 
go in ways of their own finding out: you will certainly 
fmd soberness and truth in the one, and much unsteadi- 
ness and vanity in the other.. 

The king, I trust, will deal graciously with you, ai^d 
restore to y(m those honours and that fortune, of which a 
distempered time has deprived you, together with the life 
^of your father : which I rather advise iaBy be by a new 
gift and creation from himself^ than by any other means^ 
in order that you may pay thanks to him, without having 
obligation to any other. 

Be sure you avoid, as much as you can, iiiiquiring 
after those who have been sharp in their jutlgmehts to- 
ivards me ; and I char«ge you heveif to suffer a thought 
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of revenge to enter your heart. But be careful to in- 
form yourself who were my friends in this prosecution ; 
and apply yourself to make them your friends also : on 
them you may rely^ and bestow much of your conver- 
satron. 

Qod Almighty of his infinite goodness bless you, and 
your sisters ;' perfect you in every good work ; and give 
you right understandings in all things ! 

I am your most loving father, 

Thomas Wentworth. 

You must not fail to behave yourself towardis my lady 
Clare, your grandmother, with all duty and observance, 
for she loves you most tenderly ; and she has been very 
kind to me. God reward her for it ! And in this and 
all the rest, what I counsel you, the same I direct 
also to your sisters. And once more I do, from my 
very soul, beseech our gracious God, to bless and govern 
you ; to save you in the day of his visitation ; and to 
unite us again in the communion of his blessed saints^ 
where there is fulness of joy and bliss for ever. 

Letter II. 
Sir Matthew Hale to his children.— -On leading a 

religious lifp* 
Dear children, 

I intended to be at Alderly this Whit- 
Btintide, desirous to renew those counsels which I have 
often given you, for the everlasting welfare of your 
souls^ and the due ordering of your lives and conver- 
sation. Young people are apt, through their own in- 
discretion, or the ill advice of others, to think such 
counsels dry and empty, the morose and needless inter- 
pDsitioRs of old age* But I am persuaded they will find 

G 
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1)etter acceptance from you : and give me leave to tett 
you, they are of more importance, than external gifts 
and bounties ; in which, nevertheless, I have not been 
wanting to you, according to my ability* 

Therefore, since I cannot at this time deliver my ad« 
vice to you in person, I shall do it by a letter; ia 
which I shall confine myself to those things only that 
are of most present use and moment to you. By your 
due observance of my directions, I shall have a good 
opinion of your dutifulness to God, your obedience to 
your father, and also of your diacretiton and prudence ; 
for it is certain, that as religion is the best m^ans to 
advance and dignify human nature, so no man caa 
be either truly wise or happy without it, and the love 
of it, even in this life, much less in that which is to 
come. 

Every morning and every evening, humbly commend 
yourselves to /almighty God, in prayer; implore hia 
mercy to pardon ycur sins, his grace to direct you, and 
his providence to protect you. 

Every morning and evening, read seriously and reve* 
rently a portion of the Holy Scripture; and acquaint 
* yourselves with the history and the doctrine which it 
contains. It is a book full of light and wisdom; it will 
make you wise to .eternal life; and it will furnish you 
with directions and principles to guide and drder your 
conduct safely and prudently. 

Be strict and religious observers of /the Lord^s day* 
Resort to your parish-church twice that day, if your 
health will permit; and attend diligently and reverently 
to the public prayers and sermons:*— They cannot rea- 
sonably expect a blessing from God .during the rest of 
the week| who neglect their duty in the due consecration 
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of this day^ to the epecial dervice of God^ which the daj 
requires. 

Be very careful to moderate your passions, especially 
anger ; it inflames the blood, disorders the brain, and, 
for the time, exterminates not only religion, but common 
reason. 

Receive the blessings of God with much thankfiilness 
to him ; for he is the fountain of all the good which yoa 
do or can receive* 

Bear all afflictions and crosses patiently. The greitt 
Ood of heaven and earth is he who s^nds them to you, 
though possibly evil occurrences may be the immediate 
instruments of them* Ybu «we to Almighty God an 
infinite subjectioi; and obedience. To expostulate with 
him k rebellion : and as it is your duty to submit, so it 
is your wisdom and prudence ; impatience will not dis« 
charge your yoke, but will make it more galling, and 
iiard to bear. 

Learn not only to be patient Under y(mr afflictions, 
but also to improve them. Learn by them how vain and 
unprofitable the world, and its pleasures, are, which a 
sharp or a lingering sickness renders ^ utterly tasteless. 
Learn how weak a thing human nature is, which is 
brought down to the gates of death, by a little disorder 
in the blood, in a ne/ve, in a vein, in an artery. Anc^ 
since you can have so little dependence on a temporal 
life, which is shaken and shattered by any small occur* 
rence, accident, or distemper ; learn to lay hold of eter- 
nal life, and of that covenant of peace and salvation, 
\ihith Christ has brought for all who believe and ebey 
the Gospel. And if you thus improve affliction, you wiU 
be the gidners by it ; and certainly there is not a more 
probable way to be delivered from it, (if the wise God 
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flee fit,) than thus to improve it. For affliction ii a mcsk 
senger, and it has a voice ; and that is, to require mas* 
kind to be patient and hnimhie, and to acknowledge 
Almighty God in all their way& And if men listen, aail 
oonfona, to the voice of afflietion, it has done its errand ; 
and it will either leave them, or at least give them sin* 
gular comfort, even under the sharpest sufferings. And 
sorrow, which is bat for a moment, being thus improved^ 
will work for us an exceeding and eternal weight of 

i am now on the shady side cf three-^score years, t 
write to yon what you have often heai'd me in substance 
^eak. And poesibty when I shall leave this world, 
you will want such a remembrancer as I have been to 
you. The words that i now, and at former times, have 
written to you, are words of truth and soberness ; and 
they proceed f^om a heart full of love and tenderness to 
you all. If I should see you act amiss, and not reprove 
y<o«i ; or if I should find you want counsel and direction^ 
and not give them to you ; I should not discharge the 
trust of a fether. And if you do not thankfully receive 
my admonitions, you will be defective in the duty which 
you owe to the Almighty, and to me. May the God of 
heaven give you wisd<H», constancy, and fidelity, in the 
.^Ibservance of all my counsels ! 

I am your ever loving father, 

Matthew Hale. 

Ll^TTER III. 

Sir Matthew Hale to his chUdren.^-'-On eonversation* 
Bear children, 

I thank God I came well to Farring* 
ton this day^ abdut five o^clock. And as I have some 
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kisore time at my inn, I cannot spend it more to my 
own satisfactioa and your benefit^ than, by a letter, to 
give you some good counsel. The subject shall be cofr- 
<;erning yoiur speech ; because much of the good or evil 
that befalls persons, arises from the well or HI managing 
of their conversation. When I have leisure and c^por* 
innity, I shall give you my directions on other subjects^ 

Never speak any thing for a truth which you know^ 
or believe, to be false. Lying is a great sin against 
Crod, who gave us a tongae to speak the truth, and not 
falsehood. It is a great offence against humanity itself t 
for* where there is no regard to truth, there can be n^ 
cafe society between man and man. And it is an injury 
io the speaker: for, besides the disgrace which it brings 
upon him, it occasions so much baseness of mind, that he 
can scarcely tell .truth, or avoid lying, even when he has 
. no colour of necessity for it; and, in time, he comes t9 
such a pass, that as other people cannot believe he speaks 
truth, 80 he himself scarcely knows when he tells a false- 

« 

hood* 

As you must be careful not to He, so you must avoid 
coming near it. You must not equivocate ; nor speak 
any thing positively for which you have no authority! 
but report, or conjecture, or opinion. 

Let your words be few, especially when your supe- 
riors, or strangers, are present, lest you betray your ovm 
weakness and folly ; and rob yourselves of tiie opportu- 
nity which yon might otherwise have bad, to gain know- . 
ledge, wisdom, and experience, by hearing those, whom 
you silence by your impertinent talking. 

Be not too earnest, lond, or violent, in your conversa- 
tion. Silence your opponei^, with reason, not with, 
ilejse* 

C3 
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Be carefiil not to interrupt another, when he is speaE* 
ing ; hear him out, and you will understand him the 
l»etter, and be able to give him the better answer. 

Consider before you speak, especially when the busi- 
ness is of moment ; weigh the sense of what you mean to 
utter, and the expressions you intend to use, that they 
may be significant, pertinent, and inoffensive. Inconsi* 
derate persons do not think till they speak ; or thej 
•peak, and then think. 

Some men excel in husbandry ; some, in gardening ^ 
$ome, in mathematics. In conversation, learn^ as near 
as you can, where the skill or excellence of any person, 
lies; pot him upon talking on that subject, observe 
what he says, keep it in your memory, or commit it to 
writing I by this means, you will glean the worth and 
luiowledge of every body you converse with ; and, at an 
tasy rate, acquire what may be of use to you on many 
pccasions^ 

When you are in company with light, vain, imperti-* 
pent persons, let the observing of their failings, make 
you the more cautious both in your eonversalion with 
them, and in your general behaviour, that you may avoid 
fheir errors 

If any one, whom yo^ do not know to be a person of 
truth, sobriety, and weight, relates strange stqries. be 
not too ready to believe or report them ; and yet (un-^ 
kss he is one of your familiar acquaintance) be not too 
forward to contradict him. If the occasion requires you 
to declare your opinion, do it modestly and gently, no^ 
bluntly nor coarsely; by this means, you will avoid 
giving oQence, pr being abused for too much cre^u^ii^y* 

If a man, whose integrity you do not very well know, 
jBiakes you ^reat and extraordinary professions, iq. uo^ 
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give much credit to him. Probably, yoa will find, that 
he aims at something besides kindness to you, and that 
when he has served his turn, or been disappointed, his 
regard for you will grow cool. 

Beware also of him, who flatters you, and commends 
you to your face, or to one who he thinks will tell you of 
it : roost probably he has either deceived and abused you, 
or means to do so. Remember the fable of the fox 
commending the singing of the crow, who had something 
in her mouth which the fox wanted. 

Be careful that you do not commend yourselves. It 
is a sign that your reputation is sm^Il and sinking, if 
your own tongue must praise you: and it is fulsome 
and unpleasing to others to hear such commendationsi, 

Speak well of the absent, whenever you halve a suit- 
able opportunity. Never speak ill of them, or of any 
body, unless you are sure they deserve it, and unless it 
is necessary for their amendment, gr for the safety and 
benefit of others. 

Avoid, in your ordinary communications, not only 
oaths, but all imprecations, and earnest protestations. 

Forbear scoffing and jesting at the condition, or natural 
defects, of any person. Such offences leave a deep im- 
pression ; and they often cost a man dear. 

Be very careful tliat you give no reproachful, mena- 
cing, or spiteful words to any person. Good word» 
make friends ; bad words make enemies. It is great 
prudence to gain as many firiends as we honestly can, 
especially when it may be done at so easy a rate as a 
good word ; and it is great folly, to make an enemy by 
ill words, which are of no advantage to the party who 
uses them. When faults are committed, they may, and, 
by a superior, they must, be reproved : but let it be 

C4 
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done withoot re{H:oacb, or bitterness ; otherwise, k wUl 
lose its due end and use, and/ instead of reforming the 
offence, it will exaspejpate the offender, and lay the Jte* 
prover jastly open to reproof. 

If a person be passiixiate, and give you ill language, 
rather pity him than be moved to anger. You wiil find 
that silence, or very gentle words, are the most exquisite 
revenge for reproaches ; they will either cura the dis- 
temper in the angry man, and make him sorry for his 
passion, or they wiil be a severe reproof and punishment 
to him. But, at any rate, they will preserve your inno« 
cence ; give you the deserved reputation of wisdom and 
moderation ; and keep up the serenity and composure of 
your mind. Passion and anger make a man unfit for, 
every thing that becomes him as a man, or as a Christian^ 

Never utter any profane speeches ; nor make a jest ol 
any Scripture expressions. When you pronounce the 
name of God or of Christ, or repeat any paissages or 
words of Holy Scripture, do it with reverence, and 
seriousness ; and not lightly, for that is ^^ taking the name 
of God in vain.^^ 

If you hear of any uliseemly egressions used in reli^ 
gious exercises, do not publish them; endeavour to 
forget them ; or, if you mention them at all, let it b^ 
with pity and sorrow, not with derision or reproach* 

Read these directions often ; think of them seriously ; 
and practise them diligently. You will find them use** 
ful in your conversation ; which will be every day thft 
more evident to you, as your judgment, understandings 
and experience increase. 

I have little further to add at this time, but my wish 
and command that you will remember the former coun« 
sels that I have frequently given you* Begin and en4 
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Ac day wkh private prayer ; read the Scriptures oftea 
and seriously ; be attentive to the public worship of God. 
Keep yourselves in some useful empIo3niie&t : for idieoess 
is the nursery of vain and sinful thoughts, which corrupt 
the mind, and disorder the life. Be kind and loving to 
one another. Honour your minister. Be not bitter nor 
karsh to my servants^ Be respectful to all. Bear my 
absence patiently, and cheerfully. Behave as if I were 
present among you, and saw yoUit Remember you have- 
a greater Father than I am, who always, and in all 
places, beholds you, and knows your hearts and thoughts. 
Study to requite my love, and care, for you, with duti* 
lulness, observance, and obedience ; and account it an 
lionour that you have an opportunity, by your attention, 
faithfulness, and industry, to pay some part of that debt, 
which, by the laws of nature and of gratitude, you owe to 
me. Be frugal in my family: but let there be no want; 
and provide conveniently for the poor, 

I pray God to fill your hearts with his grace, fear, 
and love, and to let you see the comfort and advantage 
of serving him ; and that his blessing, and presence, and 
direction, may be with you, and over you all. 
I am your ever loving father^ 

Matthew Hale. 

Letter IV. 
Sir Matthew Hale to one of his sons^ on hU recovery 

from a dangerous illness* 
Dear son, \ 

Though on account of the contagiousness 
of your disease, and the many dependents I have upon 
me, I thought it not convenient to come to you durirfg 
your sickness, yet I have not been wanting in my 

C5 
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earnest prayers to Almighty God for you, nor in n&ing 
the best means I could for your recoirery* 

It has pleased God to hear my prayers for you, and 
to restore you to a competent degree o^ healtjb ; for whicl^ 
I return bJm my humble- and hearty thanks.-*— I Mrould 
have you, as loivg as you live^ rejnember your late sick*^- 
ness in all its circumstances, and the plain and profitable 
inferences that arise from it. While affiictions Continue, 
and while deliverancea are fresh, they commonly have 
some good effect upon us. But a» the iron is no soonep^ 
out of the fire, than it returns to its old coldness and 
hardness: so when the affliction an^ deliverance are. 
past, we usually forget them, or attribute them, ta 
means and secondary causes ; the good that we shoul(£ 
receive from them vanishes ; and we become what we, 
were before^ Sick-bed promises ai:e often forgotten, whea 
^e sickness; is over.. 

Let it be your first business, after your recovery, tQ^ 
(;oA8idex the course of your past iife,. ^ince you came to. 
Ihe age of discretion, and see wliat^ ha& beeu amjss in it i; 
ijyhetbejp you have not too much neglected ifeligion, and, 
its duties; beeu guilty of intemperance, and \ya)a.ton<*. 
Bess ; mispent your time ) and taken delight in vain,. 
siAfuI, ai^d disorderly competny. And if any such,, 
or the like faults, have been committed by you, repent of 
them; resolve against. them;- and let the futui:e course- 
of your life be amended* I do not mention, these things, 
|o upbraid you; but that, upon consideration of what 
has been amiss, you may be the better enabled to rectify^ 
and set i& ordef , ycair future lifp. If this be done, I 
9hall reckon your late sickness one of the greatest hl^s^ 
l^gs that ^vei: befell you^ 
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Keep the fear of God constant^ in your heart; re- 
member that he al\Tays sees and notices you ; and order 
your life as in his presence. 

Frequently and thankfully consider the great love" of 
God, in Jesus Christ ; whom he has given to be the in- 
structer, and governor, and sacrifice for the sins, of you 
and of all Aankind ; and through whom, upon repentancr, 
you have assurance of forgiveness, and of eternal life. 
And consider how great an engagement this is upon 
you, and all persons, to live according to such a hope 
and such a mercy. 

Every day, read the Holy Scripture. Observe it 
well; read it reverently and attentively; set your 
heart iipon it ; lay it up in your memory ; and make it 
the direction of your life. I have been acquainted wuth 
men and books, and I have had long experience in learn* 
ing, and in the world. And I can assure you, there is no 
book like the Bible for excellent learning, wisdom, and 
use ; and it is want of understanding in those who think 
or speak otherwise. 

Every morning and evening, with all reverence and 
attention of mind, return hearty thanks to God for his 
mercy to you, and particularly for this late deliver- 
ance ; desire his grace to enable you to walk, in soifia 
measure, answerably to it ; and implore his pardon for 
your sins. 

Observe conscientiously the Lord's day to keep it 
holy ; avoid recreations, and secular employments and 
discourse, on that day ; resort twice to the public 
worship ; go early to it, be attentive at it, keep your ' 
<>yes and mind from roving after vain thoughts or 
objects^ and spend the rest of the day, that is free from 
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necessary avocations, in reading the Scriptures, 4fld 
good books of divinity*. 

Be very moderate in eating and drinking. Drunken- 
ness is the great vice of the times. Avoid taverns and 
alehouses, and all places and companies that are devoted 
to that beastly vice. Avoid the devices that are used to 
occasion it. Bfe resolute against it ; and when your re- 
solution is once known, you will never be solicited to 
it. I allow you the moderate use of wine and' strong 
drink at your meals; I only forbid you excess; and 
those places, companies, and artifices, that are tempta- 
tions to it. 

Avoid all wanton and licentious actions, speeches, and 
company. Read Proverbs ii. 5, 6, 7, 9» 

Be frugal of time. It is one of th^e greatest treasures 
we have. Shun idleness ; it will consume your time, 
and lay you open to worse inconveniences. Let your 
recreations be healthy, and creditable, and moderate, 
without too much expenditure of time or money. Value 
time by that estimate .which we have of it, when we want 
it: what would not a sick man give for those portions 
of it, that he had formerly so improvidently wasted ! 

Be diligent in your calling. It will be a good em* 
ployment of your time, and prevent many inconveniences 
and temptations that otherwise would ^ be£Etll you; it will 
furnish you with knowledge ; give you the means and 



* Sir Matthew Hal^, ip another letter to his chUdren, speaking 
of the sahbatb, says: f* I haye^ by long and sound experience, found 
that the due observance of this day, and of the duties of it, has 
been ci singular comfort and advantage to nie ; and I doubt not 
but it wiU prove so to you.— 'Let your actions and speeches be such 
as the day is, serious and sacred« tending to learn, or to teach, th& 
great business of the knowledge of God, and of his wiU.** 
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{Mlvantage of a plentifal subsistence ; and make you a 
support, a comfort, and a benefit, to your friends and 
your country. 

Be fr«i^al in your expenses. Live within the com* 
pass of your income. Before you spend, ask yourself; 
*^ Can 1 not do well enough without this expense? I» 
there an ab^lute. necessity for it ? Can I not f(»*b6ar, 
till I am in a better condition to defray it ? If I buy or 
borrow, am I sure I can pay? and when? Will this 
expense hold out ? How shall I bring about the next 
quarter, or the next year?" 

Be careful not to run into debt. Be content to want 
things that are not of absolute necessity, rather than to 
take them upon credit. He who is in debt, usually pays^ 
in the end, a third part more than the principal comeft 
to ; he is in perpetual servitude to his creditors ; and ia 
sometimes obliged even to increase his debts in order to 
stop their mouths; he lives uncomfortably; {and he often- 
falls into desperate courses. ^ 

The love of fine clothes and new fashions, and the 
valuing of ourselves upon them, are a most childish piece 
of folly, and the occasion of great extravagance. Let 
your apparel be comely, plain, and decent, not curious 
nor costly. To long for every new fashion, or to think 
oneself the better for it, or the worse without it, is th». 
sign of a weak head. 

Beware of gaming. It makes a man wild, and un- 
settled ; impatient of an honest calling, or of moderate, 
lawful gain. It is a. vice that seldom goes alone; d^ 
bauchery of all kinds oommonly accompany it. 

Be respectful to all ; familiar with few. Be careful 
with whom you consort ; and much more careful with 
whom you become intimate. "^By conversing m& learned^ 
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wise, and sober persons, yoa will gain learning and 
wisdom, and improve yourself in virtue and goodness. 

Consider before you speak. Do not talk at random, 
QT at a venture. Let your words be few, and to the 
purpose. Be more ready to hear than to talk. Ac- 
custom yourself to speak leisurely and deliberately ; this 
will be a means of making you speak warily and con- 
siderately. 

Beware of lying: it is displeasing to God, and offen- 
sive to man ; and always, in the end, turns to the re-^ 
proach or disadvantage of him who uses it. Believe 
not hastily strange news and stories ; and do not report 
them, though at second hand : for if they prove untrue,' 
(and commonly strange stories prove so,) they will bring^ 
an imputation of levity upon him who reports them, and 
possibly some disadvantage to others. 

Tak-e care that you promise nothing but what is just^ 
and lawful, and in your power to perform: and whea 
you have so promised, be true to your word^ Brcacb 
of promises and lying are much of the same nature ; they 
commonly go together^ and thjey are arguments of a 
weak and unmanly mind^ 

Be grateful to 3'our benefactors, especially to those 
who, under God, were instrumental for your. good, m 
your late sickness, and return thanks to them : to your- 
father, who spared no cost for your recovery ; to your 
doctor, who was exceedingly diligent about you; -to those 
who attended you in your sickness ; and to those whoy 
together with your father, often prayed to God for your 
recovery, . and for a blessing upon this affliction, whose- 
names you shall, in due time, particularly know. But, 
above all, be grateful to Almighty God, who not- 
only provided and blessed the means, butt isaYed 
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and delivered you» above iaeau^» 9xA \ihetx meaas^ 
&}led. 

I shall conclude with one advice more, without th& 
observance of which my labour in writing this long^ 
epistle will probably be fruitless: be not wise in your 
own conceit. Self conceit is the unhappy error, and 
often the ruin, of young persons. They are usually* 
rash, giddy, and inconsiderate^ arid yet extremely con- 
fident in that which they have least reason to trusty 
namely, their own understanding : which renders them 
reserved to those who are inost willing and able to ad« 
vise them; impatient of reproof; fond of flattery; and 
ificapable of good and wise counsel, till their follies have 
reduced them to extreme straits and inconveiuences^ 
Suspect, therefore, your own judgment; advise often 
with your father, especially in all things of moment ; be: 
glad of his counsel, and be contented and willing ta 
follow it, and to guj^e your life according to it^ at least 
tjJl ripeness of age, observation, and experience, have, 
enabled you better to advise yourself. This is an easy,, 
ready, and cheap way of attaining wisdom., and avoiding; 
infinite inc"bftveniences* 

If I find that my directions are dutifully observed by 
you. I shall be ready, from time to time, freely to advise, 
4qd direct you '^ 4nd I shall have great assurance that 
God has blessed this visitation to you* But, on the 
other hand, if I find that you neglect my counsels ; that 
you make 'light of them; and that you pursue those 
courses which will certainly bs bitterness in the end ; I 
shall pray for you, I shall be sorry for you; but I shall 
not easily be persuaded to give you any more advice ot 
COunseK 

Tb^ Almighty has not been wanting to you ia adDOLO;^ 
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nitioQ and correction, in mercy and deliverance; seit&er 
has your father been wanting to you in education and 
counsel^ in care and expense. That God may bless all 

to you, is the prayer of 

Your loving lather, 

Matthew Hale. 

Letter V* 

J9r. Doddridge to a ^oung ladj^^ preparing far a 

voyage to the East Indies^ 

Northampton, Feb. M, 1730. 
Madam, 

Though I have not the happiness of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with you, your good mother informed 
me at large of your character and circumstances ; and it 
is by her desire that I use a freedom in addressing you, 
which would not otherwise be pardonable in one who is 
a stranger. She is tenderly solicitous, that whithersoever 
you go, the gracious presence of a heavenly Parent, and 
a pious sense of duty to him, may always accompany 
j'ou. And as she knows you must resign some of tliose^ 
religious advantages, which you have long enjoyed, she 
has been urgent with me to put something into your 

hand, which may be reviewed whenever you please ; 
and which, by the Divine blessing, may be useful to 

you, as behug peculiarly suited to your present circum- 
stances. 

On my part, madam, I undertake the task with a 
great deal of cheerfulness ; not only to oblige her, who 
is my valuable friend, but with some encouraging hope, 
that it may be- serviceable to you. I h|ive had many 
anxious thoughts about you, since your mother and Z 
talked of yon ; 150 that you and your affairs are grown 
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very ^miliar to b^ nmd, and 1 1 begio to oiter into 
tbem with aomethiag of a brother's affection. 

. I hope this coacern will sufficieatly justify a plainnessy 
which^ in such a case, becomes almost unavoidable ; and 
I persuade myself, madam, that, when you consider it as 
proceeding from such a principle, you will not be 
offended, though I toll you that I aloioet tremble to 
think of the variety of dangers to which you are going 
to be exposed. I am young myself: yet I have already 
learned by too frequent experience, that, in the morning 
of life, we naturally delude ourselves with pleasing 
dreams ; we fix our eyes on what is most delightful in a 
distant prospect; but either entirely overlook what is 
dangerous and threatening, or at most bestow only a 
;raBsient glance upon it You think, no doubt, with a 
grfeat deal of pleasure, ^of seeing a variety of new objects 
m a fine country, vastly different from oiir own ; espe- 
cially of meeting a brother, whom you have never yet 
teen, but who, at so remote a distance, has express 
the tenderest regard for you. And you are charmed with 
the prospect of meeting him, in a place where he knows 
not any superior ; of sharing with him in his plenty and 
magnificence ; and of being treated by all about you with 
the respect due to a governor's sister. I own there is 
something very splendid and striking in such a view, 
and I heartily congratulate you upon it. But let me 
entreat you, madam, to c(Hisider that it is possible you 
may never reach the country which is to be the scene of 
so many entertainments* There are unknown hazards 
in a voyage to the Indies. Before you have performed 
half of it, some unexpected event may put a period to 
these hopes, and to your life. Or, if you reach 
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which will be bo much the greater as' you are the les5 
sensible of them. Our India governors live in a kind 
of princely' grandeur and magnificence ; so that you will 
really need almost as much wisdom and goodness as i^ 
you were going to court. You will see a great deal oS 
vanity and pomp, and no doubt a great deal of luxury 
too, if not in the governor himself, (of whom I hear a 
very respectable character,) yet in some of his retinue^ 
You will hear a great deal of flattery, the shame of our 
^ex, and the ruin of yours ; and the dangers, which con-* 
ceal the sharpest and the most fatal stings, are thoso 
which will accost you with the softest air and the most 
smiling countenance. 

When I consider these things, I am very solicitous with 
regard to the end of them ; and I plainly confess, I cannot 
but think, that, humanly speaking, there is a great deal 
cf reason to fear lest the lovely flower, which is now 
opening with so much beauty and fragrancy, shoulcl be 
blasted by too warm a sun, and wither in that luxurious 
soil to which it will be transplanted. Or, in plainer 
terms, I fear, (what God forbid!) that the impression of 
a religious education will wear oir from your mind ; and 
the vain allurements of an insnaring world will possess 
themselves of your heart, till, by insensible degrees, 
your virtue may be endangered, and your soul ruined*: 
I say not these things, madam, to dissuade you from the 
voyage. But I represent the case in all its dangerous 
circumstances, as far |is I apprehend them, that you may 
be awakened to a proper care in providing against 
them. And here it is evident,- that your only security is 
in the protection and favour of that God, who has all the 
seasons and elements ^nder his command, ai;d who, by^ 
his secret, but powerful, influence on the wind, can pre% 
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tBTve it in the midst of temptation, and brighten it by all 
its trials. 

Therefore, my first advice is, that before you begin 
this important and doubtful voyage, you set yourself re- 
peatedly to ncaniine into the Rtate of your soul, with 
regard to God and eternity. It would be doing yod a 
great deal of wrong to suppose you are ignorant of th« *• 
condition in which the Gospel found us, and of that into 
which it is intended to bring us. You know the original 
claim of God upon us, and how far the most innocent 
and virtuous of us have been from answering it exactly 
in all its extent. You know something of the fatal con- 
sequences which would have attended that revolt, had 
God treated us with rigorous severity; though none 
know them in their full terror. You are acquainted 
with the gracious method he has taken of recovering us„ 
by a Redeemer, from the rui^ of the apostacy, and the 
way in which the invaluable blessings of the everlasting 
Covenant are now offered to our acceptance. Let it be 
your immediate and diligent inquiry, whether you have 
fallen in with this ii^erciful proposal; and have resO". 
lutely and entirely devoted yourself to God, with a. 
humble dependence on the merits of his Son for your, 
acceptance, and the assistance of his good Spirit to form 
you to a holy temper, and animate you to the zealou& 
discharge of all the duties which he requires of you. 
If you have not yet entered yourself into this Covenant,. 
QV are dubious whether you have done it or not, let it 
be your immediate care now to dp it with the most serious 
consideration, as knowing if. to be absolutely necessary 
for your security and happiness in the safest and most 
cheering circumstances of life, much more in such as I 
have now d^scrilbed* Commit yqur life and yo^r hopes 
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to th« providential care of the Lord. Open your lieart 
to the influences of his grace ; and form a determinate 
resolution that you will be constantly and eternally his ; 
and that, in the strength of his spirit, neither life nor 
death shall separate you from him. 

When once this is done, you will be happily armed 
against all the uncertainties of life, and the prospects of 
death in whatever form it may appear. When thunders 
roll, and lightnings dart from above, and the waves are 
foaming and the seas roaring around you ; when the 
hearts of the most experienced mariner and the most 
courageous commander are dismayed; you, madam, 
with all the tenderness of your age and sex, may sit 
down with a sweet tranquillit}', as the charge and 
favourite of Him\ who has universal nature under his 
control ; you may say in the triumphant words of the 
psalmist: " God is my refuge and my strength, a very 
present help in every time of trouble. Therefore, will 
I not fear, though the sea roar and be troubled : the 
Lord of hosts is with us ; the God of Jacob is my 
refuge.'' Or, should the dreadful moment of shipwreck 
come, while ungodly wretches are meeting the first death 
with unknown agony, as apprehending that it will 
transmit them to all the terrors of the second, you may 
6mile with a holy transport, when you see the ray^ of 
heavenly glory shooting through the gloomy passage; 
and, as Mr, Howe beautifully expresses it, may *' em- 
brace tHat friendly wave, which, while you intended 
*■ ; should land you in Heaven." 

On the other hand, should Providence, according to 
my most affectionate wishes and repeated prayers, con- 
duct you in safety to your intended harbour, you will be 
secure in the mid§t of temptation ; not indeed in the 
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that good Shepherd^ wko tenderly carries the iambs of 
the flock ia bis bosom. Every thing splendid and 
pleasing vvbich yon will meet witlrat > '■■ ■ ■^ instead of 
alienating your heart from Crod^ may be a means of 
raising it to him^ All the advantages of yonr circum* 
stances may be improved to the noblest purposes* And 
you may appear in that conspicuous station, as raised by. 
P^videoces to display the charms of your character, and 
to reocminwnd religion to others ; for it is never seen ia 
a-fliore amiable light than when practised by those wha 
arc entering «n hfe, and are surrounded with the allure* 
meats of affluence and greatness* 

It will indeed be happy for you, and for your dearest 
finMida, if you continue safe in the midst of so many 
dangers^ But yon ought not to rest here. I hope God 
Wfll inspire you with a glorious ambition of adorning 
your profession hsf the lustre of uncommon virtue, and of 
being eminently honourable and useful in life. For your 
asKstance in this noble attempt, I will presume so far on 
your patience as to offer you some more particular ad-> 
vices, submitting tiiem to your deliberate rejBection, that 
you may judge how far they are necessary or important* 
As God is the support of the whole world of his 
creatures, so, I believe, all who are experimentally ac* 
qnainted with religion, will readily allow that proper 
and constant regards to God are die support of all the 
other branches of it I would, therefore, exhort you to 
the most diligent care in maintaining those regards. 
Lcet no day pass without some humble and affectionate 
Tints to the throne of grace. Rejoice to think, that 
tfhithersoever you go^ you are still in a province of that 
ttniv^rsal empire oi^er Which he presides v and as he is 
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capable of being your best ffiend^ remember, I entreat 
you, that neither duty nor prudence will permit you 
to neglect him. Let secret prayer, and reading the 
Scriptures, always be attended to With great dili- 
gence ; and fix it as a maxim in your mind, that how* 
«ver the outward form may be gone through, these 
duties are in effect neglected^ if they are not seriously 
and heartily performed. 

Thankfully improve all those rejigioud advantages^ 
which, when you arrive at the factory, you may enjoy* 
I hope Providence will so order it, that you may have 
the assistance of a clergyman, who will not only be care* 
fill to speak the words of truth and soberness, but will, 
through the whole of bis ministry and conversation, be 
animated by a deep and lively sense of religion^ an ar- 
dent zeal for the honour of God, and a tender concern 
.for the salvation of souls* Bui if it should happen others 
wise, endeavour to mftke the best of what you bear ; 
and-carry a few good books with you, which, by the 
blessing of God, may in part make up for the want of 
more suitable public assistances. You may then have 
SLfi opportunity of hearing, as it were, some of the best 
of. our preachers almost every day, and may be secure 
of meeting with the most vahiable of Iheir discourses* 
Above all, I would most earnestly entreat you to make 
the Scriptures very familiar to you. It is by these that 
the young may cleanse their way; and, in the morning; 
of life, be formed upon maxims of the best and the most 
ipaportant wisdom* David^s Psalms, Solomon^s Pro* 
verbs and Ecclesiastes, and the whole. of the New 
Testament, are the parts of Scripture which I would 
especially recommend; and I would entreat you to read- 
Ihem, not in a hasty and cursory manner*^ but with deep 
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pf his Spirit in the study of them.; and on such a perusal, 
1 am confident, you will find a beauty and a glory in 
them, beyond what the generality of the world appre- 
hend. This ^uide alone is incomparably preferable to 
all the books and the friends upon earth without it. *' 
Follow it steadily, and it will lead you to Heaven. 

As to your behaviour to your fellow-creatures^ the 
directions of Scripture will be highly sejrviceable. Vour 
great care, madam, must be to accommodate the general 
precepts of it to your own particular circumstances of 
life ; and, to do this, you must beg that God would give 
you wisdom. 

I might insist copiously on these hints, and add many 
others which would not be foreign to the case before us. 
But my letter is rjrown already to a very uncommon 
«ize ; and J fear that if I should go on to enlarge it, the 
review will be tt burthensome task. What is still 
omitted, if I judge right of your character, your own 
good sense will in a gFeat measure supply, under the 
directions of Gcd's Word, and the influences of his spirit. 
And let me only entreat you, often to reflect on your 
conduct, and to consider your ways; for I am confident, 
that the generality of mankind wh^ are undone for time 
and eternity, perish, not so much for want of knowing 
>yhat is right, as through a failure of resolution in the 
pursuit of it, which is very much owing to the neglect of 
thought and reflection. 

I add nothing further but my hearty prayer, which I 
shall frequently repeat, that a vyatchful Providence may 
continually surround you, and give die winds and the 
seas a charge concerning you ; that the influences of his 
grace may secure you from all the temptations whick 
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you hare to encounter^ and may make you a lovely ex*. 
ample of ali the virtues and graces of Christianity ; that« 
after a safe, honourable, and prosperous visit to the 
Indies, you may be restored to your native land in 
peace, with a rich increase both of temporal and spiritual 
blessings: so that, upon the whole, your present and 
future happiness may exceed all that we can particularly 
wish or pray for on your account* 
I am, dear madam, 

your affectionate friend, 

and obedient, humble servant, 

Philip Doddridge* 

Letter VI. 
Dr. Savokeswortk to a young lady leaving school. 

Bromley, Dec. 14, 1748* 
Dear madam, 

You are now going from the company, 

the conversation, and the amusements of children, into a 

scene of life which affords more rational pleasures, and 

which will engage you in more important pursuits. — ^The 

world is opening before you; a wilderness in which 

many have been lost, and in which, among a thousand 

broad ways, there is but one narrow path that leads to 

happiness and honour. It is of great consequence to 

^u to be directed into this path at first ; for if you 

should miss it at setting out, you will find great difiicultf 

in recovering it.— I hope you will be long uiidier the 

protection aiid guidance of parents, in whom there is all 

that can be wished in* the relation ; yet my affection for 

you induces me to give you a few plain instructions, 

which, i trusty will assist you in fulfilling your duty to 
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^(beiD| in obtaining tlie good will of others, and in pro- 
moting your own welfare. 

Do not imagine that I think you inclined to every 
fault and folly that I shall warn you against: but you 
must remember, that we all hatve halts and follies; and 
tiiat to caution persons while they are innocent, may 
vpare them the shame and anguish of being reproved or 
upbraided after they are guilty. 

Great part of the happiness of every individual de* 
pends upon the opinion and actions of others; it isf- 
therefore, desirable for you to gain and preserve the 
good will of all with whom you are conneeted. Your 
regiurd and attention to them, will seldom fail to secure 
theirs to you. Be always ready to perform such acts of 
kindness as are in your power; taking care to avoid a 
partiality, which may lead you to do any thing in favour 
of one person, at the expense of another, or of yourself. 

There are many acts of kindness to mankind in gene* 
ral, which ajrc neither difficult, troublesome, nor expen- 
srve. The principal of these is, speaking well, or at 
least not speaking ill, of the absent. If you see a fault 
in another, do not^makeit the subject of conversation. 
Do not think yourself justified by saying, tiiat what you 
report to another^s disadvantage is true. If all the real 
foilings of the best of us, were to be told to our dearest 
friend, perhaps all our virtues could scarcely secure his 
esteem. But this rule must not extend to the concealing 
of any thing by which another may be injured in his 
property or character, if by revealing it the evil may be 
prevented ; and this is almost the only instance in which 
we are allowed to speak of the faults of others. 

Be always punctual in returning what the world calls 
eivilities. The failing in this, however trifling, is oAea 

D 
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t^bep for contempt I or. atjeaat for want of ea|teem ; jayi 
I have known the omitting -to return a, visit, ortoanswec 
ay letjter, in; due time^ ajtteAdiejtl vfith coldness,. indifference, 
i^nd worse consequences^ That persons ought not to sel 
such a valu^ on these trifles, is true ;;. but, if tbey do, i^ 
behooves us/to act conformably. However, a^ the re« 
senting gf a breach of these piinctilios is really a fauUf 
take care that you ^re not, be<;rayed ifttps it. Mere neg-^ 
hgen(cea should be -below your rese!}tnient.; though, for 
the sak^. of the in^rmities of .^thiefs,-you shQul^ gaard 
against them 4n yoursetf. • .» 

Tbere are tvyo ways of ,g^inipg the. /good will of thei 
wo^ld, which weak people .practise, because they know 
110 other : one is flattery ; the other is lavish profjpssions 
qf fj^ieiifl^ip, which begin and end on the Ijps. Never 
sto(^. to either of these lovy and infamous arts : whatever 
is thus g£^ined, is bought t^o dear* To refrain £ron^ thi^ 
fault is «asy : but to guard against the, ill effects of it in 
others, is difficult; it. is not^ however, more difficult 
than,, necessary* Always suspect that a person who 
flatters you, endeavours to gain a confidence which he 
intends, to betray. , 

, Remember,, that whoever makes professiqi^s pf frien<il« 
ship which are not sincere, is a hypocrite ; aijd beware 
that your own vanity does not encourage you. to think 
that you have, merited uncommon ^nd excessive instances 
of .fav9ur, and zeal to serve you. But the con^stant* 
steady esteem and friendship of a person long tried* &,n^ 
well known, who ha^^ obtained a reputation for virtue 
and, sincerity, is an invaluable treasure : if you can find 
it, preserve.it with a religious care, and return it with 
fidelity find zeal. , 

.. Never be trusted with the 5ecret».of ptjieig^ if youcnit 
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t»y any meaD» avoid it with decency; reject it, as an 
enemy to your peace, and as a^ snare for yoar good 
name. Whoever tells you a secret, usually tells it to 
many others : at length, it is betrayed ; and, as this 
breach of &ith is always denied by the guilty, the inno- 
cent are generally suspected. It has been thought good 
advice not to reveal our own secrets ; but I would 
rather advise you to have none. Do nothing that, if 
known, would wound your reputation, or fill your bosom 
with shame and regret. To lie at the mercy of acci-* 
dent ; to be obliged constantly to watch over our words 
and actions, lest what we wish to hide should be disco« 
vered ; is the life of a slave, full of fear, su^icion, and 
anxiety. Those, who have nothing to apprehend but 
falsehood and detraction, enjoy their own innocence, 
have an open look, a noble confidence, and a native 
^eerfulnesB. 

If, upon some difference, you should happen to lose 
any of your intimate acquaintance, do not be eager t9 
relate the circumstances of the quarrel, in order to justi(y 
your conduct and condemn theirs. Those stories, whick 
a thousand little circumstances inake of importance t» 
you, and warm your mind in the recital, are insipid to 
other persons; and, (While you think you amuse them, 
and are rising into consequence, by a detail of your own 
prudent management, you will become tiresome, imper- 
tinent, and ridiculous. If the party with whom you 
have differed, should pursuB this method, the wiser part 
of mankind will rather conclude them to be in fault, trooi 
their zeal to defend themselves, than you from your 
silence; for it is a consciousness that others will condemif 
us, which makes us eager to anticipate their judgment, 
— ^This rule extends to your talking of yourself and of 
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yoMT private a&irs, on every occasion, except when it 
bas some pertinent relation to the discourse of the com- . 
pany, or when it is necessary to obtain some valuable 
purpose. 

As to your behaviour at home, keep yourself always 
above the servants : your station is above theirs ; and 
all persons should act suitably to their station* But do 
not think I mean that you should treat them haughtily, 
or look upon the lowest of them with contempt; that 
you should put on a commanding air, or speak to them 
in a peremptory tone : this would be most elTectually td 
lose the superiority of your situation, and to become- 
despised and hated by those who ought to regard you 
with respect and esteem. My meaning is, that you 
should treat them courteously, but permit no unbecoming 
familiarity. Never suffer yourself to be made their 
confidant in any thing that they would conceal from their 
master and mistress ; decline the conversation, but with- 
out any frowning looks or harsh language. Avoid also 
the opposite extreme : do not watch their most trivial, 
actions as a spy, nor report every little misdemeanour 
which falls under your observation, with the low plea^ 
sure aiid petty officiousness of an informer. Never steal 
the knowledge of what passes between them, when they 
think they are alone, by secretly listening with a vain or 
nalevoleirt curiosity. What you overhear by such 
lueans may probably do you more harm, than any thing 
which may ^be thus discovereil can do you good. If 
your mother should delegate part of her authority to you, 
in the management of the household affairs, use it with 
Moderation, and give orders rather in her name than 
your own : you will then be obeyed, without seeming to 
assHme command, or to value yourself upon it. 
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If your father or mother should at any time express a 
disapprobation of your conduct, immediately resolve ta 
amend it, apologize for the past, and promise for the 
Aiture ; never seem in haste to justify yourself* £% en if 
you should think that the displeasure of your parents is 
unmerited, (in which iT^iis a thousand to one but you 
will be mistaken,) be sure to avoid, on the one hand, alt 
pert and self-sufficient replies, and, on the other, all- 
sullen looks and dumb resentment. If it should happen 
that a harsh expression escapes them, when their temper 
is ruffled by the perplexing accidents and disappointments 
6f life, it would be the highest ingratitude and indecency 
in you to express impatience or discontent : and, as th* 
reward of a contrary conduct, their own reflections upoft 
what is past, when their minds are calm, will be in- 
your favour^ and their affection will seek an opportunit]^ 
of compensating your uneasiness. You should regard 
these accidents as opportunities of endearing yourself to* 
them, and as tests of your prudence, duty, and affection*, 
^hat may not children expect from a father, who is a. 
i^riend to the whole circle of his acquaintance ! It is yotir 
happiness to have such a father : think yourself secure,, 
from his affection, of every thing that is fit for you, and 
do not anticipate his bounty l^y your requests. Both hi* 
pleasure and yours will be lessened, if you receive be- 
cause you ask, and he gives because he cannot deny you*. 
Bow very shameful, then, is the common triumph of 
favourites, for having obtained by importunity what is 
denied to merit, and withheld by prudence ! Whatever 
is thus gained from the hand, is lost in the heart. I 
have seen, with grief and resentment, every tender mo* 
ment watched, to urge a request^ and wrest a promise, 
from th^ generous weakness of unguarded affection* 
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How mean and selfish is such a practice ! Remember, 
that a noble mind will dispose a perdbn to suffer much, 
rather than ask a favour which he knows cannot be re* 
fused, if he thinks that his friend may have reason to 
wish it had not been asked. . . 

I shall finish this long letter with some advice of jet 
higher importance, — If you succeed in every design 
which you form, and the world favour you, till its utmost 
bourity is ^.Thausted, your happiness will be still imper* 
feet : yoii will find some desire unsatisfied ; and pos* 
session will never fill your wishes. But do not suffer 
the pfeserit hour to pass away unenjoyed, by an earnest 
^T\t anx!cu!! desire of some future good: for, if this 
weaknoss be indulged, your happiness will still fiy front 
ycu as y^u pursue it ; and there will be the same dis^ 
tahce fcetTv^.en you and the object of your wishes, till alt 
the vieicns of imaginatien shall vanish, and your progress 
tii farther degrees of temporal advantage shall be stopped 
by the grave. It is notwithstanding true, that the ex* 
jrectaticn of future good, if the object is worthy of a 
rfttional d::ire, pleases more than any present enjoy« 
raoir. You will, therefore, find that a wdl-grounded 
hope of Heaven will give a relish to whatever you shall 
possess upon earth. If there is no futurity, that we can 
anticipate with pleasure, we regret every moment that 
passes ; we see that time is flying away with all our en<» 
joyments ; that youth is short, health precarious, and age 
approaching, leaded with infirmities to which death only 
can put an end. For this reason, endeavour to secure 
an interest in the favour of God, which will ensure to 
you an everlasting life of uninterrupted and inconceivable 
felicity. Nor is this a difficult or an unpl easing attempt; 
no real present happiness needs be forfeited to purchase 
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Hfeftiture; for virtue knd piety at once seinre cver^ 
blessing, both in time and eterhity, 

I recommend to you the frequent perusal of this letter; 
As the world opens to yon, I believe you wiit see th« 
reason and the use of all the directions which I hav« 
^ven yon. If they assist you, in any degree, to pasd 
l^rottgh life with safety and reputation, I shall think my 
labour well bestowed. 

I ^am, dear «iadam, 

your affectionate friend, 

• John Hawkes^vorth. 

Letter VII. 
The^arl df Chathatifh to his nephew^ Thomas Piti^ es^ 
' (afterwards lord Camelford^ O't Cambridge. 

Bath, Jan. 12, 1T54. 
liy dear nephew, 

YouT letter from Cambridge ^nrdy 

«ie many very sensible pleasures. First, that you ar^ 

at Jaiit, iM a proper place for stady ani improvement^ 

inttead of losing, in London, any mere of tLatmoHt 

precious thing, time. Secondly, that you 8eeB»'pka9«4 

with the particular society you are placed iny and^wiftk 

the g«tatlemaD to whose care and instruction you art 

COBfmitted. And above all, i applaud the sounds sigiiC 

sense, and the love of virtue,. whicb< appear through yout^ 

whole, lettier. . ' • « 

You aro already possessed 'of the* true clue to guide 

you through the years of education, in the maxim yon 

lay^down, namely; thatAKeuse of learniiig ki, 'to render 

4 ffiad'.ftiore wise and virtubusi, not merely to>iDakie<lua 

kore learned. Go on,' my dear boy^ by this gsoldem 

tu][i^'and you camiot fail to > become, every tiiiitg tbat 
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your heart prompts you to wish to be, and that mine 
most affectionately v^shes for you. There is but one 
dan^r in your way; and that is, perhaps, natural 
enough to your age, the love of pleasure, or the fear of 
close application and laborious diligence* With the lasty 
there is nothing you may not conquer : and the first is 
#ttre to conquer and enslave every person, who does not 
strenuously and generously resist the first allurements of 
it, lest by small indulgences^ he fall undfer the yoke of 
irresistible habit. . " Vltanda est improba Siren, 'Desi- 
dia,'' I desire may be affixed to the curtains of your 
bed, and to the walls of your chambers. If you do not 
rise early, you never can make any progress worth 
pentiouiug; If you do not set apart your hours of read* 
^og 5 i^ y^^ suffer yourself, or an^ one else, to break in 
npon them ; your days will slip through your hands, un* 
profitably and frivolously, unpraised by all you wish te 
please, and really unenjoyed by yourself. Be assured, 
whatever you take from pleasure,, amusements, or indo-^ 
lence, for these first fevv years of your life, will repay 
you a hundred fold, in the pleasures, honours, and ad- 
Vantages, of all the remainder of your days. — You are 
la qualify youi^elf for the part in society, to which you 
are call^ by your birth and estate* You are to be a 
gentleman of siich learning and accomplishments, as may 
hereafter distinguish you in the service of your country ; 
not a pedant, who reads only to be called learned, 
instead of considering learning as an instrument of 
action. 

I have Rot the pleasure of knowing the gentleman 
who is youf tutor ; but I dare say he is every way 
«quai to such & charge, which I think no small one. I 
h<^e he wW concur with me, as to the course of study I 
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desire you may begin with ; and that such books, and 
$uch'onIy, as I have pointed out, may be read* 
Believe me, my dear nephew. 

With true affection. 

Ever yours, 

Chatham. 

Letter VIII.. 

The earl of Chatham to his nephew^ Thomas Pilt^ esqt 

(afterwards lord CamelfordO' «^ Cambridge. 

Bath, Jan. 14, 1754. 
My dear aephew, 

I intended to write to vou soon ;: 

but I do it the soonejr on account of your letter to your- 

auitt, which she traoHQiitted to me. 

If any thing,^ my dear boy, could hs^e happened, t»: 
raise you higher in- my esteem, and to* endear you more 
to me, k is the abhorrence you feel for the scene of vice 
and folly, and of rsal misery and perdition, (under the* 
false notion of pleasure and spirit,.), whicb ba» openedUa 
ycMiat your college ; and, at the same time, the generou» 
and wise resolution, and true spirit, with which you^ 
resisted and repulsed the first attempts upon, a mind^ 
I thank God, infinitely too firm and' noble, as wdl as^ 
too- elegant and enlightened, to be in any danger of' 
yielding ta such contemptible and wretched corrupt ^ 
laons* 

You ebarm me with the description, of MK Whcler,! 
Cultivate the- acquaintance- with him which you have so' 
fortunately begun. lit general, be sure to associate with' 
men much oWef than yourself;, scholars whenever you* 
can ; but always with: men of decent^ and kdnourablef 
lives. As their age and learnings l>«th superior to- your 
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ttWD, must necessarily entitle them to deference, aofd t^ 
the submissign of your own lights to theirs, you will 
learn that first and greatest rul^ for pleasing in conver- 
sation, as well as for drawing instruction and improve- 
ment from the company of superiors in age and know- 
ledge : namely, to be a patient, attentive, and well-bred 
Nearer, and to answer with modesty; to deliver your 
•wn opinion sparingly, and with becoming diffidence ; 
to request, when necessary, farther information or ex- 
planation on any point, with proper apologies for th« 
trouble you giv>2 ; or, if obliged to differ, to do it with 
All possible candour, and an unprejudiced desire to find 
and ascertain truth, with an entire indifference to the 
side on which that truth is to be found. Pythagoras en- 
joined his scholars an absolute silence through a long 
novitiate. I am far from approving such taciturnity. 
But I highly recommend the intent of Pythagoras^s in« 
junction: which is, to dedicate. the ^first parts of life to 
hear and to learn, ia order to collect materials, out of 
which to form well-founded opinions, and sound princi- 
ples ; and not to be presuming, prompt, and flippant, in 
hazarding slight, crude notions of things, and, by thai 
means, expose, the nakedness and emptiness of the mind> 
like a house opened to company before it is furnished 
either with necessaries, or with ornaments, for their re- 
ception and entertainment. And not only will this did* 
grace follow from such temerity and presumption, but a 
more serious danger ii? likely to ensue ; which is, the 
cjnbracing of errors for truths, prejudices for principles : 
and when that is once done, the adhering to them, only 
because one has declared for them; and the submitting^ 
for life, of the understanding and the conscience to a 
yoke of base and servile notions, vainly taken up, and 
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but I llkought it not amiss to offer these reflectiond to 
ybdr mind. 

As to your inabnei^ of behaving towards the unhapj)y 
young gentlemen yon describe, let it be manly arid tasy; 
decline their parties with civility ; retort their raillery 
with raillery, always tempered with good breeding. If 
they banter your regularity, oifder, decency, and love of 
study, banter, in return, the opposite qualities in them; 
and venture ta own frankly, that you came ta Cambridge, 
to learn what you can, not to follow what they tail 
pleasure. * 

I come now to the part of the advice I l>ave to offer 
yon, which most nearly concerns your welfare, and 
upon vihiih ievery good and* honourable jsiirpose of yout 
life will assuredly turn ; I mean the keeping up in your 
heart true sentiments of religion.. If you are not right 
towards God, you can never be so towards man. The 
noblest feeling of the humafn heart is here brought to the 
test. Is gratitude in the number of a man's virtues? If 
it is, the highest Benefactor demands the warmest re- 
turns of gratitude, love, aiid praise. If a man wants this 
virtue j where there are infinite obligations to excite and 
quicken it, he will be likely to want all others towards 
his fellow-cr«atures ; whose utmost gifts are jx)or, corii- 
pared to those which he daily receives at the hands 
of his never failing Almighty Friend. *' Remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth,'' is a maxim 
big with the deepest wisdom. " The fear bf the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom ;'' and " to depart from 
evil is understanding."** This is eternally true, whether 
the wits and rakes o^ Cambridge allow it or not; 
Bay, I most' add of tbis religious wisdom,' mat, '' a^: 
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ways arc ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace,^' whatever your young gentlemen of pleasure 
think. Hold fast, therefore, by this dieetoanchor of 
happiness, Religion: you will often want it in the 
times of most danger ; the storms and tempests of life* 
Cherish true religion ;% shun, with abhorrence and con,- 
lempt, superstition and enthusiasm. The first is the per- 
fection and glory, the two last are the depravation and 
disgrace, of human nature. Remember the essence oi 
rieligion, is, ^^ a heart void of offence towards God an4 
man ;^^ not subtle, speculative opinions, but an active, 
vital principle of faith. 

Go on, my dear child, in the admirable dispositions 
^ou have towards all that is right and good. — I have 
Beither paper nor word)& to tell you, how tenderly 

I am yours, 

Chatbaai. 

Letter IX. 
Dr, Schomberg to a lady^—^On reading. 

Madam, 

Conformably to your desire, and my promise, 
\ present you with a few thoughts on a method of read- 
ing ; which you would have had sooner, only that you 
ga^e me leave to set them down at my leisure hours. If 
my remarks should answer your expectations; if they 
should conduce to the spending of your time in a more 
profitable and agreeable manner, than most of your sex 
generally spend theirs; it will give me a pleasure equal 
at ioast to that which you will receive. 

It is to be wished that the female part of the human 
creation, on whom Nature has poured so many charms 
with so lavish a hand, would pay some regard to tt^ 
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^uldvadon of their mindi) and the iiii{Hroveinent of their 
undentandinga. This might easily be accomplished. 
Woold they besUm a fourth part of the time, in reading 
"proper books, which they throw away on the trifles and 
gewgaws of dress, it woald perfectly answer the pur« 
pose* Not that I am against the ladies adorning their 
persons : but let it be done with reason and good sense, 
not caprice and humour ; for there is good sense in dress 
as in all things else. Strange doctrine to some! but I 
am sure, madam, you know there is: you practise it. 

The most important rule to be laid down to any one 
who reads for improvement, is, never to read but with 
attention* 

As abstruse learning is not necessary for the accom*^ 
plishment of one of your sex, a small degree of it will 
suffice. The subjects which I would particularly re* 
commend to you, I will throw under the following 
heads : history, morality^ and poetry. The first employt 
the memory; the second, the judgment; and the third, 
the imagination. 

Whenever you undertake to read history, make a 
small abstract of the memorable events, and set down in 
MAiSit year they happened. If you entertain yourself 
with the life of a famous person, do the same with re- 
spect to his most remarkable actions; adding the year 
and the place of his birth and deatL You will find this 
method a great help to your memory, as it will lead you 
to remember what you do not write down, by a sort of 
chaiA that links the whole history together* 

Bodts on morality deserve an exact reading* There 
are none m our language more useful and entertaining 
than the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians* They are 
the standards of the English tongue ; and, as such, they 
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sliould'be read orer and over again j for ;as'We imper- 
ceptibly slide into the manners and habits of those ^ per- 
sons, with whom we most frequently conveirse ; ' so, 
reading being, as it were, a sileUt ' conversation, we in- 
sensibly write and talk in;the style of the authors, whom 
we have most frequently read, and who have left the 
deepest impi^essions on our mind. Now, in order to re- 
tain what yoa read on the various subjects that fall unde)r 
Ae head of nirorality, I woald advise you to mark 
with a pencil whatisver you find particalarly wbrth re- 
membering. If a passage should strike you; mark it 
in the margin; 4f an expression, draw a line, un* 
der it; if a whole paper in the fbrementioned book^, 
cr any others which are writteii in the same Idese and 
uneonnected maimer, m^ke an asterisk ovbr the first 
lioe. By these means you will select the most vaiiK 
able parts; which, by being distifiguished from the 
rest, will, OB repeated reading, sink deeper in your 
inemory. 

The last article is poetry. To distinguish good 
poetry from bad, turn it out of vers^ into' prose, and see 
whether the thought is natural, and tho words are- 
adapted to it; or whether they are not too big and 
sounding, or too low and mean for the sense which they 
would cbnvey. This rule will prevent yon from being 
imposed on by bombast and fustian, which, with 
mamy, pass for sublime : smooth- verses th^t run df 
ihe eai^ with an easy cadence and harmbnious turn,^ 
very often impost nonsense on the world, and are 
Kke your fine dressed beaux, who pass for Me gen- 
tlemen. Divest both of their outward ornaments, and 
people are surprised they could have been so easily 
deluded. 
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I hare now, madam, given you* a few rules : t 
coald have added more; but these will be sufficient 
to enable you to read w^out burth'ening your memory, 
and yet with another view besides that of barely 
killing time, as too many are accustomed to do *. The 
task you have imposed on me, is a strong proof of 
your knowing the true value of time, and having im- 
proved it ; and that there are other proofs, those 
who have the pleasure of being acquainted with you 
can tell. 

Believe me to be, with the utmost sincerity, as I 
really am, madam, 

Your faithful, humble servant^ 

Isa&c Schomberg. 

* <« Many people,^ aayi an ingenkxu writer, ** low a gieal delU of 
time by reading : forthej read absurd ronnuices, where characters 
that never existed, are insipidly displayed, and sentiments that were 
never felt, are pompously described ; and such sort of idle, frivo* 
hits stufiT, that nourishes and improves the mind, just as much as 
whipped cream would the body. Adhere to the best established 
boD};S in ttvery language ; the c^brated poets, historians, oratops^ 
^d plHlosophers* By these means, (to use a city metaphor,) you 
will txiak^j^fty ^er cmt, of that time, of which others do not make 
above three or four, or pro'bably nothing at all.-- Lay down a 
method fbr your reading ; and allot to it a certain share of your 
time. Let it be in ^ (knudstent and consecutive course, and not in 
that desoltoiy manner, in which many people read sqraps oi di& 
toent authors^ upon difiVrent sub3ectB.-^Kever read history withf> 
cut having tofipBi and a ehronological bdok or tables, lying by you» 
and constantly recurred to ; without which, histoiy is a confused 
heap of facts.-— At your spore moments, take up a good book of 
rational amusement, and detacheid pieces ; as Horace, Boileau, La 
ftruyere, &c This will be sa much time saved^ and by do meaoa 
in emp^ed,* 
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Letter X. 
John Dunning^ esq. to a young gentleman of the 

Inner Temple* 

LincolnVInn, March 3, 1779« 
Dear sir, 

The habits of intercourse in which I have 
lived with your family, joined to the regard which 1 en- 
tertain for yourself, make me solicitous, in compliance 
with your request, to give you some hints concerning 
the study of the law. 

Our profession is generally ridiculed as being dry and 
unintetesting ; but a mind anxious for the discovery of 
truth and information, will be amply gratified for the 
toil, in investigating the origin and progress of a jurb* 
prudence, which has the good of the people for its basis, 
and the accumulated wisdom and experience of ages for 
its imprxyvement. Nor is the study itself so intricate as has 
been imagined ; especially since the labours of some modem 
writers have given it a more regular.and scientific ibrm. 
Without industry, however, it is impossible to arrive at 
any eminence in practice; and the man who shall be 
bold enough to attempt excellence by abilities alone, wiil 
soon find himself foiled by many, who have inferior un- 
derstaniSngs, but better attainments. 

I imagine that a considerable degree of learning is 
absolutely necessary. The elder authors frequently 
wrote in Latin, and the foreign jurists continue the 
practice to this day. Be^es, elassieal attaimaaents eoa*^ 
tribute much to the refinement of the onderstanding, and 
to the embellishment of the style. The utility of 
grammar, rhetoric^ and logic, is known anjd fell by 
every one* Geometry will afibrd the most apposite 
examples of close and pointed reasoning ^ and geography 
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b of 80 much use in common life, that there is lees 
credit in knowing it, than dishonour in being unac- 
quainted ^i. with it. But it is history, and more parti- 
cularly that of his own country, -which will occupy the 
attention, and attract the regard, of the great lawyer* 
A minute knowledge of the political revolutions, and of 
the judicial decisions of our predecessors, whether in the 
more ancient or modem enfi of our government, is 
equally useful and interesting* This will include » 
narrative of all the material alterations in the common 
law, and the reasons of them. 

I would always recommend a diligent attendance on 
the courts of justice ; as by that means, the practice of 
them, (a circumstance of great moment,) will be easily 
and naturally acquired. A much stronger impression 
will be made on the mind by the statement of the case, 
and the pleadings of the counsel, than by a cold, unin- 
teresting detail of them, in a report. But above all, a trial 
at bar, or a special argument, should never be n^lected. 
It is usual on these occasions to iBke notes ; a knowledge 
ef short-hand will give such facility to your labours, as 
to enable you to follow the most rapid speaker with cer- 
tain^ and precision. Common*place books are conve- 
Blent and useful ; and a% they are generally lettered, » 
reference may be had to them in a moment. It is usual 
to acquire some insight into real business, under an 
eminent special pleader, previous to actual practice at 
the bar t this idei^ I beg leave strongly to second t and, 
indeed, I have known but a few great men who have 
not possessed this advantage. 

I snbjoin a list of books necessary for your perusal 
tti^ instruction; to which I have annexed agme re« 
marks. Wishing that you may add to h- successful 
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pra^iee, that ititegrlty .which can alone make yo» 
worthy of it, I renani &c. 

' . . . JohnDuQQing^ 

Letter XI. 
Dr. Home (afterwards bishop of Norwich) to a young 

clergyman. 

■' De'ar ■< : — , • 

• I am much pleased t6 hear that yask 

have been fbr some time stationary at Oxford; a place 

where a mani-may bdst prepare himself, to go forth as 

a burning and shining light*, into aworld, where charity 

k ' wuxed <ioId^ and whi?re truth is nearly obscured.. 

Whenever it jileases G6d to appoiiit you to the goviem* 

ment of a parish, you will ftt\d w&rU enough to employ 

yon. Therefore, before that time come&, you should be 

cftfe^l to p!\>vide yourself \tith illl necessary Kubw* 

ledge ; lest, by and by, when you ought <i> fee buiJding, 

you 'should have yoiir maf^^ri^ls to Idok for, and lo^ briT»g 

together. Besides, t!ie habit of itndying and thk>kio§|. 

if it is not acquired in the first patt rtf Hfe^ rar<^ly tacaz^ 

afterwards. For want of spiritual exercises, a man b 

mhrerably drawn into the eddy of a worldly diss?jmlk)w, 

and knows not how to get out of it again ; the facnlticrf 

of hitisoul are bentrmbed; and he- sinks into imkol^ncei,' 

till • ♦'the night cometh, when no man c&n wdrfe.** 

Happy, therefore, is be,: who betimes acqoires a rellA' 

far holy solitude, and accustoms himself m his yoidh^ to 

bear tiie yoke of Christ^s discipline : Who oansitafone; 

and keep silence, and seelp Wisdotfi difigentfj^ whck'e she 

may be found, in the Scriptures of faith, affld ift' the 

writings of thfe S^hrts: ^bo; fl-om these idfrer^^ oi 

Pairadisei^ extracts the horfey of -knowledge afad 'di^^ 

teve, and with' it fills every cell of his understanding 

a^nd affections! The winter of affliction, disease, and 
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iold age, will not surprise such a one in an unpre- 
pared state* He wilF not be confounded in the peril- 
ous time; and in the days of dearth, he will have 
enough to strengthen, comfdrt, ahd support, him and 
his brethren. 

Precious beyond rubies are the hours of youth and 
health ! Let none of them pass unprofitably away : for 
surely they make to ihtfmselves wings; and they ar^ 
as a bird cutting «wifily the air, and the trace dif her 
can no more be found. If well^^nt, they fly to Heaven 
with news that rejoices angels; and they meat .ys agi^in, 
u witnessed for us, at the tribunal of our Lord. When 
the graces- of time run into the glories of eternity, how 
(rilling will the labomr eeem, that has, through grace^ 
procured us everlanting rest: for which the apostiet 
toikd night and day, and (he martyrs ^^ loved not their 
lives unio death r^ 

These, my deltr ■ *■ - ^ ^ aire tty sentiments: woulct 
to €rod that my practice were roore^conibrmable to them 
ftan it is, that I might be less onworthif to advise and 
exhort others ! But, I trust, ehat the persuasion I have 
of the trach of wh«t is said above, (which every day^a 
experienoe more and more oonrfirms,) will influence my 
conduct in thfs particular, and make me more watchful 
in time to ooin«. In the mean season, I cannot forbear 
pressing the same upon you, as I should do with my 
dying breath ; since u|xmi the due proportioning and em* 
ploying of our .time, all our progress in grace and know- 
ledge depends. 

If there be any thing with regard to the choice or 
matter of your studies in which I can assist you, let me 
know, as you can have no doubt of my being, ia all thinga^ 

Mobt aflfectionately yours^ 

. George Home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Letters of Admonition and Expos- 
tulation. 



Letter L 

Sir William Temple to the countess of Essex. — On 

excess of her grief occasioned by the loss of her onhf 

daughter. 

Sheen, Jam. 29, 1674. 

The honour which I received by a letter ff om 
jrottT ladyship, was too great not to be acknowledged; 
yet I doubted whether that occasion could bear me out 
in the confidence of giving your ladyship any furthei 
trouble. But I can no longer forbear, on account of 
the sensible wounds that have so often of late been given 
your friends here, by the desperate expressions in seve- 
ral of your letters, respecting your temper of mind, yodr 
iiealth, and your life; in ail which, you mtist allow then 
to be extremely concerned. Perhaps none can be, at 
heart, more partial than I am to whatever regards 
your ladyship, nor more inclined to defend you on this 
very occasion, h<^v unjust and unkind soever you are to^ 
yourself. But when you throw away your health, or 
your life, so great a remainder of your own family, and 
so great hopes of that into which you are entered, and 
all by a desperate melancholy, upon an event past re* 
medy, and to which all the mortal race is perpetually 
subject ; give me leave to tell you, madam, that what 
you do is not at all consistent either with so good 
a Christian, or so reasonable and great a person, 
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as your ladyship appears to the lyorld in all other 

lights* 

I know BO duty in religion more generally agreed 
on, nor more justly required by God Almighty, than a 
perfect submission to his will in all things ; nor do I . 
think any disposition of mind can either please him more, 
or become us better, than that of being satisfied with all 
he gives, and contented with all he takes away. None, 
I am sure, can be of more honour to God, nor of more 
ease to ourselves. For if we consider him as our 
Maker, we cannot contend with him ; if as our Father, 
we ought not to distrust him: so that we ,may be con- 
fident, whatever he 'does, is intended for good ; and 
whatever happens that we interpret otherwise, yet we 
can get nothing by repining, nor save any thing by re« 
sisting. 

But if it were fit for us to reason with God Almighty, 
and your ladyship^s loss were acknowledged as great as it 
eoold have been to any one ; yet, I doubt, you would 
have but ill grace to complain at the rate you have done, 
or rather as you do : for the first emotions or passions, 
may be pardoned ; it is only the continuance of them 
which makes them inexcusable. In this world, madam, 
there is nothing perfectly good ; and whatever is called 
80, is but either comparatively with other things of its 
kind, or else with the evil that is mingled in its com- 
position : so, he is a good man who is better than men 
commonly are, or in whom the good qualities are more 
than the bad ; so, in the course of life, his condition is 
esteemed good, which is better than that of most other 
men, or in which the good circumstances are more than 
the evil. By this measure, I doubt, madam, your com- 
plaints ought to "be turned into acknowledgments, and 
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your friends: would have cause to rejoice, ra(tiier than te^ 
condole, with you. When your ladyship has fairly con- 
sidered how God Aknighty has dealt whh you 19, what 
be iias given, yoi< may be left to judge yourself how you 
kave dealt with him in your complaints for what he baa. 
taken away. If you look aboiit you,' and consider other 
lives as well as your own, and what your lot is, in com* 
parison wi^ those that have been drawn in the circle o£ 
your: knowledge ;. if you thitik how few are bora with 
honour^ how many die without naikie jot children, how 
little beauty we see, how few friends we hear ^ of, how 
much poverty, and how many diseases, there are in tht 
world; you will fall down upon your knees, and, instead 
^f repining at one affliction, will admire so many bless- 
ings as you have received at the h&nd of God. 

To put your ladyship in mind of what you are, and 
of the advantages which you have, would look like a 
design to flatter you. But this I may say, that we will 
pity you as much as you please, if you will tell us who 
they are whom you think, upon ail circumstances, you 
have reason to envy. Now if I iiad* a master ^ho gave 
me all I could ask, but thought fit to take one thing from 
me agaih, either because I used it i]*!, or gave myself so 
much over to it, as to neglect what I owed to him, or to 
the world; or perhaps because he would show his power, 
atid put me in mind from whom I held all the rest : 
would you think I had much reason to complain of hard 
usage, and never to retnember any more what wais left 
me, never to forget what was taken away? 

It is true, you have lost a child, and all that could be 
lost in a child of that age : but you have kept one child, 
and you aire likely to do so long ; you have the assurance 
of another^ and the hopes of many more. You have kept 
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a hnaiiaQd^: great in enployment, in foftaoe, . a&d iadkut 
esteem of go«d men. Yoa iiave Jcepb your beauty, and 
your health, unless you have.desCrogred them .yourself^ cr 
discouraged them^iito 8tay>with. you by. using them '^ili. 
You have friends -who are: as- kind to you. «s. you. can 
wish., ,or as you can -giye them leare to be« Yop hav^ 
honour and esteemifrom all who know you ; or. if dver 
it faib^in ^ny degree^ it is only upon that paint of your 
seeming to be fallen out with God and the whole wb|4d^ 
and neither to icare for yourself, nor any thing else,, after 
\fhat you haye loet. 

You will say, perhaps, that one thing was all to^yoU) 
imd your •fondness of it made yon indifferent to every 
thing else. But thi?, I doubt, will be so far from 
justifying yoa, that it will prove to be your fault, as well 
as your misfoKune.. God Aknighty gave you all the 
blefssings of life; and you set yonr heart wholly upon 
one^ and despise or undervalue all the rest: is this hifi 
fault or yours ? nay, -is it not to be* very unthankful to 
Heaven, as well a^ very scornful to the rest of the 
world? is it not to say,* because you -have lodt one thing 
God has given, yon thank him fot nothing he has hft^ 
and care 'not what he takes awsiy ? is it liot to say, since 
that one thing is goiie out of the world, there k nothing 
left in it which you think can deserve yonr knidnejss or 
esteem ? A friend makes me a ^ast, ' and places before 
sie all that his car& or kindness could provide : but I set 
my heart upon one dish alone, and, if that happens to be 
thrown down,' I scorn all the rest ; and though he sends 
for another of the same kind, yet I rise from the table 
in a rage, and say; ^^ My friend is become my enemy, 
»nd he has. done m^ the greatest wrong in the world/^ 
* Have I reason, madam, or good grace, in what I do ? 
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or would it become me better to eat of the rest that Is 
before me, and thiak no more of what had happened, 
and could not be remedied? 

Christianity teaches and commands us to raoder^Ue 
our passions; to temper our affecticms towards all things 
below; to be thankful for the possession, and patieiU 
under thfe loss whenever he who gave shall see fit to 
take away* Your extreme fondness was perhaps as 
displeasing to God before, as now your extreme afflic* 
tion is; and your loss may have beea a punishment for 
your faults in the manner of ^?yoying what you had. It 
it at least pious to ascribe all the ill that befalls us to our 
•wn demerits, rather than to injustice in God. And it 
becomes us better to adore the issues of his Providence 
in the effects, than to inquire into tlie causes : for sub- 
missimi is the only way of reasoning between a creature 
and its Maker; and contentment in his will is the 
greatest duty we can pretend to^ &nd the best remedy 
we can apply to all our misfortunes. 

But, madam, though religion were no party in your 
case, and, for so violent and injurious a grief, you had 
nothing to answer to God, but only to the world atnd 
yourself; yet I very much doubt how you w^ould be 
acquitted. We bring into the world with us a poor,- 
needy, uncertain life ; short at the longest, and unqiHet 
at the best. All the imaginations of the witty and the 
wise have been perpetually busied to find out the ways 
to revive it with pleasures, or to relieve it with diver* 
sicms; to compose it with ease, and settle it with safety. 
To these ends have been employed the institutions of 
lawgivers, the reasonings of philosophers, the inventions 
of poets, the pains of labouring, and the extravagances 
of voluptuous men. All the world is perpetually at 
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Work Oi&t Wt poor mortal lires may pass the easier and 
happier for that little time we po68e«9 them, or else end 
the better when we lose them. On this accoont, riehes 
and honours are coveted, friendship and love pursued, 
and ^e virtues themselves admired in the world. Now^ 
madam, is it not to bid defiance to all mankind^ to con*^ 
demn their universal opinions and designs, if instep ot 
passing your life as well and easily, yoi^ resolve to pass 
it as ill and as miserably, as you catif You grow in* 
sensible to the conveniences of riches, the delights of 
honour and praise, the charms of kindness or friendships 
nay to the observance or applause of virtues themselves^ 
for, who can you expect, in these excesses of passions; 
will allow that you show either temperance or fortitude, 
either prudence or justice ? ^nd as for your friends, I 
suppose you reckon upon losing their kindness, when yoil 
have sufficiently convinced them they can never hope 
for any of yours, since you have none left for yourself^ 
or any thing else. 

t^assions are, perhaps, the stings, without which, it is 
said, no honey is made. Yet I think all sorts of men 
have ever agreed, they ought to be our servants, and 
not our masters ; to give us some agitation for enter* 
tainment or exercise, but never to throw our reason out 
t)f its scat. It is better to have no ps^ssions at all, than 
to have them too violent ; or such alone, as, instead of 
heightening our pleasures, affotd us nothing but vexation 

and pain. 

In all Buch losses as your ladyship^s has been, there is 
something that common nature cannot be denied ; there- 
is a greal deal that good nature may be allowed. But 
all excessive and outrageous grief or lamentation for th# 
dead, Was accounted, among the ancient Christians, to 
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tiave BOmetbing Heathenish; and, lUBOBg tb^ civil 
natioDS of old, to have something barbarous 2 andi^-there* 
fore* it has been the care of the first to moderale it 
b^ their prjeqepts, and of tht latter to restrain it ipf their 
law^ — When young children are taken away, W9 are 
sure they are well, and escape much ill, which wooldi 
in all appearaooe, have befollen th^a if they had ataid 
longer with U0« Our kindness to them is deemed .ta 
{iroceed from common opinions, or fond imaginations, 
&ot friendship or esteem; and U> be grounded upon 
enfi^rtainment, rather than use in the many f)ffioe9 of liie. 
Nor wiNild it pass from any person besides yaur lady* 
i^p, to say you lost a companion and a friend of nine 
years old; though you lost ^ne indeed, who gave the 
feirest hopes that could be, of being both in time, and 
(^v^ry thing else that is estimable and good* But 
l^et^ that itself is very uncertain, considering the chancer 
of time, the infection of company, the snares of the worlds 
and the passions of youth i so that the most excellent and 
agreeable creature of that tender age, might, by the 
course of years and accidents^ become the most miserable 
herself; and a greater trouble to her friends by Jiving 
long, than she could have been by dying young. 

Yet, after all, madam, I think your^loss so great, and 
eome measure oi your grief so deserved, that, would all 
your passionate complaints, all the anguish of your hearty 
do any thing to retrieve it ; could tears water the lovely 
plant, so as to make it grow again after once it is cut 
down; could sighs furnish new breath, or could it draw 
life and Fpirits from the wasting of yours ; I am sure 
your friends would be so far from accusing your passion, 
that they would encourage it as much, and share it as 
deeply, as they eould. But, alas ! the eternal laws i^ 
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Ae icffeatkn extinguish all such hopes, forbid' all 9ach 
tksigBs ; nature gives us maay .chikken and Mends' to 
lake them avvay, hut takes 'none awayt^to give them lo 
m again* JUid: tUa makea^^lhe eiz^Gesaes of grief ':t» 
Jye 'uniVcraally «Dademned as ainataral,'- becMige«8a 
01^ in .yain ; * whereas • inalare does nodiing • in ivain e 
as unreasonable, because so contrary to our 6Wn design % 
kat Vie All .desi^ to be* ivviell, and at^iease, afi^' by 
grief .ute ndkn ourselires troubles inos(t properly out 
of the idtfst, .trhiiat onr ra^iofgs ^d cemplaints are but 
likeitocows .ahot up^iinto the atr^ at Jio inark, and so' to 
no piii|H»e, bnt^niy'lo fall back.tqxn our own heads, 
and-disslroy omselves.' 

.Perhaps, madam, you will say, this is your desigOt 
eC, pf not^ y«iir desire ; bat I hope yoa are not yet %a 
far g/fm^f or ao desperately bent* Your iadyshtp know^ 
yery wp^, your m^. isntJi yovr own, hut His who lent 
it yctt, to manag€i,.apcl,*pi:Qsei;ve, in^tbe beat way yon 
can, apd not to thrpw it a^pray, aa if it icam^from some 
common hand. Our life bei2>^g8, -iibia grieati measure^ 
to our ce^n^y, andoiur f^|nl% riither«fare,;by all human 
laws as well aa fiiyine., ^^idw (i<?r has ^Yer been agreed 
upon as the .g|:eat6$t crune ; and tt^ is punished .here wilji; 
the utmost shame, whic| is>9(il.tt*at^ean( be inflicted kipon 
the dead. But is the crim^ nAJQh lfes& tcT-kill^io^lMslTea 
by a slow poison, than^ lo^ a .sudden :1iyomKi? • Now,- d| 
we do it, and know we do it, Iby aJLoing. ar>d continual, 
grief, can we think ourselves innocent ? Whf t great 
difference is there, if we break pur hearts, or consMnte^ 
them; if we pierce them, or bruise them; since all tef^ 
viinates in the same death, as all 4u:ises from the 8asM» 
de^ir ? But what if it does ti9t go so far I it is not iii-^ 
cleed so bad as it might be, but that does not excuse it I 
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though I do not kill tnj neighbour^ is it no liiR;t i$ 
wound bim, or to spoil him of the eonveniences of JifeT 
The greatest crime is for a maa to kill himself i vi it A 
smaii one to wound himself, by anguish of heart, hf 
gcief^ or despair ; to ruin his health ; to shorts his age; 
to deprive himself of all the pleasnrei ease, and •njey* 
ment of life? 

Next td the mischiefi which we do ours^hies, ard 
those which we do our childretr, and our friends, wh(^ 
deserve best of us, or at least deserve no ill* The child 
you cart'y about you, what- has it done,' that you should' 
endeavour to deprive it of life, almost as soon as you be* 
stow it ? or if you suffer it to be born, that you should, 
by your ill usage of yourself, so much impair the 
strength of its body, and perhaps the very temper of its 
mind, by giving it such an infusion of melancholy, as 
may serve to discolour the ob^cts, and disrelish the 
accidents^ it u^y meet with in the common train (^ life t 
Would it bto 4 smaH injury to my lord Capell, to deprive 
him of a mother, Iron whose prudence and kindness he 
may justly expect the care of his health and education, 
the forming of his body, and the cultivating of his mind, 
the seeds of honour and virtue, and the true principles 
of a happy life t How has lord Essex deserved that yoii 
should deprive)^imofa wife, whom he loves with so much 
passion, i(nd, which is more, with so much reason; whd 
fs 96 grisat an' honour and support to his family, so great 
a hope lo bis fortune, and comfort to his life 9 Are there 
so many left of your own great family, that you should 
desire in a manner wholly to reduce it, by suffering 
abnost the last branch of it, to wither away before its 
timet or is yOur country, in this age, so stored with 
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may justly expect from so noble* a race? . 

Whilst I had any hopes that your tears would Q9tee. 
you, or that your grief would consume itself by liberty 
and time, your ladyship knows very well I never 
accused it ; nor ever increased it, by the common, 
formal ways of attempting to assuage it : and this, I am 
6ure, is the first office of the kind I ever performed, 
cftherwise than in the most ordinary forms. I was. in 
hopes what was so violent, could not be long : but, when 
I observed it to grow stronger with age, and increase 
like a stream the further it ran ; when I saw it draw 
out to such unhappy consequences, and threatea not less 
than your child, your health, and your life, I could no. 
longer forbear this endeavour. Nor can I end it, with* 
out begging of your ladyship, for God^s sake, for. 
your own, for that of your children and your friends, 
your country and your family, that you would no longer 
abandon yourself to so disconsolate a p^sion : but that 
you would, at length, awaken your piety, give way tq 
your prudence, or, at least, rouse up the invincible 
spirit of the Piercie&, which never yet shrunk at any dis- 
aster; that you would sometimes remember the great 
honours and fortunes of your family, not always the. 
losses 8 cherish those veins of good, humour that are so 
natural to you, and sear up those of ill that would make 
you so ankind to your children, and to yourself; and^ 
above all, that you would enter upon the cares of your 
' health, and your life, For^ my part, I know nothing 
that could be so great an honour and a satisfaction to me,, 
as if your ladyship would own me to . have contributed 
towards this cure; but, however, none can perhaps more 
justly pretend to your pardon for the attempt, since thierQ. 

E3 



jtfhcm^ I aiQ siire, who has always bad at fidairt' i^ 

greater honour for yo\ir ladyship's family, oor cair have* 
lOare esteem hr you^ thah, madam, 
Your most obedient, 

• * And most humble servant, 

• • .t 

William Temple. 

Letter IL 
JPr. Doddridge ta Sir «/. ^— . On swearing. 

Northampton, Dec. 8, 174?, 
Dear sir, 

Permit me frankly to speak my mind to yoi^ 
en a subject, on which I fear to be silent, lest I shouhf 
fell in a brianch of duty and gratitude to a gentleman, t6 
whom I think myself obliged, and whom I would gladly 
serve to the best of my littlie ability. Be not angry ,j 
when I teil you,'! was heartily grieved at the libertiea» 
you took last night, in using the venerable name of the 
Svier Blessed God in so light a manner ; and in the need- 
less appeals which you made to him, as to things that- 
would have been believed on much less evidence than- 
the word of Sir J. — ~,~., I have not heard, for 
fiome years, so much of that kind of language, except 
when passing by people of low education, in' the streets y 
trhether it be owing to the complaisance with which* 
gentlemen commonly treat our profession, or, as I rather 
hope, to a sense of what is in -itself reasonable and' 
decent 

I am sure, sii^, that your knowledge of men and 
things id capable of inaking conversation pleasant and 
itaprovingV and of flilling up your full share in it without 
ftbse dreadful expletives ; for dreadful J must call them» 
whco considered with « view to that strict account >n'hi«k> 
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tamit eertainly, and quickly, be rendered up to God for 
ail our ?N>rds^ ae well aal our actions. 

I was the more seiicitotts, sir, to mention this affair to» 
you, in consideratioft of your office as a magistrate; 
the dignity of which must certainly be most effectually' 
supported by ayoidkig whatever it re({uires you to> 
punish in others. In this view, sir, permit me to* 
entreat you to join your efforts with those of all other 
wise and good men, to discountenance, and, if poraiUe^ 
to drive out of the world, this unprofitable enornuty a£ 
fliwearing in common conversation ; concerning the evil of 
which, I am sure it is not necessary to enlarge, when adk 
dressing myself to a gentleman of your good naderstaiiding. 

I conclude, sir, with my most affectionate wishes and 
prayers: for you, that the whole of your coifduet, in every 
circumstance of life, may be sueh as will yield the most, 
pieasiog reflections m the awful hour of death, and the* 
most eomibrtalUe- account before the IhviBe tribunal, tfi 
vlncbwe are hasteaii^: and in the serious views of 
vdnch, I have presumed to give you this trouble, hoping 
you will esteem it, as it undoubtedly is, » proof that i 
am^ with great sincerity, sir, 

Your most futhfol, humble servant, 

PhiHp Doddridge, 

L£TTBR III. 

Meu^ Raines Hervey- 1^ Biehard Naahi 6iq.*^^-0» a lifa^ 

^ ^infiU pleasure* , 

Sir, . 

This letter comes from your sincere friend, and, 

Oiie who has your best interest deeply at heart \ it comes, 

* liastet of tbe ceremonieB at Bath^-*^* Rervey is suppmipd* 
to have written this fetter, when he waa at Batii, in the year 1'74^ 
It was found among Mr. Nssh*s papers after bis death. 
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on a design altogether important, and of no less conse^ 
quence than your everlasting happiness : so that it may. 
justly challenge your attentive regard* It is not to up- 
braid or reproach, much )ess to triumph and insult oyer, 
your misconduct; — no! it is pure benevolence which 
prompts me to write : and I hope I shall not raise your 
resentment. However, be the result what it may, I 
i^annot bear to see you walk in the paths that lead to de» 
struction, without warning you of your danger ; without 
sounding in your ears the awful admonition : '^ Return 
and live ; why will you die ?"— I have long observed 
and pitied you; and a most melancholy spectacle which 
I lately beheld, made me resolve to caution you, lest you- 
also come into the same condemnation. 

I was not l&Tig since called to visit a gentleman, who, 
a short time before, was of the most robust body, and 
gayest temper, I ever knew. When I visited him, I 
found him no more that sprightly and vivacious son of 
joy which he used to be: but languishing, pining away, 
and withering, under the chastising hand of God ! bis 
iimbs feeble and trembling \ his countenance forlorn 
and ghastly; and the little breath whidi he had left^ 
sobbed out in sorrowful sighs! bis body hastening dpace 
to the dust, to lodge in the silent grave, the land of dark** 
liess and desolation ; his soul just going to God v^bo 
gave it, and preparing itself to depart to its long home, to 
enter upon an unchangeable and eternal state. When I 
inras come into his diamber, and had seated myself by 
)jii& bed, he cast a most wishful look upon me ; and then 
began, as well as be was able, to ^eak. ^^ Oh ! that I 
had been wise ; that I had known this ; that I had con^ 
aidered my latter end ! — ^Death is knocking at my door ; 
in a few hours more I shall draw my last gasp^ Vti4 



\. 
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tihen, judgment, tremendous judgment! — Ho\;i'«> sjiall j( 
appear, unprepared as I am,, before the alloknowiii^^aji(i 
omnipotent God ? how shall I endure the da^ of U'^ 



coming?"' 



When I mentioned, among many other things, thai 
strict holiness, which be had formerly so slightly esteemed, 
he replied with a hasty eagerness 5 " Oh ! that holiness 
is the only thing I now long for : I have not words to 
tell you bow highly 1 value it. To obtain it, I would 
gladly part with all my estate, large as that is. — -Now 
my benighted eyes are enlightened, I clearly discern the 
things that are excellent. What is there in the place 
n hither I am going, but God? or, what is there toJje 
desired on earth, but religion?" 

If God should restore you to health, sajd I, do you 
think that you would alter your former coarse? " I call 
Heavea and earth to witness," said he, •' I would labour 

• 

for holiness, as I shall soon labour for life. As for riches, 
and pleasures, and the applauses of men, I account them 
as dross ; — no more to my bappiness than the feathers 
that lie on tbe floor. — Oh ! if the righteous Judge would 
try me, once more ; — ^if he \vould but reprieve and spare 
me a little longer ; — in what a spirit would I spend the 
remainder of my days ! I would know no other busi- 
nesi, aitn at no other end, than perfecting myself in 
boiiness : whatever contributed to that, every means of 
grace, every opportunity of spiritual improveuient| 
should be dearer to me than thousands of gold and 
silver-— But alas 1 why do I amuse myself with fond 
imaginations? The best resolutions at'e now insigni« 
£caQt, because they are too late : th^ day, in which I 
should hav« worked, is over and gone j and I see a sad, 
Jborrible night approaching, briugin'g' with it the black» 



*e«s of darkness for ever.' Hitherto, (wo is me!) wheri 
God called, I refused ; when htf invited, I was one of 
them who made excuses. Now, theref Dre, I receive the 
reward of my deeds; fearfulness and trembling are 
come uplon me ; I am in sore anguish already ; and this 
is but the beginning of sorrows ! It does not yet appear 
what t shall be ; — ^but, surely, I shall be ruined, un- 
cibne!^ 

This sad scene 1 saw with my eyes ; these words, 
and many more equally affecting, I heard with my earss 
and,' soon' afler, I attended the unhappy gentleman to 
his tomb. The poor, breathless skeleton spoke in such 
ah accent, and with so much earnestness, that I could 
not easily forget him, or his words. And as I wad 

S using upon this sorrowful subject, I remembered Mr. 
ash ; — I remembered you, sir ;; — for I discerned too 
near an agreement and correspondence between yourself 
and the deceased. They are alike, said I, in their 
ways ; and what shall hinder them from being alike iil 
ibeir end f The course of their actions is equally full 
of sin and folly ; and why should not the period of them 
^e. equally full of horror and distress ? I am grievously 
afraid for the survivor, lest, as he livjes the life, so he 
should die the death, of this wretched man. 

For this cause, therefore, I take my pen, to advise, 
to admonish, nay, to request you, to repent, while yotk 
have opportunity ; if haply yon may find grace and for- 
^iveness. Yet a moment, and you may die ; yet a little 
while, and you must die : and will you go down with 
infamy and despair to the grave, rather than depart in 
peace, and with hopes full of immortality ? 

Bat I must tell you plainly, sir, with the ut^nost free- 
dom^ that your present behaviour is not the way to re« 



€oiic3^ yourself to God: jo\k are so far 'from nakiBg; 
atonement to (^R^ied justice, tliat yoa are aggravatisg^ 
the former account, and heaping up an increase of wratk 
against the day of wrath. For what say the Scriptures? 
those sacred books, which, at the ecmsumniatioa of all 
things, the Ancient of days shail <^6n, and judge yo», 
hy every jot and tittle in them. They testify and do* 
dare to every soul of man, " That whosoever liveth in 
pleasure, is dead while he liveth :^ so that as long as 
yoa roiron in a continued circle of sensual delights, and 
vain entertainments, you are dead to all the purposes of 
piety and virtue ; you cannot work out your salvation, 
or restore yourself to the Divine favour. Would yoa be 
rescued from the anger of Almighty God? would you 
be delivered from weeping, and waiiing, and incess^t 
wo? Surely you would!— Then 1 exhort you, as at 
friend; I beseech you, as a brother; I charge you, as 
a messenger frpm the great God, in his own aiost solemn 
words: *'Cast away from you your transgressions; 
»inake you a new heart, and a new spirit : so iniquity 
shall not be your ruin," 

Perhaps you may be disposed to contemn this letter, 
and its serious purport; or to recommend it to your com- 
panions as a fit subject for raillery : but let me tell yom 
beforehand, that for this, as well as for other things^ 
God will bring you into judgment. He sees me now 
write; he will observe yon while you read; he notes 
down my words in his book ; he wiH note down yo«r 
consequent procedure : so that not upon me, but upow 
your own self, will the jaeglecting or the despising of my 
sayings turn. 

Be not concerned, sir, to know my name; it if 
enough that yon will know this hereafter : wait -bvit a 

£6 
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#ur attlndance will not be in rain. Gdd 1^31, ftdeord^ 
ing to his promise, meet bs iq his ordinances; make urn 
joyM in his house of prayer; and we shall experience 
what, (if I remember aright,) that brightest ornament 
<5f flie court of judicature, judge HaTe, declared, that 
he never sat under the preaching even of the meanest 
sermon, but he found som6 tvord of edification, exhof" 
tation, or comfort. • ^ 

4 

Dear sir, bestow a thought on these things. If the re- 
monstrances are wrong, I willingly retract them ; if they 
are right, you will not pronounce me impertinent. Loice 
and friendship dictate what I write ; and the only end I 
J6ave in view, is the holiness, the usefulness, the happi- 
ness-, the final salvation, of my much esteemed friend. 
It is for this, this only, I have now taken my pen in 
hand : and for this I shall often bond my knees before 
God ; and thus prove myself "to be, (fear sir, Ac 

James Hervey/ 



( *7 ) 
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JLetters of Congratulation: 



Letter L 
MKss Robinson^ (afterwards Mrs, Moniagii^ to Mrs» 
Donnellan* — On the new year, ^ 

BuIIstrode, Jan. 1 , 1 742J 
Dear JVfrs. Donnellan, 

Though the^e is no day of the 
year In which one does not wish all happiness to one's 
friends, this is the day in whi.cR the heart goes forth in 
particular vows and wishes- for the welfare of those we 
love. It is the birth of a new year, whose entrance we 
would salute, and hope auspicious. Nor is 'this parti- 
cular mark of time of little use ; it teaches us to numter 
our days, which a wise man thought an incitement to 
the well spending of them. And indeed, did we con- 
sider how much the pleasure and profit of our lives de- 
pend upon the economy of our time, we should not waste 
it, as we do, in idle 'regret or reflection on the past, Oj^ 
m a vain, unuseful regard for the future. In our youth, 
we defer being prudent till we are old, and look forward 
to a promise of wisdom as the portion of latter years i 
1?vhen we are old, we seek not to improve, and we scarcely 
employ ourselves ; we look backward to our youth, as to 
the day of our diligence, and take a . pride, in laziness^ 
^ying, we rest, as after the accomplishment of our un* 
dertakings. We ought to ask for our daily merit as fot 
Mtf dftily bread. The mind, no more than the body, can 
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1)6 sustained by the food taken yesterday, or promiseS 
for to-morrow. Every day ought to be considered as • 
period apart : some virtue should be -exercised, some 
knowledge improved, some pleasure comprehended, 
in it. Many Jook upon the pre^nt day as only the day 
before to-morrow, and wear it out with a weary impa- 
tience of its length. 1 pity those people who are ever 
in pursuit, tut never irt possession. I would wish my- 
self as little anxious as possible about the future ; for 
the event of things generally mocks our foresight, 
eludes our care, and shows us how vain is the labpur 
of anxiety. ^ 

May the sun every day this year, when it rises, find 
you well with yourself; and, at its setting, leave yott 
happy with your friends ! Let yours be jather the feli- 
city of ease and contentment, than the extacy of mirtl^ 
and joy! May your mind repose in virtue and truth, 
and never in indolence or negligence ! 'j'liat you already 
know much, is the best incitement to know more ; rif you 
study trifles, you neglect two excellent things, knowledge 
and your own understanding. I wish we were aa 
cautious of unbending the mind as we are of relaxing 
our nerves. I should as soon be afraid of stretching a 
glove till it was too strait, as of making the under- 
standing and capacity narrow by extending them td 
things of a large comprehension ; yet this is a common 
notion. 

Our happy society is just breaking up; but I Will 
.think with gratitude, and not with regret, of the plea- 
sant hours which I have had. — I hope this year will be 
happy to me : the last was encumbered with fears, and I 
bad not much health in it; yet I was concerned at taking 
Jcave of it yesterday. I had not for it . the tenderaeip 
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ime feels for a friend, or the gcatttude ^one has to & 
benefactor; but I was reconciled to it as an old 
acquaintance. It had not enriched^ nor, I fear, . im** 
proved me ; but it suffered me^ and admitted my 
friends. 

The dutchess of Portland thanks you for your letter ;. 
she will answer it by word of mouth. — I am sorry yoa.. 
have been low-spirited, but I can never like you the less 
for it. Mutual friendships are bMilt on mutual \Vants ;* 
were you completely happy, you would not need me-. 
Imperfection wants and seeks assistance, 

I am, dear madam, &c. 

Elizabeth Robinson. 
Lett£r II. 

-J)r. Conyers Middleion to Mrs. MonUigu.-'^On Ae^. 

marriage. 

Hildershara, Aug. 17, 1742.* 
Madam, 

I ^ould have paid my compliments earlier 
on the jqyful occasion of your marriage, if I had knov^Ti 
whither to address them, for your brother ''s letter, which- 
informed me, happened to lie sev.eral days at Cambridge 
before it came to my hands. My congratulation, how- 
ever, though late, wants nothing of the warmthi ^it^' 
which the earliest was accompanied : for I must beg) 
leave to assure you, thai I take a real part in the present 
joy of your family ; and fee] a kind of paternal pleasure,. 
from the good fortune pf one, whose amiable qualities I 
xhave witnessed, from her ten^erest years, and to whom 
I bftve ever been wishing and ominating every thing 
that is good* I always expected that your singular 
verit and accomplishmentB would recommend you« ia 
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prcqaer'tiine, to an adv^tageous and hoiKsuraBIe nmtdr; 
and I waa assured that ybur prudence would never suffer 
you to actept any v«bich was not ivrortfay of jou : so that 
it gives me not only the greatest pleasure on your 
account, but a sort of pride also on my own, to see mf 
expectations fully answered, and my predictions literally 
Mfilled. : 

You havetbe fairest prospect of conjugal felicity noir 
c^n before you, by your marriage with a gentleman, not 
only of figure and fortune, but of great knowledge and 
understanding: who values you not so much lor tho. 
charms of your person, as for those of your mind, which 
will always give you the surest hold of him ; as they will 
every day be gathering strength, whilst the others are 
daily losing it. Beauty Ras great power to conciliate 
affisctioH, but cannot preserve it without the help of th^ 
mind: whatever the perfections ef the one may be, the 
accomplishments of the other will always be the more 
amiable, and, in the married state especially, vriHbe 
found, after all, the most solid aAd Jasdng basis of do- 
mestic com^Drt. But I am using the privilege of my 
years, and instead of compliments, giving lessons to one 
who does not need their. I shall only add, the^rfore, 
my repeated wishes of aU the happiness t^at matrimoiiy 
can give both to you and Mr; Montagu^ to whose worthy 
chairacter I am no stranger, though I have not thor 
honour .to be known to« him in person; and that I a«a 
nvith, sincere respect, madam. 

Your faithful friend. 

And obedient servant, 

Conyers Middleton.' 



Letter III. 

f^. Canyers Middletcn to Mrs. Mcfntagu^-^^hithe same 

iubjecL 

Hildersham, Oct. 4, 1742. 
Madam, 

I should h^ve paid my thanks much earjier 
for yoor obliging and entertaining Tetter, if business of 
Tarious kinds had not constantly prevented me, till I 
was forced to a resolution of being prevented no longer. 
I now, therefore, beg leave to assure you, that your 
fetter gave me great pleasure on many accounts: but 
above all, by letting me see that you are not only per* 
fectly at ease, and happy in your late change of condi- 
tion, but furnished with ail the materials proper to secure 
(hat happiness for life ; since the principles which you 
Jay down for your conduct in it, cannot fail to draW 
every good out of it, which it can possibly yield. 
Young ladies who have been iidmired as beauties, are 
apt to consider a husband as an acquisition of conquest, 

* 

and to be shocked at the thought of being reduced by 
marriage to a state of subjection; and from a resolution 
to shak:- ^ ^ this yoke, often fay the foundalion of a con- 
test which begins with matrimony itself, and continues 
sometimes to the end of it. But this capital point you 
wisely give up at once, and profess the duty of submissionf 
As essential to the character of a good wife : a condescend 
fiion',, that cannot betray you into any inconvenience^ 
since a reasonable husband will never require more of it 
than is due ; and a kind one will always be content with 
less, and when convinced of the disposition, will generally 
dispense with the act. As your profession, I dare say, 
ft sincere, I may trust yoa with a paradox, which yoU 
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will certainly find to be true, that the more submisslvi? 
you are, the less you will be obliged to submit ; and 
should it be your ambition even to govern, you will 
accomplish it with the most ease, by acknowledging your- 
fieif a subject. 

Between a married couple of sense and affection, for 
it is with such only that any happiness can be found, 
there can hardly be any dispute but what must turn upon 
trifles, or the contrast, perhaps, of some little habit^ 
which, though indifferent in themselves, cannot suffer a 
contradiction without some regret. But as these are 
common to both sexes, and every person has hjs foible& 
in some degree or other, it must be the business of rear 
eon to make this matter easy by mutual compliances, or 
a cartel, as it were, of exchange ; where those, however,- 
who happen to yield the most, will, by that conquest 
ov,er themselves, which of all others is the mpst beneficial, 
be su|re to be the greates^t gainers in the end. As I 
have formerly been a musician, a reflection has some^ 
times occurred to me, from that art, which might, I 
think, be applied, with good effect, to the married state^ 
From the pains and patience, which are required to put 
an instrument in tune, before it can afford us any music, 
I have been induced to wonder why the malhried pair, 
who ^e mutually the instruments of that harmony oa 
which each other^s comfort depends, should be generally 
so regardless of the necessary care of tuning, orreduciag 
each other^s temper to its proper tone, by softening it 
when too sharp, and raising it when, too low : for I am 
persuaded that much less psiins, than what we employ ^^ 
without scruple, upon a harpsichord, would keep both the 
husband and wife in, what we call, concert pitchy But 
eome perbaps may be apt to rai^e ^ di^erent reflectioi^ 
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firdfll (he ilaiQe subject ; that discords in matrimoiiy, like 
<hd8< in miisic, are both useAil and necessary^ to enhance 
and strengthen the harmony of the close. But |he Gom^ 
parison will not hold, for the experiment will always be 
dangerous in the married state, where they may be com- 
pared more justly to those slight indispositions of the 
body, which, though they do not threaten the ruin oi the 
whole, yet are apt to weaken some part; and whose 
proper use is to admonish us to guard our health with 
the greater care. ^In short, if two enemies should be 
forced by any accident to be comrades for life, the neces- 
sity of the thing would obl%e them to become friends'. 
The same reason then, one would thinlc, should more 
strongly engage a pair of friends, tied together by choice 
and affection in a partnership inseparable, to extirpate- 
every seed of discord, that might possibly arise betwixt 
them. 

I have thrown together these few observations frdlB 
my long experience of the married life, not by way of 
CfiKiAsels which yon do not want ; bat in Confirmation of 
those excellent resolutions which yoor own good sens^ 
has suggested to yon^, and as a testimony of my regard^ 
and of my sincere wishes For your pfrosperity. 

By this lime, I suppose, you begin to think of quitting 
ihe country, and returning to your winter quarters in 
town ; Cambridgie is bttt a little out of your road, where 
we should b6 proud to receive you at our bouse. We 
may plead sdme kind of right to expect this favour from 
you both, since this University had the honour of IVtf^, 
Montagues education, and claims some share i^lso in 
yours* 

I did not know that your sister w^ls .with you, or I 
diottld have added our compliments to li^r^ which I 



4le9ire you to make ; and wtth our wisliee. of«aU li^fipf^ 
0e^ <a Mn (MontagM and younsetf, I beg i^jvve.toMtab^^ 

'; Your affectionate friefid, / ^.^if i 

' Conyers Middletoow 

' . ■ • . Lbttkr !¥• 
Jtft»« .TaO^ to ^i^^io-tont infimt% . 
: -lf[ou ace^iH^tiljirt^^oiae^ wy dear Iktie tmisii^' 
iato thja unqtuet .wopidt Long mby .y«tt« conto>«e in 
it) ia« aU ttbe happkiesjs> H cafi- giive ; and .bestow eniHigk 
ton y^r firieaidsi) ^to^at^^^er iulfy. the ioBqpiatienctt.wifii 
.w)uch y^*haye been exf)ec;|fid! JM^^y yon grow up to 
Jiaveveirery.acGOBiplislimidnt tfaajt your .good friend,, tbe 
tobop cif De^cyi*) c^a Talceady imagine ifi you;, and, la 
ti^em^aB tinie, mayyou bA\§e a pursf^ wMa tunaUe 
Voice, who will not talk an immoderate deal of noi^jsense 

t^yout • •.. . 

. > %Qi& are at prjssent, my dear^ in a very pbilosophical 
fiis|^oBiitioB. ; Tbe giMeties ^d foUl^^^pf Ufehdve no.al^ 
toactioQ for you- .Ilfrso^'rovi^ you kindly cotami^era^ s 
Iiutybowever, do not . suffer tb^iQ t» disturb your slim* 
bers; find cbi^visiii notbing bul; harniony and,peppse» 
You bave as yet cQntraeted no partialities^ you are j>en«* 
t^ely ignorant <of party distinctions ; arnd you look with 
a perfect indifference on ail huqian aplendpur« You 
bave an absolute dislike to tbe vanities of dress : and aro 
jikeiy. for mcHiy months^ to observe the Isishop of 
j3ri5tol!s4. ^cst f4i4e .of conversation, ^ile^ce } though 



* The daughter of Mr. John Talbot, and the grand-daughter ef 
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temfitd to <raBsgfe« it liy the movelif and strangeness 
ef all the^ objects ro«nd y^u« 

As you advance faorther in life^ this philesophieal 
temper wi^ll, by degrees, wear 'off. The 'first object ef 
yoar edmiration will probably be thf eandl^ ; and thence, 
^oa wH! contract a taste, (as we all do,) for ^e gaudy 
and the* glaring, witlioiit making one moral reiectioa 
on the danger of soch fttlse admiration, as leads people 
niany a time, to bnrn tbeir fingers. You will then begin 
to show great partiality for some very good aunts, who 
will contribute all they cau towards spoiling you. And 
you will be very fond of an excellent mamma, who will 
teach you, by her example, all sorts of good qualities. 
But let me warn you of one thing, my dear : and that 
16^ not to learp 4)f her to have so immoderate a love of 
home, as is qutte contrary to all the privileges of this 
polite age; and to give up entirely all those pretty 
graces of whim, flutter, and affectation, which so many 
charitable poets have declared to be the prerogative joi 
our sex. 

O ! my poor cousin, to what purpose will you boast 
this prerogative, when your nurse, with a pious care, to 
9ew the seeds of jealousy and emulation as early as pos? 
sible, tells you that you have a fine little brother come to 
put your nose out of joint ? There will be nothing to be 
done then, but to be very good ; and prove what, be« 
lieve me, admits of very Iktle dispute, (though it haa 
occasioned abundance,) that we girls, however people 
give themselves airs, are by no means to be demised* 
Let the men unenvied shiAe in public : it is we, who 
«iU5t make their homes delightful -to them ; and if they 
.provoke us, not less uncomfortable* 

I do not expect you to answer this letter yet awhile 4 
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but us, I dare say, you have llie greatest inters ^itb 
your papa, I will beg you tp prevail upon him that we 
may know by a fine, (before his tinir is engros^d by 
another secret committee,) that you and your mamma are 
\velU In the mean time, I will only assure yoU) that 
all here rejoice in your existence extremely ; and that I 
am, my very young cprrespondent, 

Most affectionately yourfl^ 

- Catherine Talbot« 
Lettj^r V. 

Dn Portevts^ bishop of London, to Mrs. Carter.-''On 

the promotion qf her nephew. 

January 4, 1798, 
Madam ) 

Although you and I have lotig been Ver^ 
good friends, I do not think I ever had the gallantry to 
preseht yoU With a new year's gift. I now wish to 
mend my manners in this respect; and as We are both 
of us a little past our prime, it would not suit either of 
us to wait very long for any thing. I will, therefore, 
enter upon a new course (as all penitents ought to do3 
without delay ; and I will, in one respect at least, beg^l'a 
the year well, by desiring you to accept, as ^ new yearV 
gift, the living of Thorley, in Hertfordshire, for your 
tjephew Mr. Pennington. 

In offering you this benefice, I have more than one 
Boiirce of gratification. I have the satisfaction, in the 
first pKice, of giving competence and comfort to a worthy 
young man, whose exemplary conduct, and attention 
to his parochial duties, are highly spoken of by his 
parishioners. And I have also the great pleasure of 
testifying my regard for a most excellent lady, whom I 
kave long known and reverenced ^ whose talents, learn* 
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ing, «Dd piety, are in honoor to her sex, and to the age 
in \Fhich she lires ; and who is the oldest and most inti* 
inate surviving friend of vy re(v<red patron and bene- 
factor, archbishop Seeker. Were he now living, he 
would not, I think, be diq>leased with this mark of mj 
attention to one wh<»n I icnow be highly esteemed and 
loved^ 

I am, madam, &c. 

Beilby Londoo. 
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chapter vi. 

Letters of Condolence and Conso- 
lation* 



Letter L / 

Dr. Tiltotsok (afterwards archbishop of Canterbury) 
to Mu Nicholas Hunt, when he was near the close 
of life* 

I am sorry to understand by Mr^ Janeway^a 
letter to my son, that your distemper grows upon you^ 
and that you seem to decline so fast. I am very sensible 
how much easier it is to give advice, in the case of an* 
other, than to take it in our own. I have been exer- 
cised, of late^ with a very severe trial, iii the loss of my 
dear and only child ; in which I do perfectly submit to 
God's good pleasure, firmly believing that he alwaya 
does what is best. And yet, though reason is satisfied^ 
passion is not so soon appeased ; and when nature has 
received a Wound, time must be allowed for the healing 
of it. Since that, God has thought fit to give me a 
nearer summons, and a closer warning of my mortality^ 
in the danger of an apoplexy : which yet, I thank God, 
has occasioned no very melancholy reflections; but 
this perhaps, is more owing to natural disposition, than 
to philosophy and wise consideration. Your case, I 
know, is'very different : you are of a temper naturally 
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jtaelaadraiyf &nd under a distemper apt to increase it*; 
for both which great allowances are to be made. 

And yet, I think, (hat the following considerations, 
which both reason and religion offisr us, are of such 
solidity and strength, as may very well support our 
^irits, under all the frailties and infirmities of the flesh. 
God is perfect Ipve and goodness. We are not only hi? 
creatures, but his children ; and we are as dear to him 
as to ourselves. He does not willingly grieve us. Alt 
the afflictions which be£sill us, are intended for the 4mre 
and prevention of greater evils, of sin and punishment: 
therefore^ we ought not only to submit to them with 
patience, as being deserved by us ; but to receive them 
with thankfulness, as being designed to do us that good, 
and to bring us to that sense of Him and ourselves, 
which perhaps nothing else would have done. The 
sufferings of this present life are but short and slight, 
compared with that extreme and endless misery, which 
we have deserved ; and with that exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory, which we hope for in the other world. 
. If we are careful to make the best preparation we can 
for d^ath and eternity, whatever brings us nearer to our 
end, brings h? nearer to our happiness ; and how rugged 
soever the way may be, our comfort is, that it leads us 
to our Father^s house, where we shall want nothing that 
we can wish. When we labour under a dangerous dis- 
temper that threatens our life, what would we not be 
content to bear, in order to a perfect recovery, could we 
be assured of it ? And should we not be willing to en- 
dure much more, in order to obtain happiness, and that 



* Mr. Hunt Was afflicted with a caikcer, of whkh he died in 

1687. 
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eternal life^ vfhkh G6d, who caimot lie, has protoisedt 
Nature}, I know, « ftmd of life, and apt to be still linger* 
ing after a longer continuance here* And yet a long 
life, with its usual burthens and infirmities, is seldom de« 
fiirtible: it is bat the same thing over again, or worse; 
90 many more days and nights, summers and winters ; k 
'repetition of the same pleasures, but with less reUsh % 
ti return of the same, or greater, pains and trouble, but 
%ith less strength to bear them* 

These, and the like considerations, I entertain myself 
■with, not only with contentment^ but comfort ; though 
WiA great inequality of temper, and with much mixture 
'of human frailty, which will always adhere to ns Wliilst 
-We are in this world* However, by these thoughlfe^ 
death becomes more familiar to ns; andwes^all beabfe^ 
"by degrees, to bring oar minds close to it^ without 
-startling. I'he greatest tenderness I find in myself, is 
with regard to some near relations, especially the dear 
knd constant companion of my life ; which, I must con« 
fess, does very sensibly touch me* But I consider, and 
80 I hope will they also, that this sepilration will be 
only for a little while ^ and that I shall leav^ ^em^ 
though in a bad world, yet nnder the care and protection 
of a good God, who can be more and better to them 
'ftan all other relations, and who will certairily be so td 
« them who love him, and hope in his merey. 

I need not advise you what to do, and what use to 
make of your visitation. I have reason to believe, that 
yoa have been careful, in the time of health, to prepvd 
for the day, which is now fast approaching ; that you 
have been conversant in those books, which give the best 
directions for this purpose ; and that you have not, as so 
many do^ put off the great work of life to thh end of it 



Therefore, you baTc aoUiiog now to do, but, as well m 
yoQ can under your present weaknen and pains, to re- 
■ew year repentance for all the errors and miscarriages 
of your life, and earnestly to beg God^s forgiveness of 
ttoa^ for flbs sake wb6 is the propitiation for our sins ; 
to comfort yourself in the goodness mid promises of Ood, 
and in the hopes of that happiness you are ready to enter 
into ; and, in the mean time, to. exercise laith and pa* 
lience, and be of good course. 

I aa» not accustomed lo write so hog a letter : but t 
heartily compassipnate your case ; and I should be glad 
if I could suggest any thing that might help to mitigate 
your trouble^ and; make the sharp and rugged way, 
through which you are to pass into a better world, a 
little more smooths and easy. I pray to God to fit us 
both for that great change, which we must once undergo; 
and, if we are in ^ood measure fit for it, sooner or later 
makes no great difference. I commend you to the 
Father of Mercies, and the God of all consolation ; be- 
seeching him to increase your faith and patience, and 
to stand by you in your iast and great conflict ; thaty 
when yeu ^^ walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death,^* you may fear no evil ; and when your heart 
fails, and your strength fails, you may find him '* the 
strength of your heart, and your portion for ever/' 

Farewell, my goad friend! Whilst we are bersi let 
Qs pray for one another, that we may have a joyful 
meeting in another world. 
I remam. 

Your truly affectionate friend and servant, 

John Tillotsoa. 
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Lettbr IL 
Dr. Swift to the. lard treasurer Ojrford.^-^On the 

death of Mb daughter*. . 

November 21, 1713. 

* 
Your lordship is the person in the world to 

whom every body ought to be - silent upon suth an occa- 
sioB as this, which is only Xo be supported by the greatest 
wisdom and strength of mind; in which, the wisest and 
best of as, who would presume to offer our thoughts, are 
&r your inferiors. It is true, indeed, Ibat a great mis- 
fortune is apt to weaken the mind, and disturb tbe 
understanding. This, indeed, might be some pretence to 
us to administer our consolations, if we had been wholly 
strangers to the person gone. But, my lord, whoever 
bad the honour to know her, must want a comforter 
as much as your lordship ; because, thoUgh their loss is 
not 80 great, yet they have not the stoe firmness and 
prudence, to support ^the want of a friend, a patroness, a 
benefactress, as you have to support that of a daughter* 
My lord, both religion and reason forbid me to have 
the least concern for that lady^s death, upon her own 
account ; and he must be an ill Christian, or a perfect 
stranger to her virtues, who would not, with all sub- 
mission to God Almighty's will, wish himself in her 
condition. But your lordship, who has lost sucb a 
daughter, and we, who have lost such a friend, and the 
world, which has lost such an example, have, in our 
several degrees, greater cause to lament, than, perhaps^ 



* llus lady was manied Nov. 15, 171f , to the marquis of Ca^« 
jnartfaeii) brought to bed of a son, (afterwards duke of Leeds«) 
Kov. 6« 1718 ; and died Nov. 20» «ged twenty eight» 
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jvvas ever given by any private person before : for, my 
lord, I sat down to think of every amiable quality that 
could enter into the composition of a lady, and I could 
not single out one, which she did not possess in as high 
a degree, as human nature is capable of. But as to your 
lordship^s own particular, as it is an inconceivable mis- 
fortune to have lost such a daughter, so it is a possession 
which few can boast of, to have had such a daughter* 
I have often said to your lordship, that I never knew 
any one by many degrees so happy in his family as you; 
and I affirm you are so still, though not by so many 
degrees : whence it is very obvious, that your lordship 
should reflect on what you have left, as well as on what 
you have lost. 

To say the truth, my lord, you began to be too happy 
for a mortal ; much more happy than is usual with the 
dispensations of Providence long to continue. You had 
been the great instrument of preserving your country 
from foreign and domestic ruin : you have had the feli- 
city of establishing your family in the greatest lustre, 
without any obligation to the bounty of your prince : by 
your courage and abilities, you have triumphed over th« 
violence and treachery of your enemies; and by the 
steadiness of your temper, over the inconstancy and ca* 
price of your friends. Perhaps, your lordship has felt 
too much complacency within yourself, upon this univer^- 
sal success: and God Almighty, who would not dis- 
appoint your endeavours for the public, thought fit U^ 
punish you with a domestic loss, where he knew your 
heart was most exposed ; and, at the same time, ha|( 
fulfilled his own wise purposes, by rewarding, in a 
better life, that excellent creature whom he has tat^en 
from you. 

F4 
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I inow not, toy lorS, tvhy I wf ke tiktB to ^«, tt# 
liafdly vi^Bat I am wrrCin^ : 1 am sti^e, it k ndt froBi 
any compliance witli form ; if is not from sirpposiAg iSat 
I can give your lordship any ease. 1 thitfk it was ail 
impolse upon me, that I should say sometlking : andwHe* 
tker I shall send you what I h^ve Vi^ritten, I aiti yet m 
cloubt. 

I am, my lord, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

Letter III. . 

A^. Bought bishop of Worcester, to Mrs. KnigAthy^ 

Oh the death of h«r son** 

February 2, ITSU 
Madam, 

I shottM hot haire beeft altogether silenft on A 

ubjetff ftat has sat heavy on my own mind, much more 

^ yoots^ were I not sure that your better sense suggests 

atf , and mote than X am able to say. 

^ You know very weQ, that the trne charaeter of a 

Mxa does not depend oti the length of his days, bat on 

fte toeasore tff his good quaiities ; add when ^rat mea* 

sure B complete, the Almighty, whose eye is always 

upon bim, sees him fitly prepared for a more exahed 

«IM»4nd graciously admits him into it : others advance 

nore dowly to perfection, and are suffered to hare ih&r 

course. As some sorts of fruit are long in ripening; 

dtfaers make haste to maturity: and both are gathered 

accdrdingfy. If has of old been frequently observed, 

ftat the histre of those accomplishments which, ia some 



* A mo8^ piomising young man, fellow of All Souls, Camlsridgeft 
wlio died In the iower €l his ag8» 
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fMDilt, breaks Mt to our anasoDeol, tvlM we iffti 
bended ft to be only in tbe dawn, Avfmu itself in ttti 
world hnt a litHe while : we ^ace« and it dii^p^crt. 
Sdeh people finish their part quiddy ; and, with ftU «^ 
ptnise, the scene doses upon them. How infiaiteljr 
TnJttable are they, above those who, in a long series of 
life^ never distinguish themselves! who are no sooner 
oat of sight than they are forgotten; but the memory of 
the others is precious. 

We think doubtfully of some who are gone, and un* 
comfortably of others; but of the good and. virtuous we 
can bav€ only pleasing reflections: for, will it be allowed 
a reasonable cause of grief, that one whom I love, is 
promoted out of my reach, to the height of his moat 
laudable ambition? Would it be firiendly in me to keep 
him back, and postpone his happiness to my own incli- 
nations? I can easily answers No, by no means; I 
know he is happy, and I rejoice in it* But he is taken 
from me; his conversatimi was extremely endearing; 
and I lament my own loss. This will not be denied me 
hi a moderate manner ; some allowance b due to human 
frailty s bat ff I carry my grief to excess, I must bear 
to be told, that my natural affection is too strong for my 
f eason, mach more for my faith. Reason, by a thou- 
sand nndeniabk arguments, is ready to prove, that what 
eanoet be remedied, must be submitted to with the n^ 
most equanimity : and Faith, were it lively and active, 
Wtmld open die regions of eternal bliss, and discover 
tfesse, who have been bri^t examples in this world, in 
•a glorious a state there, as would animate ray hope, 
abate my regret for their absence, and invigorate my 
endeavours to follow them. Who can conceive that 
transport of joy which will attend snch a meeting? and 

F6 
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h0W'nis^iibi&? will the former ahort separatifGn-dmar 
ap|ieftrl i 

Indieed, madam, there was a time when X; posaeaied 
c^e, who was the desire of my eyes, and the dd%ht of 
my heart. I relished eyery thing with her, and Qotbing 
without her. We both knew the common fate of man- 
kind, that a parting was unavoidable. It was very 
often the subject of our discourse. I will not say what 
convulsions attended it : but, I thank God ! I had the 
hope of a Christian ; and that supported me. And let 
you and one keep up our spirits, in this confidence, that 
the variable and transitory state in which we now live, 
will soon pass away ; and then, we and our friends shaH 
"find ourselves together again, inseparable and uoalter- 
•ably happy for ever! 
I am, madam, 
' . . ■ Your affectionate and feithfol servant, 

John Worcester. 

« 

Letter IV. .: 

'Rev* John Barker to Dr. Doddridge in hi$ laH iUute^. 

May 5, 1751. 

My dear friend, ♦ 

We are too nearly intfere«ted in that 
precious life, which now appears in danger of being cut 
off in the midst of its days, to hear of its wasting and 
languishing, without great concern, and fervent psayer 
' to God. How yoiu* letter affected my heart in public, 
your friends are witness : but what I felt for -my dear 
brother, and for the ministers and churches of Ghritf , 
God and myself only know« 

I will not now say, Why did you spend so fast? 
why did you not spare yourself a tittle sooner ? I will 



Mthc<r beMTtily thank yoa, tliat you use all the means ymat^ 
can to repair your frame, and restore and prolong you]^ 
usefulness. It is the greatest kindness, and the highesl. 
ijostauce of friendship, 'you can now show us ; and I ac« 
knowledge^ with tears of joy, your goodness to us in this 
point. My dear friend, consent and choose to stay with 
us a little longer, if it please God* This is not only, 
needful to Northampton and the adjacent towns and. 
Tillages, but desirable to us all, and beneficial to our 
1/vhole interest. Stay, Doddridge, O stay, and strengthen 
our hands, whose shadows grow long ! Fifty is but ti\e 
height of vigour, usefulness, and honour. Do not take 
leave abruptly. Providence has not directed you yet, 
on whom to drop your mantle. Who shall instruct our 
youth ; fill our vacant churches ; diffuse a spirit of piety 
and charity, of moderation and candour, in our villages, 
our towns, and cities; — when you are removed from us? 
who shall unfold the ,sacred oracles, teach us \h^ mean- 
ing and nse of our Bibles, rescue us ■ frpm the bondage 
of Systems, party*opinions, empty, useless ^eci^l^ionw, 
and fashionable forms and phrases i, and point put .to ua 
the simple, iutelligiblQ, cpqgist^nt, uniibrm religion o| 
out Lord andS^viouf? ^vJio sballr— But I am jsil^mred 
Vy a voice ^^hieh says: ^^ SliaU j|ot the Almighty dn 
what h^ will ivi(fa hia own? Is.it not his.prerogatixre ta 
iAa and leave, .'as s?emeth him g^od? .I{e. demands thd 
Ubftrty of disposing of his servants,, nt his nwn pleasure* 
Doddridge* had laboured abundantly«^ He. has not slepi 
as do others. He has. risen to noblar heights than diinga 
below*. He hopes Xo infaetrit glory. *He h^s Jaboui^ 
for that, which endures' to* eternal life ; iabour, yvi^kk 
the more itaboisida^ the .more it exalts and mag&i$e8.iti 
olgect) aQ4 tlie;J99^3Be «Se(at«aUy^aiH»refi jA&st^irta^le 
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cai. It 18 jonrty to wait and trsat ; tbe AlmigbtyVf i» 
dispose and govern^ On him be the earo of nioisttvtf 
and elnurches. The Tiaeyaid is his: and Ae labomii^a 
are bis« Be sets them to wot k ( add wli^i be fiteases, 
lie calls them, and gives dittt their bBi*e»^ With ttese 
tiioughts, my passions subside \ my tisind is softened and 
satisfied ; I resign yon, myself, and all^ to God^ sar^iogs 
^*Tby will be doner 

We read in the book of God, the word of tmdt and 
gospel of our salvatioA, that as in Adam kH die, even so 
in Christ shaU all be made aMve. The one mined his 
posterity by sin ; the other raised his seed to immortidity* 
Sin poisons the dart, and inflames the wound, of death ; 
but JesuB Christ redeems ns firom its poiwer. See t^tt. 
Christian ministei:* Ihou fakhful servant of God, and 
friend of my bosom, see the important period, when the- 
sarprising signs, and descending inbabitants, of Heaven, 
proclaim the second coming c( our divine Savioor ! The 
beavens <^pen, and disclose bis radiant glory! Heat tite 
awakening ttvaupl See, the dead in Christ arise gl^Nrioos 
and immoiC^; leave corruption, weakness, and ds^ 
ionour bebini tben^; bebolA tbeie Lwrd seated on bis 
Ibsone 9$ judgment, attended and surrounded by die 
pinisters <^ bis power, and shining in aO Ae Aibiess of 
eriestial ^ory ; and not only behold, but dmre, Us vie- 
toy ai^ lustre, partake of bis image andinflaence! And 
see, the demolished fateio is reared again, stately and 
ovi^eyted, iUostrious and permanent^ to demonslrate 
bow entirely death it vanquisbed, and all its r uint are 
iepaired What was once the prey of worms, is now 
a coo^nioa of angeh. And when this corruptible shall 
bave put on incorruption, and this mortal, immortality, 
emegr ^ ikaU bt teaned «ai the migbtf Conqueroff 
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^d every voice and harp be tuned to songs of praise. 
•* O Death, where is thy sting ? O Grave, where is thy 
victwy?** — ^Yes, Doddridge > It is so: the fruit of our 
Redeemer's sufferings and victory, is the entire and 
eternal destruction of sin and death. And is it not a 
glorious destruction ? a most blessed ruin ? No enemies 
8Q fivraidabie, but they are vanquished and disarmed ; 
no chains so heavy and galling, but they are burst 
asunder ; no prison so dark and dismal, but it is pulled 
dovm and rased: the unerring dart is blunted and 
broken. Our Lord is risen! he is the first-fruits of them 
that slept. 

How glad sbonld I be to hear, that Ood is pleased to 
prolong your life on earth, to declare these glorious 
fhitbs, and teach us to improve them! In this,' your 
friends with yon, and in every place, join, and make it 
Iheir common petition to the great Disposer of all events; 
Use every means you can n for the recovery of your 
health, for the sake of your friends, among whom is 

Your faiAfol and affectionate, 

John Barker. 
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PART II. 

MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS. 



chapter i. ■ 
Letters of Lady Russel 

Letter I. 
To Dr. Fitzwilliam *. 

Woborne Abbey, Sept ^0, 1 683. 

I need not tell you, good doctor, how little 
jcapable I have been of writing. You will soon find 
how unfit I am still for it, since my disordered thoughts 
can offer me no other than such wprds as express the 
deepest sorrow, and my mind is confused. But such 
men as you, and particularly one so much my friend, 
wilU I know, bear with my weakness, and compassionate 
my distress, as you have already done by your kind 
letter, and excellent prayer. I endeavour to make the 
best use I can of both ; but I am so unworthy a creature, 
that though I have desires, yet I have no dispositions, 
for receiving comfort. 

You who knew us both, and how we lived, must 
allow I have just cause to bewail my loss. I know it is 
common with others to lose a friend ; but to have lived 
with such a one, it may be questioned how few can 
glory in the like happiness, and, consequently, lament 



• A clergyman, for whom lady Russel entertaiiied a great esteem 
and respect : he had been chaplain to her father. 
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Ae like loss. — Who can but shrink at such a blow, till 
by the mighty aids of the Holy Spirit^ they let the gift 
of God, which he has put into their hearts, interpose ? 
But, alas ! my understanding is clouded ; my faith is 
weak; and zsx^. thoughts are filled with false notions, 
difficulties, and doubts : but the I hope to make the 
occasion of humiliation, not of sin. I know I have de« 
served my punishiaent, . and I will be silent imder it; 
but yet secredy my heart raoorns, too sadly I fear, and 
cannot be comforted, because I have lost the dear com« 
panion and sharer of all my joys and sorrows. Can I 
regret his quitting a less good for a greater ? Q ! if I 
did steadfastly believe, \ could not be dejected. For I 
will not injure myself by saying, that I offer my mind 
any inferior consolation to supply my loss. No ; I most 
willingly forsake this world, this vexatious, troublesome 
world, in which I have no other business, but to rid my 
soul from sin; secure, by faith and a good conscience, 
my eternal interests ; with patience and courage, bear 
my* eminent misfortunes ; and having finished the rem- 
nant of the work appointed me on earth, joyfully waijt 
for the heavenly perfection in God's good time, when, 
by his infinite mercy, I may be accounted worthy to 
enter into that place of rest, whither he is gone for 
whom I grieve. From these contemplations must come 
' my best support. 

Good doctor, you will ^hink, as you have reason, 
that 1 set no bounds, when I give way to my complaints; 
but I will release you, first fervently asking the continu- 
aoce of your prayers for 

Your afflicted, 

But very faithful. servant, 

Rachel Kussel. 
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Letter It. 
To Dr. Fitzwilliam» 

Woborne Abbey, April 20, 1684. 

Believe me, good doctor* I find mprit iinea9|r 
at reading your short letter of the eighth of April, before 
I had answered yours of the elerentb of March. I \as9B 
werfexal timeg taken a pea id my hand to do it, and i 
hav« been prevented by despatching less pleasing bttsi* 
ness first; and so mf time was spent before i came to 
tfiat which i intended to perform before I bid 4iway the 
pen. 

The futore pmrt of my life will not, I expect, pasd^ as 
I wonid choose, 8ense has been long enongh gratified t 
indeed so long, that 1 know not how t^ live by 
faith : yet the pleasant stream that fed it near fonrteen 
years together, being gone, I have no sort of refresh- 
ment, bnt when I can repair to that firing Fountain 
whente all comibrt flows. I saa undone, irrecoverably 
so, as to my temporal desires and eencems* Time runs 
on ; and usually wears off some of that sharpness of 
diought inseparable frcAn my circumstances : bnt I cun- 
ilot experience such an effect, erery week making me 
more and more sensible of the miserable change in wj 
condition. But the same merciful Hand which has held 
me up from sinking in extreme calamities, will, I Terity 
believe, do so still, that I faint not to the end in this 
sharp conflict, nor, by discontent, add sin to my grievoua 

weight of sorrows. You observe, t doubt sot, that I 
let my pen run too eagerly upon this suigeet : indeed it 
is very hard for me to restrain it ; especially when I am 
writing to those who pity my distress, and would afford 
me relief any way in their power. I am glad I have 



so eiqpressed myself to you, as to induce you to continue 
the course you have begun with me, by setting before 
me plainly my duty of every kind. 

I entertain some thoughts of going for a few days to 
Ast trow desolate Scratton, where I most expect new 
and sorrowful reflections at the first, it being a place 
where I have HTed m sweet and foil' conttent; considered 
Ae condition of others, and thought none deserred my 
enty : but t must pass no more sn^ dfty» o» eartii« 
Hewever, places are indeed nothings where can I 
dweB that his figure is not present to me? Nor wenhi 1 
hstt it otherwise r so I resoire that shall be no bar to 
the acquitting of any obfigation^upon me. The imme* 
diate one, is the settling, and indeed the gnving' up oC 
the trust which my dear lord had from my sister. Fkin 
wmdd I see diat perfbrmed, as I know he wodd hare 
done it had he lired. If I find I can do as 1 desire, I 
triil, by God^s permission, infalKbly go ; but not to stay 
more dian two or three weeks ; my children wiR remain 
h^pe, who shall ever have my diligent attendance ; Aere- 
fdre I shall hasten back to them. 

1 take, if I do go, my sister Margaret ; and I brfiev© 
lady Bhaftsbury will meet me at Stratton. This I 
choose, as thinking that persons being there, to whom I 
must observe some rules, I shall be induced to restrain 
myself, and to keep in better bounds my wild and sa4 
thoughtB.--Blessed be the good prayers of others for me; 
they will, I hope, help me forward towards fte great 
end of Our creation. 

1 am most cordially, good doctor, 
Your ever mournftil. 

But ever faithful friend, 

Rachel Russel. 
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LfiTtER III. 

To Dr, Fitzwilliam. 

Woborne Abbey, Oct 11, 1685. 

Now I know where to find you, good doctor^ 
(which I do by your letter written mt my cousia 
Spencer^s,) you will be sure to hear from me, who am 
not a^amed to be on the receiving hand with you* 
What am I that I should say, Why is it not otherwise? 
No, I do not ; nor do I grudge or envy you the pious 
and ingenuous pleasure you have in it. My part in this 
world is of another nature. I thank you, sir, (God 
must give you the recompense,) you instruct me admi- 
rably how to overcome, and to make the application 
from Rev. iii. 12. The great thing is to acquiesce with 
all one^s heart in the good pleasure of God, who will 
prove us by the ways and dispensations which he sees 
best. Who can tell his works from the begintdng to the 
end? But who can praise his good^iess more than 
wretched I, that he has not cut me off in anger, 
who have taken his chastisements so heavily, not weigh- 
ing his mercies in the mids{ of judgments ! The stroke 
was of the fiercest kind surely : but had I not then a 
reasonable ground to hope, that he whom I loved as I 
did my own soul, was raised from a prison to a thrpne? 

Was I not enabled to shut up my own sorrows, that 

• 

I increased not his sufferings by seeing mine? How 
were my sinking spirits supported by the compassion of 
excellent and wise Christians, who, without ceasing, 
admonished me of my duty, instructed, reproved, and 
comforted me ! You know, doctor, I was not destitute ; 
and I must acknowledge that many, like yourself, with 
devout zeal and great charity, contributed to the gather* 



ing togedier of my scattered spirits, and to the sabjtxrting 
rf them to such a submissioji as I could obtain under so 
astonishing, a calamity. And forther, God has spared 
me hitherto the children of so excellent a friend, giveH 
them hopeful understandings, and very tractable and', 
sweet dispositions ; has spared my life, in usefulness^ 
I trust, to them ; and, as I am to linger in a world 
I can no more delight in, has given me a freedom from 
bodily pain to a degree I scarcely ever knew. This 
calls for praises, in which my dead heart is not exer- 
cised ; but I bewail my infirmity. He who took our 
nature, and felt our infirmities, knows my weakness, and 
the sharpness of my sorrows. 

I know not if you have, heard that some unlooked-for 
accidents in my family have hurried me into new 
trouble. A young lady, whom my uncle Ruvigny 
brought with him, falling ill of the small-pox, I re« 
moyed my children to Bedford-house, then followed my- 
self, for the quieting of my good nucleus mind, who 
would have it so; thence I brought my little tribe down 
to Woborne ; and when I heard how fatal the young 
lady^s distemper was, I returned to Bedford-house, to 
take my last leave of as kind a relation, and as zealous 
and tender a friend, as ever any body had. To my 
uncle and aunt* the death of their niece was an inexpres* 
sible loss, but to herself it was the contrary: she died, 
as she had li^Ped, a pattern to all who knew her. As 
her body grew weak, her faith and hope grew strong t 
she comforted her comforters; edified all about her; 
and magnified the goodness of God, that she died in a 
gantry, where she could in peace, give up her soul to 
H141 who made it. What a glorious thing, doctor, it is 
to live and ^e as she did! I heard my uncle and aunt 
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sajfty Ihsl itt the seven jeats she twi been widb ittem, 
they nevier eevld tax her with » &ilare in pieCy of 
fmtW^ prudence ; y«t she had beeft rongMy attacked, 
as the French Gasettes vril! teR yov, if yoo have leisure 
10 leok them over^ I keep them fogedter ; and I vfiSt 
send them to you* 
I an, 

YouF mn^ ebfiged servant, 

Rachel RusseL 

Letter IV. 
7b JDr* FitzwUlianu 

Woborne Abbey, Nov» 27, 16B& 

As yon profess, good doctor, to take pkassre 
ia your writings to me, from a desire to promote my 
Weifiure^ so do I in receiving them as testimonies of year 
aegard iiir me^ both in my worldly and my spiritiiial 
eoBceras; and I need not waste my time nor yofors to 
tfeft yoitdi^ are very valuable to me. Yon say things 
sometimes, by which I should think yon seasoned, or 
father tainted, with being so much where compliment or 
praise is best karned : bat I cenchide, that what one 
heartily wishes t9 be in a friend, one is apt to believe is 
so; and I endeavcnr to have a true not a fakie title to 
the least vhrtue which you are di^osed to attribute to 
me* 

If I could contemplate the cpaidnct of Providence in 
the manner you do, it would give me ease indeed, 
and no ^^strous events wotiM much affect me. The 
new scenes of each day make me of^en eondude myself 
very void of temper and reason, that I stUI shed tears of 
sorrow and not of joy, that so good a man is landed safe 
dn the happy shore of a blessed eternity. Doubtless, he 



is at rest ; though I find none without him, for he Was 
a true partner in all my joys and griefs* I trust the 
Almighty will pass by this my infirmity, I was too rich 
in possessions, whilst I possessed my dear lord* From 
die enticing delights of the world I can now be the better 
weaned. All relish for them is gone: I bless God for 
it : and I pray that I may more and more turn the stream 
of my affections upwafds, and set my heart upon the 
ever-satisfying perfections of God; not starting at his 
dariceA providences, but remembering continually that 
either his glory, justice, or power, is advanced by every 
dne of Aem, and that mercy is over all his works, as 
we shall one day behold with ravishing delight. In the 
mean tntie, I endeavour to 'suppress all the wild imagi- 
tkstioRS which a melancholy fancy is apt to let in; and 
to say with the man in the Gospel, ^^ I believe ; help 
%ou my unbelief f^ 

I expect ft will be neat* Christmas before my lord 
Bedford removes for the winter ; but I have not yet 
'iiscoursed with him about it, nor how long he desires 
^or cmnpany. So that wh^er I shall come before him« 
>tr with him, I know not. He shall please himself: for 
4 have no will in these matters; nor can I like one thing 
•r way better than another, if the convenience and ad« 
mmtage are alike to the young creatures, in whose sei^ 
"tice, and for whose good, I shall use all the diligence 
*ftait is in my power. 
1 am, sir^ 

Your obliged friend, 

Rachel Ku:isel. 
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chapter il 
Letters to and from Mr. Pope. 

Letter I. 
Mr Pope to Mn Wycherley, 

April 30, 1705. 

1 canpot contend with you: therefore, give me 
leave at once to wave all your compliments, and to collect 
only this in general from them, that your design is to 
encourage me* But I separate from all the rest that 
][)aragraph or two in which you make me so warm aa 
offer of your friendship. Were I possessed of that, it 
would put an end to all those speeches with which you 
now make me blush ; and change them to wholesome 
advices and free sentiments, which might make me wiser 
and happier, t know it is the general opinion, that 
friendship is best contracted betwixt persons of equal 
age; but I have so much interest to be of another 
mind, that you must pardon me if I cannot foil)e4r 
telling you a few notions of mine, in opposition totbftt 
opinion. 

In the first place, it is observable, that the love we 
bear to our friends, is generally caused by our finding 
the same dispositions in them, which we feel in ouf- , 
selves. This is only self-love at the bottom: but the 
affection betwixt people of different ages cannot well be 
so, the inclination^ of such being commonly various. The 
friendship of two young men is often occasioned by love 
of pleasure, each being desirous for his own sake of one 
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to assist or encourage him in the course he pursues ; as 
that of two old men is frequently on the score of some 
profit, lucre, or design upon others. Now, as a young 
man, who is less acquainted with the ways of the world, 
has in all probability less of interest ; and an old man, 
who may be weary of himself, has, or should have, less 
ti self-love c so the friendship between them is the more 
likely to be true, and unmixed with too much self«>regard« 
One may add to this, that such a friendship is of greater 
use and advantage to both ; for the old man will proba^ 
bly become agreeable to please the young one, and the 
young man more discreet and prudent by the help of the 
old one ; so it may prove a cure of those epidemical dis- 
eases of age and youth, sourness and madness. I hope 
you will not need many arguments to convince you of 
the possibility of this : one alone abundantly satisfies me, 
and convinces to the heart; which is, that young as I 
am, and old as you are, I am 

Your entirely affectionate &c* 

Alexander Pope« 

LETTEil II. 
Mr. Pope to Mu (aftencards sir Richard) SteeL 

July 15, 1712* 

Dear sir, 

You formerly observed to me, that nothing 
makes a more ridiculous figure in a man^s life, than the 
dispari^ we often find in him sick and well : thus one 
of an unfortunate constitution is perpetually exhibiting 
a miserable example of the alternate weakness of his 
mind, and of his body. . I have had frequent opportuni- 
ties of late to consider myself in these different views; 



And, I hope, I have received some advantage by it ff 
what WaHer sajrs be true, that 

The souPs dark cottage, batterM and decayM) 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made) 

Iben surely Mcknegs, contributing not less than old age 
to shake down this scaffrfding of the body, may discover 
Ae inward structure more plainly. Sickness is a -sort of 
early old age. It teaches us a diflidence in our eaitHly 
Btflite, and inspires us with the thoughts of a iiitiBre, 
better than a thousand volumes of philoso^ers and di- 
vines. It gives so warning a concnssion to dwse props 
of our vanity, our strength and youth, that we think of 
fertifying ourselves within, when there is so little de* 
pendence upcm out outworks. Youth, at ^ very best, 
16 but a betrayer of human Ufe, in a gentler and smoother 
manner than age* It is like a stream that neorisfaes • 
plant upon its bank, and causes it Co flourish and bk»* 
com to the sight, but at the same time is undermining it 
ftt the root in secret. My youth has dealt more fairly 
and openly with me. It has aflforded several prospects 
of my danger, and ^iven me an advantage not very 
common to young men, that the attractions of the world 
have not dazzled me very much ; and I begin. Where 
mxTst people end, with a full conviction of the emptiness 
of all sorts of ambition, and the unsatisfactory nature of 
all human pleasures. 

When a smart fit of sickness tells me that this poor 
tenement of my body will fall in a little time, I am evea 
as unconcerned as was that honest Hibernian, who, 
being in bed in the great storm some years ago, and 
told the house would tumble over his head, made answer^ 
** What care 1 for the house? I am only a lodger.** 
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I fancy it is the best time (o die niken one is in the best 
humour ; and so excessively weak as I now am, I may 
say with conscience, that I am not at all uneasy at the 
thought, that many men, whom I never had any esteem 
for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. When I 
reflect what an inconsiderable little atom every single 
man is, with respect to the whole ^creation, I think it it 
a shame to be concerned at the removal of so trivial an 
animal as I am. The morning after my exit, the son 
will rise as bright as ever^ the flowers smell as sweet, 
the plants spring as green ; the world will proceed in 
its old coarse ; people will laugh as heartily, and marry 
as fast, as they were used to do. ^^The memory, of 
man^^ (as it is elegantly expressed in the Book of Wis- 
dom) ^> passeth away as the rememluraace of a guest 
that tarrieth but one day*^^ There are reasons enough, 
in the fourth chapter of the same book, to make a young 
man contented with the prospect of death. ^^ For ho* 
nourable< age is not that which standeth in length of 
time^ or is measured by number of years. But wisdom 
is the gray hair to men ; and an unspotted life is old 
age. — He was taken away speedily, lest wickedness 
should alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his 

8oul.*' 

I am your &c. 

Alexander Pope. 

Letter III. 

Mr, Pope to the honourahU ■ ^ 

July 13, 1714. 

I cannot tell from any thing in your letter, 
whether you received a long one from me about a fort^^ 
night since. It was principally intended to thank you 
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for Hm (aet oUigiiif forour jou did tee ; and perhaps fot 
6M f eason yon pass it in silence. I there konehed 
into some account of my t^npord affiurs ; and I iittend 
tfow to givB you some bints <^ my spiritoal. The coa- 
dusimi of your [etter, in which yon teN me you prayed 
for me, draws this upon me. Nothing caa he more 
kind than the hint you gi^ me of the rnuty of human 
•Bi^nees, whid», i assure you, I am daily iilore con* 
vmcei ot\ and indeed, i hatire^ ibr some yesrs past^ 
looked upon idl of them as ao better llhaA amusements. 
To make them the ukimate end of our panuit, is a mi* 
serahie and short ambition-, whidi wiil drop frmn us at 
every little disappointment here ; and «▼«!, in casiB of 
no disapp6intitients hei*e, will infallildy desert us liere* 
ailer. The tit»ost &me they are capable of hestowii^t 
is never worth the pains they cost us^ and the thne they 
lose us. If you attain the summit of your desires ^at 
way, those who envy ^ou, will do you harm; and of 
those who admire you, few will do you good* And at 
the upshot, after a life of perpetusil appiication^ you re* 
fleet that you have been doing nothing for yourself t and 
diat the same or less industry might have gained 3'ou a 
friendship, that can never deceive or end ; a satisfaction, 
which praise cannot bestow, nor vanity feel ; and a 
^ glory, which though, in one respect like fame, not to be 
had till after death, yet shall be felt and ei\joyed to 
eternity. These, dear sir, are unfeignedly my senti- 
ments, whenever I think at all : for half the things that 
employ our heads, deserve not the name of thoughts ; 
they are only stronger dreams of impressions upon the 
imagination. Our schemes of government, our, systems 
of philosophy, our golden worlds of poetry, are all but 
io many shadowy images^ and airy prospects, wl^ich 
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Itfise to 08 80 nrach the livelier and more frequent, as we 
are more overcast wMi the darkneas, and disturbed with 
the fomes, of human Taai^« 

The same thing that makes old men willing to leave 
this world, makes me willing to leave poetry; long 
habit and weariness of ibe same track* I should be 
SOTry and ashamed, to go on jingling to the last step, 
like a wagmier^s horse, in the same rood; and so leave 
my bells to the next silly animal that will be proud of 
them. That man makes a mean igu»e in the ^es of 
Reason^ who is measuring syllables and coupling rhymes, 
wh^i he should be mending his own soul, and securing 
his own immortality. If I had not this opinion, I 
should be unworthy even of those small and limited parts 
which God has given me ; and unworthy of the friend- 
ship of such a man as you« 

I >m your &c» 

Alexander Pope. 

Letter IV. 

Mr. Pope to Mr, Jervas* 

August 16, 1714. 

I thank you. for your good oifice^, which are 
tiumberless. — I fancy no friendship is so likely to prove ' 
lasting as ours, because, I am pretty sure, there never 
was a friendship of a more easy nature. We neither of 
Us demand any mighty things from each other : what 
vanity we have, expects its gratification from other 
people. It is not I who am to tell you what an artist you 
are, nor is it you who are to tell me what a poet I am! 
but it is from the world abroad we hope to hear these 
things. At home we follow our business, when we have 
any; and think and talk most of each other when we 
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have none. Our friendship is not unlike that of a staid 
man and his wife, who are seldom so fond as to hinder 
the business of the house from going on all day, or so 
indolent as not to find consolation in each other every 
evening. Thus, well-meaning couples hold in amity to 
the last, by not. expecting too much from human nature ; 
while romantic friendships, like violent loves, begin with 
disquiets, proceed to jealousies, and conclude in animo- 
sities. I have lived to see the fierce advancement, the 
sudden turn, and the abrupt period, of three or four of 
these enormous friendships : ^ and I am perfectly con- 
vinced of the truth of our maxim, that nothing 
hinders the constant agreement of people who live 
together, so much as vanity; a secret insisting upon 
what they think their dignity of merit ; and an inward 
expectation of such an over-measure of deference and 
regard, as answers to their own extravagant false scale; 
and which nobody can pay, because none but themselves 
can tell exactly to what pitch it amounts* 

I am, &Ck 

Alexander Pope. 

Letter V. 
Mn Pope to ihe hon. Robert Dighy^ 
Dear sir, ' 

The same reason that hindered your writings 
hindered mine ; the pleasing expectation of seeing yoa 
in town. Indeed, since the willing confinement I have 
lain under here with my mother, (with whom it is natu- 
ral and reasonable I should rejoice, as well as grieve,> 
I could the better bear your absence from London, for 
I could hardly have seen you there; and it would not 
have been quite reasonable to have drawn you to a sick 
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room, from the first embraces of your friends. My mo- 
ther is now, I thank God, wonderfully recovered; 
though not so much as yet to venture out of her cham- 
ber, but enough to enjoy a few particular friends, when 
they have the good-nature to look upon her. I may 
recommend to you the room we sit in, on one (and that 
a favourite) account, that it is the very warmest in the 
house. We and our fires will equally smile upon your 
face. There is a Persian proverb that says, I think, 
very prettily ; *' The conversation of a friend brightens 
the eyes.^^ This I take to be a splendour still more 
agreeable than the fires which you so delightfully 
describe. 

May you long enjoy your own fire-side in the meta- 
phorical sense, that is, all those of your family who make 
it pleasing to sit and spend whole wintry months toge- 
ther ; a far more rational delight, and better felt by an 
honest heart, than all the glaring entertainments, nu- 
merous lights, and false splendours, of an assembly of 
empty heads, aching hearts, and false faces ! This is 
my sincere wish for you and yours. 

You say you propose much pleasure in seeing some 
new faces about town of my acquaintance. I guess you 
mean Mrs. Howard'^s, and Mrs. Blount^s. And I 
assure you, you ought to take as much pleasure in their 
hearts, if they are what they sometimes express with re- 
gard to you. 

Believe me, dear sir, to you all a very faithful ser- 
vant, 

Alexander Pope. 
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Letter VI. 
Dr. Aiterbury, bishop of Rochester, to Mr Pope. 

Bromley, May 25, 1722* 

I had much ado to get hither last night, the 
water being so rough that the ferrymen were unwilling 
to venture. The first thing I saw this morning, after 
my eyes were open, was your letter ; for the freedom 
and kindness of which I thank you. Let all compliments 
Ibe iaid aside between us for the future ; and depend 
upon me as your &ithfnl friend in all things within my 
power, as one who truly values you, and wishes you all 
manner of happiness. I thank you and your mother for 
my kind reception ; which has left a pleasing impressioa 
upon me, that will not soon be ejSaced. 

Lord has pressed me to see hira at ; and 

told mci in a manner betwixt kindness and resentment, 
that it is but a few miles beyond Twickenham* 

I have but a little time left, and a great deal to do ia 
kt and I must expect tha<t ill heahh will render a good 
share of it useless ; and, therefore, what is likely to be 
left at the £bot of the account, ought by me to be che- 
jri$h6d, md not thrown away in compliment. Yo^ 
)Uiow the motto of my sun-dial ; ^^ Vivite, ait, ingio.^' 
I will^ as far as I am able, follow its advice, and cut <tf 
aU unnecessary avocations and amusentents. Thqre are 
those who intend to employ me this winter in a way I 
do BQEt IJce : if they persist in their intentions, I nmst 
apply myself, as well as I can, to the work which tbey 
cut put for me* But that shall not hinder me from em- 
ploying myself also in a way which they do not like ; 
that at last they may be induced to let me be quiet, and 
live to myself, with the few (the very few) friends I 
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like : for this is the point, the sin^e point, I now aim 
at; though I know, the generijity of the world, who 
are unacquainted with my intentions aud views, think 
the very reverse of this chara<:ter belongs to me* I do 
Qot know how I have rambled into this account of my- 
^If : when I sat down to write, I had no thought of 
making that any part of my letter. 

You might have been sure, without my telling you^ 
that my right band is at ease, else ' I shpvdd not have 
overflowed at this rate : and yet I have not done ; for 
there is a kind intimation in the end of yours, which | 
understood, because it seems to tend towards employing 
me in something that is agreeable to you* Pray explain 
yourself, and believe that you have not an acquaintance 
in the world that would be more in earnest on such an 
occasion than I ; for I love you, as well as esteem you. / 

All the while I have been writing, pain, and a fine 
ithmsh, have been severally endeavouring to call off my 
attention ; but both in vain, nor should I yet part with 
you, only that the turning over^ a new leaf frights me a 
little, and makes me resolve to break through a new 
lemptation, before it has taken too fast hold on me. 
I am, 4&c. 

liETTSA VII. 

J}r« Atterhury to Mr. Pope^ 

The Tower, April 10, 1723. 
Dear sir, 

I thank you ^r all the instances pf your 

friendship, both before and since my misfortunes. A 

little time will complete them^ and separate you and me. 

But in what part of the world soever I am, J will live 

mindful of your sincere kindness to me ; and I vvili 
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please myself with the thought, that I still live in your 
esteem and affection as much as ever I did, and that no 
accident of lifi?, no distance of time or place, will alter 
you in that respect. It never can alter me ; who have 
loved and valued you ever since I knew you : and I 
shall not fail to do it when I am not allowed to tell you 
so ; as the case will soon be. 

• Give my faithful services to Dr. Arbuthnot, and my 
thanks for what he sent me, which was much to the pur- 
pose, if any thing can be said to be to the purpose, in a 
case that is already determined. Let him know my 
defence will be such, that neither my friends need blush 
jPor me, nor will my enemies have great occasion of 
triumph, though they are sure of the victory. I shall 
want his advice before I go abroad, in many things : 
but I question whether I shall be permitted to see him, 
or any body, but such as are absolutely necessary to- 
wards the despatch of my private affairs. If so, God 
bless you both ! and may no part of the ill fortune that 
attends mcj ever pursue either of you! 

I know not but I may call upon you at my hearing, 
to say something about my way of spending my time at 
the Deanery, which did not seem calculated towards 
managing plots and conspiracies. But of that I shall 
consider. — Yod and I have spent many hours together 
upon much pleasanter subjects : and, that I may preserve 
the old custom, I shall not part with you now till I have 
closed this letter with three lines of Milton ; which you 
will, I know, readily, and not without some degree of 
concern, apply to your ever jtffectionate, &c. 
*( Some natural tears he dropped, but wipM them soon; 
The world was all before him, where to choose 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide«^^ 
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Letter VIII. 
Mr* Pope to Dr, Atterhury^ in answer to the preceding 

letter. 

April 20, 1723. 

It is not possible to express what I think, and 
what I feel : only this, that I have thought and felt for 
nothing but you, for some time past ; and that I shall 
think of nothing so long for the time to come. The 
greatest comfort I had was an intention, to attend you in 
your journey, to which I had brought that person to 
consent, who alone could have hindered me, . by a tie 
which, though it may be more tender, I do not think 
more strong, than that of friendship. But I fear there 
will be no way left me to tell you this great truth, that I 
remember you, that I love you, that I am grateful to 
you, that I value and esteem you most highly. 

You prove yourself, my lord, to know me for the 
friend I am, in judging that the manner of your defence, 
and your reputation by it, is a point of great concern to 
me ; and, in assuring me it shall be such,, that none of 
your friends shall blush for you. Let me further prompt 
you to do yourself the best and most lasting justice : the 
instruments of your fame to posterity will be in your - 
own hands. May it not be, that. Providence has ap- 
pointed you to some great and useful w^ork, and calls you 
to it this severe way ? You may more eminently, and 
more effectually serve the public, even now, thau in the 
sJ^.tions which you have so honourably filled. . 

I am tenderly sensible of the wish you espr^ss^ tliat 
no part of your misfortune may pursue me. But, God 
knows, I am every day less and less fond of my native 
country, (torn as it is by party-rage.) and 1 begin to 

G 5 
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consider a friend in exile as a friend in death : one gone 
before, whither I am not unwilling nor unprepared to 
follow after ; and where, however various or uncertain 
the roads and VSryages may be, I cannot but entertain a 
pleasing hope that we may meet again. 

1 faithfully assure you, that, in the mean time, there 
is no one, living or dead, of whom I shall think oftener 
or better than of you* I shall look upon you as in a 
3tate between both, in which you will have from me ail 
the passions and warm wishes that can attend the living, 
and all the respect and tender sense of loss that we feel 
for the dead. And I ^11 ever depend upon your con- 
stant friendship, kind memory, and good offices, though 
I were never to see or bear the effects of them ; as we 
trust in benevolent spirits, who, though we never see or 
hear them, we think are constantly serving us, and 
praying for us. 

. Whenever I am wishing to write to you, I shall con- 
clude yon are intentionally doing so to me ; and every time 
that I think of you, I will believe you are thinking of 
me. I never shall suiSer to be forgotten (nay, to be but' 
faintly remembered) the honour, the pleasure, which I 
must ever have, in reflecting how frequently you have 
delighted me, how kindly you have distinguished me, 
bow cordially you have advised me ! In conversation^ 
in stu^y^ I shall always want you, and wish for you : in 
my most lively, and in my most thoughtful hours, I sliall 
equally bear about me the impressions of you. And. 
perhaps it will not be in this life only, that I shall have 
cause to remember and acknowledge the friendship of 

the bidiop of Rochester. 

I am, &c. 

Alexander Px>p^. 
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Letter IX. 

Mr. Pope to Dr. Atterhury. 

JVfay, 1723. 

Once more I write to you, as I promised,; 
end this once, I fear, will be the last! The curtain 
vrill soon be drawn between my friend and me, and no- 
thing left but to wish you a long good night. May you 
enjoy a state of repose in this life, not unlike that sleep 
.of the soul which some have believed is to succeed it^ 
■where we lie utterly forgetful of that world from which 
we are gone, and ripening for that to which we are to 
.go ! If you retain any memory of the past, let it only 
image to you what has pleased you best ; sotaetimes, 
present a dream of an absent friend, or bring you back 
an agreeable conversation. But, upon the whole, I hope 
you yf\\\ think less of the time past than of the future ; as 
the former has been less kind to you than the latter ]L 
trust will be. Do not envy the world -your studies : 
they will tend to the benefit of men, against whom you 
can have no complaint, — ^^I mean of all posterity. WJbat 
is every year of a wise man's life but a censure or x:ritic 
on the past ? Those whose date ^s -the shortest, live 
long enough to laugh at one half pf it : the boy despises 
the infant, the man the boy, the philosopher both, and 
the Christian all. You may now begin to think yoor 
manhood was too much a puerility ; and you will never 
suffer your age to be but a second infancy. The toys 
and bawbles of your childhood are hardly now wore 
below you, than those toys of our riper and of our de- 
clining years, the drums and rattles of Ambition, and 
tlie dirt and bubbles of Avarice. At this time, when 

you are cut off from a little society, and made a citizen 

G 6 
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of the world at large, you shofild bend your talents not 

to serve a party, or a few, but all mankind. Your 

» 

genius should mount above that mist in which its partici- 
pation and neighbourhood with earth long involved it : 
to shine abroad, and to Heaveii, ought to be the business 
and the glory of your present situation. Remember, 
that the greatest lights of antiquity dazzled and blazed 
the most, in their retreat, in* their exile, or, in their 
death : but why do I talk of dazzling or blazing ? it w^as 
then that they did good, that they gave light, and that 
they became guides, to mankind. 

Those aims alone are worthy of spirits truly great ; 
and such I, therefore, hope will be yours. Resentment 
indeed may remain, perhaps it cannot be quite extin- 
guished, in the noblest minds ; but revenge never will 
harbour there ; higher principles than those of the first, 
and better principles than those of the latter, will infalli- 
bly influence men whose thoughts and whose hearts are 
enlarged ; and cause them to prefer the whole to any 
part of mankind, especially to so small a part as one^s 
single self. 

Believe me, my lord, I look upoii you as a spirit en- 
tered into another life, as one just upon jthe edge of im- 
mortality : where the passions and affections must be 
much more exalted; and where you ought to despise all 
little views, and all taean retrospects. Nothing is worth 
your looking back ; therefore, look forward : and make 
* (as you can) the world look after you ; not with pity, but 
with esteem and admiration. 

I am, with great sincerity, and desire for your fame 
A8 well as happiness, 

Your &c. 

Alexander Pope. 
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Letter X. 
Br, Atterbwry to Mr. Pope* 

Montpelier, Nov. 20, 1729* 

Yes, dear sir, I have had all you desired 
for me; and I have read all (as I read whatever you 
write) with esteem and pleasure : but your last letter^ 
full of friendship and goodness, gave me such impressions 
of concern and tenderness, as neither I can express, 
nor you, perhaps, with ail the force of your imagination, 
fully conceive. 

I am not yet master enough of myself, after the late 

wound I have received*, to open my very heart to you; 

and I am not content with less than that, whenever I 

converse with you. My thoughts are at present vainly, 

but pleasingly, employed on what I have lost, and can 

never recover. I know well I ought, for that reason, 

to call them off to other subjects ; but hitherto I have 

not been able to do it. By giving them the rein a little, 

and suffering them to spend their force, I hope in some 

time to check and subdue them. ^^ Multis for tunas vul« 

neribus perculsua, huic uni me imparem sensi, et penft 

succubui." This is weakness, not wisdom, I own ; 

and on that account the fitter to be trusted to the bosom 

of a friend, where I may safely lodge all my infirmities. 

As .soon as my mind is in some measure collected and 

calmed, I will endeavour to follow your advice, and turn 

it to something of use and moment, if I have still life 

enough left to do any thing that is worth reading and 

preserving. In the mean time, I shall be pleased to 

hear that you proceed in what you intend, without any 



* The death of his beloved and only daughter) Mrs. Morrice* 
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8ach melancholy interruptions as I have had. Your 
mind is as yet unbroken by age and ill accidents ; your 
knowledge and judgment are at the height: use them in 
writing something tliat may teach the present and future 
times. Remember Virgil died at fifty two, and Horace 
at fifty eight; and bad as both their constitutions were^ 
yours is yet more delicate and tender. Employ not 
your precious moments, and great talents, on little men 
and little things : but choose a subject every way wor- 
thy of you; and handle it, as you can, in a manner 
which nobody else can equal or imitate. As for me^ 
my abilities, if I ever had any, are not what they 
were ; and yet I will endeavour to recollect and em- 
ploy them : 

- *^ gelidus tardante senecta 
Sanguis hebet, frigentque efibsto in corpore vires.^^ 

m 

However, I should be ungrateful to this place, if I 
did not own that I have gained upon the gout in the 
iSouth of France much more than I did at Paris, though 
even there I sensibly improved. I believe my cure had 
b&sn perfected, but the earnest desire of meeting one 
whouKl dearly loved, called me abruptly to Montpelier : 
where I continued two months^ under the cruel torture 
of a sad and fruitless expectation ; and I was forced at 
last to take a long journey to Toulouse. And even there 
I had missed the person I sought, had she not, with 
great spirit and courage, ventured all night up the 
Garonne to see me, which she above all things desired 
to do before she died. By that means, she was brought 
where I was, between seven and eight in the morning* 
She lived twenty hours afterwards : which time was not 
lost on either side, but passed in such a manner as gavci 
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great satisfaction to both ; and such as, on her part, 
every way became her circumstances and character. 
She had her senses to the very last gasp ; and she ex* 
erted them to give me, in those few hours, greater < 
narks of duty and love than she had done in all her life- 
time, though she had never been wanting in either* 
The last words she said to me, were the kindest of all ; 
a reflection on the goodness of God, which bad allowed 
us in this manner to meet once more. Not many minutes 
after that, she laid hersetf on her pillow, io a sleeping 
posture, 

*' placidaque ibi demum morte qnievit.^* 

Judge, sir, what I felt, and still feel, on this occa« 
sion ; and spare me the trouble of describing it. At my 
age, under my infirmities, among utter strangers, how 
jshall I find out proper reliefs and supports ? I can have 
none but those with which Reason and Religion furnish 
me; and on those I lay hold, and grasp as fast as 
I can. And I hope that He who laid the burthen 
upon me, (for wise and good purposes, no doubt,) 
will enable me to bear it, in like manner as I have 
borne others, with some degree of fortitude and firm- 
ness. 

You see how ready I am to relapse into an argument 
which I had quitted once before in this letter. I shall 
probably again commit the same fault, if I continue to 
write ; and therefore I stop short here, and, with all 
sincerity, affection, and esteem, bid you adieu, till we 
meet, either in this world, if (Grod pleases, or els^ in 
another ! 
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Letter XI. 
Dr. Arbuthnot to Mr. Pope. 

Hampstead, July 17, 1734« 

I little doubt your kind concern &r me, nor 
that of the lady whom you mention. I have nothing but 
prayers and good wishes to repay my friends with at 
present. I have the satisfaction to find that I am as 
officiously served by them, as he that has thousands 
to leave in legacies ; besides the assurance of their sin- 
cerity. God Almighty has made my bodily distress as 
easy as a, thing of that nature can be* I have found 
some relief, at least occasionally, from the air of this 
place. My nights are bad ; but many poor creatures 
have worse* 

As for you, my good friend, I think, since our first 
acquaintance, there have not been any of those little 
suspicions or jealousies that often affect the sincerest 
friendships ; I am sure, not on my side. I must be so 
candid as to own, that though I could not help valuing 
you for those talents which the world prizes, yet they 
were not the foundations of my friendship : which were 
quite of another sort ; nor shall I at present offend you 
by enumerating them* And I make it my last request, 
that you will continue that noble disdain and abhorrence 
of vice, which you seem naturally endued with ; but 
still with a due regard to your own safety : and that 
jrou will study more to reform than chastise, though the 
one cannot be eiFected without the other. 

Lord Bathurst I have always Tionoured, for every 
good quality that a person of his rank ought to have. 
Pray, give my respects and kindest wishes to the family. 
My venison stomach is gone ; but I have those about 
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me, and often with me, who will be very ^ad of his 
present If it is left at my house, it will be transmitted 
safe to me. 

A recovery in my case, and at my age, is impossible; 
the kindest wish of my friends is E^uthanasia ! Living or 
^y^^gj I shall always be 

Your &C. 

John Arbuthnot, 
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CHAPTER III.^ 

Letters of Mrs. Rowe ^. 



Letter I. 

To the €0unte8$ of Hertford^ afterwards dutchess of 

Somerset. 

Madam, 

This is the last letter you will ever receive 
from me ; the last assurance I shall give you, on earth, 
of a sincere and steadfast friendship. But, when we 
meet again, I hope it will be in the heights of immortal 
love and ecstacy. Mine, perhaps, may be the first glad 
spirit to congratulate your safe arrival on the happy 
shores. Heaven can witness the sincerity of my concern 
for your happiness. Thither I have sent my ardent 
rwishes, that you may be secured from the flattering delu- 
sions of the world ; and that, after your pious example 
has been long a blessing to mankind, you may calmly 
resign your breath, and enter the confines of unmolested 
joy! 

I am now taking my farewell of you here : it is a 
short adieu ; for I die with full persuasion that we shall 
meet again! but O, in what elevation of happiness ! in 
what enlargement of mind, and perfection of every 
faculty ! What transporting reflections shall we make on 



* After the death of Mrs. Rowe, these letters were fbimdin her 
cabinet i she had directed them to be delivered, immediately «fter 
Jier decease, to the persons to whom they werQ addressed. 
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file advantages of which we shall feel ourselves eternally 
possessed! 

To Him who loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, we shall ascribe immortal glory, domi- 
Ikion, and praise for ever. This is all my^lvation, and 
ail my hope. That name in whom the Gentiles trust, in 
whom all the families on earth are blessed, is now my 
glorious, my unfailing confidence : in His merits alone 

I expect to stand justified before infinite Purity and 
Justice. How poor were my hopes, if I depended on 
those works, which my own vanity, or the partiality of 
men, has called good ; and which., if examined by Divine 
Purity, would prove, perhaps, but specious sins! The 
best actions of my life would be found defective, if 
brought to the test of that unblemished holiness in whose 
sight the Heavens are not clean. Where were my 
hopes, but for a Redeemer's merits and atonement! how 
desperate, how undone, my condition ! With the ut* 
nost advantages I can boast, I should start back, and 
tremble, at the thoughts of appearing before the unble* 
mished Majesty. 

What a dream is mortal life! What shadows are the 
objects of senfie ! All the'glories of mortality, my beloved 
friend, wUl be nothing in your view, at the awful hour 
ai death, when you must be separated from the whole 
creation, and enter on the borders of the imioaterial 
world* May that Divine protection, whose care I in^t 
piore, keep you steadfast in the faith of Christianity, and 
giiide yoiiir steps in the strictest paths of virtue ! 

Adieu, my most dear friend, till we meet in the para* 
«fapd! 

Elizabeth Rowe. 
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Letter IL 

To the earl of Orrery. 
My lord, 

There seems to be something presaging in 
the message that you desired me to deliver to your 
charming Henrietta*, when I should meet her gentle 
spirit in the blissful regions ; which I believe will be 
very soon, 1 am now acting the last part of life ; and 
composing myself to meet the universal Terror, with a 
fortitude becoming the principles of Christianity. It is 
only through the great Redeemer's merits and atone- 
ment, that I hope to pass undaunted through the fatal 
darkness^ 

Before him death, the grisly tyrant, flies : 
He wipes the tears for ever from our eyes. 

All human greatness makes no figure in my present 
upprehension ; every distinction vanishes, but that of 
virtue and real merit. It is this which gives a peculiar 
regard for such a character as yours ; and makes me 
hope your example will not fall short of that of your 
illustrious ancestors. The approaches of death set the 
world in a true light ; its brightest advantages appear no 
more than a dream, in that solemn period. The immor- 
tal mind, perhaps, will quit a cottage with less regret 
than it would leave the splendour of a palace ; and the 
breathless dust sleep as quietly beneath the grassy turf, 
as under the parade of a costly monument. These am 
insignificant circumstances to a spirit doomed to an end- 
leas duration of misery or of bliss. It is this important 



T^e ^untesg of Orrery, 
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ciioncerD, my lord, that has induced me to spend my time 
in a peaceful retirement, rather than to waste it in a 
train of thoughtless amusements. My mind is grown 
fiimiliar with the solemnity of dying ; and death seems 
to advance, not as an inflexible tyrant, but as the peaces 
fcl messenger <rf liberty and happiness. May I make 
toy exit in that elate manner which these charming lines 
rf Mr. Pope describe I 

" The world recedes, it disappears 5 
Heav'n opens on my eyes ; my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring : 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount ! I fly ! 
O grave ! where is thy victory ? 

O death ! where is thy sting ?'* 

The nearer I am approaching to immortality, th^ 
toore extensive and enlarged I find the principles of 
amity and good-will in my soul ; hence arise the most 
sincere wishes for your happiness, and that of the charm- 
ifig j^edges your lovely Henrietta left O ! my lord^ 
if you would discharge the sacred trust, keep them under 
your own inspection. 

This letter will not reach you^ my lord^ before I am 
past the ceremony of subscribing myself, 

Your humble servant, 

Elizabeth Rowe* 
Lettbr III. 

Td Mr. James Theobald* 
6ir^ 

The converse I have had with you has beeA 
very short ; but 1 hope the friendship begun by it, will 
be transmitted to the regions of perfect amity and blissi 
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It woold scarcely be <lvorlh the while to cherish the ini- 
pressions of a virtuoos fri^dship, if the generous engage* 
*nieiit were to be dissolved with mortal life ; such a 
thought would give the grave a deeper glodtt^ and add 
new horrors to the fatal darkness. 

But, I confess, I have brighter eji^ectatioBS : and I 
am fully persuaded those noble attachments whidi are 
founded on real merit, are of an immortal date ; tiiat 
benignity, that divine charity, which just warms the 
soul in these cold regions^ will shine with new lustrei 
and burn with an eternal ardour, in the happy seats of 
peace and love. 

My present experience confirms me ;n this trudi. 
The powers of nature are drooping; the vital spark 
grows languid and faint : but my affection for my sur- 
viving friends was never snore warm '; my concern for 
their happiness was never more ardent. 

This makes me ^employ some of the last part of my 
time in writing iA three or four persons, whose merit re- 
quires my esteem, in hopes that this solemn farewell will 
leave a serious inlpression on their minds. 

I am going to act the last and most important part of 
human life e in a little time, I shall land on the immortal 
coasts, where all is new, amazing, and unknown. But, 
however gloomy the passage appears, 

/'Sweet fields, beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressM in living green : 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan roHM between.^' 

Nature cannot but shiver dti the fatal brinks unwilling to 
try the grand experiment ^ whilst the hopes of Christianity 
^one can support the soul in the solemn crisis. In this 
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exigence, the eternal Spirit whis^rs peace and pardon 
to the dying saint, tbroagfa the atonement ; and brightens 
the shadow of death with some glimmering ef immortal 
light. 

Tell Mrs. Theobald^ I hope to meet her in the shining 
realms of love and unmingled bliss ; 

** Where crownM with joy and ever-blooming youths 
The jocTind hours hold on their endless round/* 

Elizabeth Rowe* 

LBTtER IV* 

lb Mrsi Rowe, her tnother4n4a^* 

My idte&r mother, 

I am now taking my final adieu o^ 
this worW, with an assured l^c^ of meeting yon in the 
next. I carry to my grave' my affection and gratitade 
to you ; and I leave you with the sincerest ccmcern (ot 
your own happiness, and the welfare of your family* 
May my prayers be answered^ when I am sleeping in 
the dust! O, may the angels of God conduct you in the 
paths of immortal glory and pleasure ! I would collect 
the powers of my soul, and ask blessings for you with 
kU the holy violence of prayer* God Almighty, the 
God of your pious ancestors, who has bisen your dwelling 
place for many generations, bless you! 

It is but a short space I have to measure ; th^ sha-* 
dows are lengthening, and my sun is declining. That 
goodness which has hitherto conducted jme, will riot fail 
toie in the last cohcluding act of life : that Name which 
1 have made my glory and my boast, shall then be my 
strength and my salvation. To meet death with a be- 
coming fortitude!, is a part above the powers of nature ; 
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and vvhich I can perform by no' strength or holinesB bf 
my own ; for oh ! in my best estate I am altogether 
vanity ; a wretched^ hel|)Ie8s sinner ! But in the merits 
and perfect righteousness of God my saviour, I hope to 
appear justified at the supreme tribunal^ where I must 
Portly stand to be judged^ 

Elizabeth iRowCk 

Letter V. 

To Dr^ JFatts, 
Sir, ^ 

The opinion I have of yoar piety and judg« 
Inent, is the reason of my giving you the trouble of 
looking over these papers*, in order to publish them; 
which I desire you to do as soon as you can con- 
veniently: only you have fuH liberty to suppress what 
you judge propen 

I think there can be Ao vanity in this design ; for. I 
am sensible such thoughts as these will not be to the 
taste of the modish part of the world ; and before they 
appear, I shall be entirely disinterested in the censure or 
applause of mortals. 

The reflections w^e occasionally written, and ottly 
for my own improvement ; but lam not without hopes 
that they may have the same effect on some pious minds^ 
as the reading of the experience x^ others has had on 
flay own soul. The experimental part of religion has 
generally a greater influence than its theory ; and if^ 
"when I am sleeping in the dust, these soliloquies should 
kindle a flame of divine iove in the heart of the lowest 
and most despised Christian, be the glory given to Ihe 
great Spring of all grace and benignity ! 

* Devout Exercises of the Heairt. 
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1 bave now done with mortal things, and all to come 
ig vM eternity! — Eternity! how transporting is the 
sound ! As long as God #x&<b, iky being and happiness 
are secure* These unbounded desires, which the wid^ 
creation cannot limits shall be sati^d for ever. I shall 
drink at the ibuntain-head of pleasure, and be refreshed 
iivith the emanations of Original Life and Joy. I shall 
hear the voice of uncreated Aarmony, speaking peace 
and ineffable consolation to ray sobl. 

I expect eternal life^ noC-ara reward of merit, but a 
ptire act of bounty. Detesting myself in every view I 
can take, I fty to the righteousness and atoneiient (rf my 
great Redeemer for pardon and salvaitioii ; this is my 
only consolation and hope. ^'Elater not into judginent^* 
O Lord, with thy servant ; for, in thy sight, shall n6 
man living be justified*^^ 

Through the blood of the Lamb, I hope for an entire 
victory over the last enemy : and that before this letter 
comes to you, I shall have reached the celestial heights ;• 
and that, while you are reading these lines, I shall be 
adoring before the throne of God, where faith shall be 
turned into vision, and these languishing desires satisfied 
with the full fruition of immortal love. 

Adieu ! 

Elizabeth Rowe. 
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chapter iv. 

Letters of Dr. RundlEj, bishop of 

DerrYw 



Letter h 
To Mr^ Sandy 8k 

February 16^ 1731 

•> V . Oh, madam ! the chancellor, the best man that 
(Rv^r breathed,. the best judge, the best father, the best 
friend, is dead* J — rWhat, in his providence, does the 
Almighty design to Ao^ in merited severity, to punish 
this nation, by removing from it the person, who, by 
bis wisdom and goodness united, Was able and desirous 
to save it, to make it honest and happy ! I dread to 
consider and foresee! — What has the public lost! what 
has his dear, deserving family ! what have I ! what 
have I not lost 2 
• He died yesterday morning. His illness was an in- 

flammation on his lungs. He continued only from 
Thursday, till five in the morning on Monday. The 
physicians isay, to comfort us, and to excuse themselves^ 
or rather their ignorance, that he was worn out in the 



* Charles Talbot, lord high chan(?eUor o^ England, died Feb. 14, 
1^37, universally lamented. He was aUowed by all piarties, to 
have possessed great talents and unblemished integrity. Thoni'^ 
8on published a poem to his i^iemory; which is replete with 
gratitude, and contains an elegant deUneation of a most amiidsl^S 
e&d exalted character. 
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.6erviGe,of his country, aQ4 ^hat he could not have lasted 
any time, had not this cold carried him off. He wa^ 
but fifty one ; he might have blessed, and done good to 
his country, many years longei^ But God Almighty 
knows what is best foi: him, and properest for us. May 
He, in his anger, remember mercy !. • , . 

All pajties unite to call the chancellor the best and 
the greatest jpaan that. ever lived! . The people from the 
court to the city, are under the deepest a^tp|vshment, and 
show in their countenance that, the nation. is under some 
dreadful calamity. Great as he was allowed to be in 
his public character, you know he was mQr.e amiable^ 
lopre delightful, in his domestic, |)|ehaviouo Was there 
ever ^ny man so reasonably beloved as himself, by alt, 
fro^i the highest to the lowest, in his family ? Did his 
chil4ren ever enjoy more e^se, more cheerfulness, .more 
sprightly innocence, and entertaining, instructive un- 
bendings, than in his company and conversation ? 

Oh,' madam! what a series of disappointments is ^ife! 
I came-pver to enjoy the company Of the best friend thit 
ever lived: I saw him; I. had daily new reasons. to 
love and admire him ; I received daily new obligations; 
and I have lo^t him ! I hoped, by enjoying his wisdom 
and virtue for a few months, to return with spirit, and 
support absence from him by the reflection of my having 
been with him, and tl^at I migl^ be with him again. 
Farewell all hope that my> splendid banishment from my 
native <;ountry shall ever have an end! I must now 
withdraw; and sigh out my few remaining years in 
solitude, amidst strange company, since .every place that 
I am hereafter to inhabit,, will be empty oi all, .with 
whom I have contracted the sacred ties of friendship l-rr 
JMy poor, deay;BillyJ what does he suffer! You hare 
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seen him in agonies of fear, lest he should losi^ what hid 
loves. H6 has now lost tvhat he loves above aB things 
upon earth miited; and What desferved his unestompted 
affection. I shall rejoice that I was in England when 
ttiis fatal accident happened; if I cah be of any comfort, 
any use, to that ever' bcfloved yooth! 
' In the last six years, how many itietid's have ycm and 
I Ibst in one family! and such iriends, as tfhe worlicbcaii 
scarcely parallel ! th« bkhop of EKirhamv doctor Sayer, 
Mrs. Sayer^ and' her xbrotfaer, and his son !--^They are 
happy : 1^ Ds imitate them, and we ' shall b^ so too* 
We shall meet them again, no more to be separaied; 
we shall enjoy their friendship again, no more to be 
clouded with tears : or we shall be adbitted to a degree 
of happiness, (how inconceivable must that degree of 
happiness be!) to which even their company can be no 
addition. 

You, madam, will share our affliction severely i but 
the letter, which brings you word that you have lost one 
friend who loved you, will remind you that there are 
others who do so too, whilst there is a Talbot left in thi« 
nation, or I am alive to subscribe myself 

Your affectionate friend, 

Thomas Derry. 

Letter II. 
jfb Mr9. Sandys. 

February 22, 1737. 
Maaam, 

When 1 wrote to you last I was tfiider such 

amazement, and agony, that I dd not know what I 

might say to you ; but yott will excuse the overflowings 

6f my hearty in its deepest sorrow. lil no ifiomeBt df 
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my life, shaU f. be le» eeosible of nor has ikaii at (ire* 
seat : bot though it is inpoeeiUe to be unmaved M the 
reflection, that we have bees deprived of the noblest 
bappHiesB ivhich Providence ^ad bestowed on us ; yet fre- 
quent meditatioB on the unequalled virtues of our friead, 
wili change grief into veaeraUoD, and raise and. conse- 
crate the pious melancholy ioto a soleHW enjoymeiit, to 
be prefenred to pleasure. 

All parties are/ striving, in their public papers, whidi 
shall profess the highest esteem and honour for him ; 
and they mention his. behaviour in his great office^ wiril 
the warmest gratitude and applause. These praises, 
which prove the greatness of our misfbrtane, bring, ti 
the same time, a oonsoiation with them. It gives me a 
loveiy Tiew of mankinds, to observe, that they can drcqi 
their prejudices, and unite to reverence a truly great and 
admirable character. Nothing is universally popular 
tet goodness! And every action of his life, in puUie or 
private, towards his friends or his enemies, flowed from 
thai divme principle, in whi(^ aloae we can obey that 
eublime precept of ear Lord, (the sublimest that can be 
giV'Oa 10 men or angels,) ^^ Be ye perlect, as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect** Did I aay his enemies? 
^--he had none ; he hated none but ill men ; nay, even 
Sot them^ he felt not hatred, but pity. 

It has been observed, that the world seldom does 
justice to characters, tiU after men have been some time 
dead ; but it has not been 90 now. The chancellor was 
dear to his prince and to the people, whilst he liveipL; 
and he ia eqaally mourned by both, Qs soon as he i» 
dead. He was trusted by the prince, as his mos^ faiUir 
ful and zealous servant; and regarded by the jealous 
fiatiAf a» the warmest aad most intrepid lover of their 
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liberties: tbth tiought thfeir rights secure in his hand?. 
To be k popular minister of state, is a fblicity scarcely 
before exampled. But though scarcely before exampled, 
nothing seems ioiore easy to any perdon, who has bis 
abilities, and the will to imitate his integrity. 

You knew the chancellor, and loved him as well sa 
I have done ; but had I been writing to a stranger, I 
should have soothed my concern, by transcribing a 
sketch of his life. I could repeat almost every action, 
from his childhood to his death : and show that he was 
iKiiform in his progress to virtue, and never deviated 
from the severest of her precepts ; severe, in the judg-* 
ment of the many, but to him an uninterrupted source of 
cheerfulness and tranquillity, I could mention such 
instances of filial piety, as would be hardly believed by 
others; you know them to be true. How amiable a 
husband he was ! how tender and generous a parent I 
His sons have often said, he never refused either of them 
any thing in his life ; but that is their own, as well a9 
his praise. He lived with them as a brother and a 
friend ; familiarized his wisdom into chit chat ; and in- 
structed them more ^effectually by common conversation, 
than others oould do by solemn precepts. The nation, 
by their common sorrow, show what a judge and states* 
man they have lost. My name will be ever a proof to 
posterity, how warm and intrepid a friend he could be 
to one whom he thought fit to honour and reward with 
^at dear and voluntary relation to him. His distressed 
and melancholy family ^how what a mastejr he was to 
them all. In all these various relations, h,e was superior 
to any person whom I ever knew, or of whoin I evei 
read. 
^ iPhe day before he died, he said to hissonJobn; 
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** It is indifferent and equal as to myself, whether I die 
BOW, or some years hence ; but it will not be the same 
to you: for the sake of my children, I could be pleased 
to remain longer with them/^ The night he died, his 
servants offered him a medicine ; ^^ It is in vain,^^ he 
answered: "death cannot be resisted. God's will be 
done ! I am satisfied !^^ He immediately fell into a calm 
sleep ; continued three hours in it ; then awaked, looked 
round him a few moments ; and died without the least 
struggle or pain. 

His distemper was an inflammation ^n the lungs. 
The natural cure of it is large bleeding; but, on taking 
from him only eight ounces, he sunk so much, that the 
doctor durst not proceed.— On opening him, a large 
polypus was found in his heart. Thence, probably, pro« 
ceeded his not being able to lose blood. A polypus, say 
physicians, is the effect of care and intenseness of thought ; 
if that is so, no man ever did more to cause it. He 
sacrificed his life for the good of others ; and who will 
not envy a death so glorious ? He lived enough to make 
himself beloved, whilst living ; and revered and lamented 
by good men of every party and denomination, now he 
is gone. He lived to perfect his temper to a love of 
goodness, and adorn it with every Christian, as well as 
natural grace, that can make virtue either divine^ or 
Amiable ! 

I am, madam, 

. Your most obliged, humble servant, 

Thomas Derry. 
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To Arehdmcon S--. . . 

Dublin, March 32, 17431 
Dear $ir, 

Adieu!— perhaps I may be ajiye when 
these lines come to y4Hir hjln4s : — more probably not I — 
Beiieye me. my friend, there is no comfort in this w^rl^j 
but a life of virtue and piety ; and no death gupportAbU* 
but one comforted by XJhristianity, and its real and 
rational hope. The first, I ^Qubt not, yo» experience 
daily: may it be long before you 6|:perience the second! 
^— I have passed through good report and evil report ; 
X have not been injured mors ihm outwardly, by the 
Jast ; and I have been solidly beipeiHed by the former.-^ 
May ail vvho love the truth in Christ Jesus, ai^d sin- 
cerely obey the Gospel, be happy! 

Adieu! — I have no more strengths — ^My affi^tionata. 
Just adieu to your lady I 

Thomas Derry. 
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CHAPTER V, 



Letters of Mr. (afterwards lord) 

Lyttelton. 



Letter L 

To his father* 

January 17, 1747, 
Dear sir, 

It is a most sensible and painful addition to 

my coHcern and aftktion for my dear wife, te bear of 

your being so ill with the stone; and, loaded as my 

heart is with my other grief, I cannot help writings to 

tell yoa how much I feel for you, and how ardently I 

pray to God to relieve yoo. 

Last night all my thoughts were employed oii you ; 

for, when I went to bed, my poor Lucy was so much 

better, that we thought' her in a fair way of recorcry : 

but my uneasiness for you kept me awake great part of 

the night ; and in the morning I found she had been 

much worse, so that our alarm was as great as ever. 

She has since mended again, and she is now pretty nearly 

as you beard by the last post ; only that such frequent 

relapses gire oQe more cause to fear that the good symih 

toms, which sometimes appear, will not be lasting* ^ On 

tJie other hand, by her struggling so long, and her pulse 

recovering itself so well as it does, afler these violent 

flurries, and great sinkings, one would hope that nature 

is strong in her, and will be able at last, to conquer her 

illness. Sir Edward Hulse seems now inclined to trust 

to that^ and to trouble her with no more physic. Upon 

tlie whole, her case is full of uncertainty, and the doctors 
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tlioag)i(s are rabed above oar grief, aad €xed modi 
inore oo the ejuunple he has kft «a» Aaa qa the.kns we 
hare wHtamrdi It m alw « f«ppi|nt lo «s, diat, vyon 
hit hody beng opeoed, as he ordoed it shoaid be, we 
fad the ciMf of hii Tiolcat paias was of soch « salBre 
ai 409A ^loaf 0ObU roaore or letieTc 

I^ i/ttt know by evfrjr mail bow yoa do; and depend 
qp^^jt, that if Proirideiice shall call yon away to the 
cfoWD prepared Car yon, nothiag in siy power shall be 
wanti^g^ as long as I live, lo show the'sfection I had 
t(fK yom in my regvd to your widow and bnuly ; bot^ 
] hope, ypor life will be preserved to be an ornament lo 
die CSiristian cfanrch, and a support of religion in these 
bad tisMS. May God Almighty grant it ; and may we 
mett ^^n, with the pleasore which friends restored to 
oach other, feel after so alarming a parting ! But if that 
be denied, may we meet in the next world Id part no 
more, throngb His power, who will, I trast, blot oot my 
ofences, and make me worthy to be a partaker with 
you of his heavenly kingdom ! 

I am, with the tenderest regard and affection, dear 
sir, 

Your most faithful friend and servant, 

George Lyttelton* 
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chapter vi. 
Letters of the dutchess of Somerset. 

L£TT£K I. 

To lady Luxhoroiigh. 

. Pier<?y Lodge, Dec* 31, IT$1« 
Dear madam, . 

Apologies between friends are unneces- 

sary ; so that if you have still the inclination which you 

have formerly shown, to look upon me in that light, you 

VfiU never again treat me with the ceremony of a formal 

acquaintance. When you write to me, you give me 

pleasure; when -you do not, I love my own peace too 

well, to fancy you are angry with me, while I am not 

conscious of my deserving to have you so. You see I 

^0 not regulate my correspondence as poor lady 

did her visits ; which she never wa3 to return sooner 

than her former ones had been repaid, 

I am not in the least surprised that you were pleased 

to return to the venerable seat of your ancestors, and the 

abode of your first and happiest days : and I find nothing 

trivial or childish in the satisfaction you felt, in seeing 

old faces full of gratitude for obligations long since past, 

and by you, perhaps, forgotten ; or in recalling some 

lively little incidents in the earliest hours of youth. A^ 

for the wise and witty of the present age, I know not 

what they would say ; and I do not design to hear it. 

They will scarcely visit my hermitage ; and I shall not 

leave it to visit them. I hope to dispose of my house in 

Oow^ing-stre^t ; which I would not dp, if I ever in* 
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tended to pass six weeks in London, for I like the sitaa* 
tion. But I find myself happiest in the retreat of vyhich 
my dear lord's unmerited beneficence has made me mis- 
tress. He has fixed my home upon the spot of earth I 
would have chosen for myself. Every thing both within 
and without the house, reminds me of my obligations ta 
him ; and I cannot turli my eyes upon any object, which 
is not an object of his goodness to me. The satisfaction 
I take in adding either beauty or convenience to my 
habitation, is greatly enhanced by the reflection, that, 
while I am adorning it, I show my value for the gift^ 
and my gratitude to the lamented giver. 

I have a regular, andi I hope, a religious family. 
My woman, though she has not lived with me quite 
three years, had before lived twenty three betwixt lord 
Grantham's and lady Cowper's; my housekeeper has 
been a servant as long; the person who tak^s in my ac» 
counts, pays the bills, and overlooks the men within 
doors, has been in the family nineteen years ; an8 the 
other, who has the care of the stables, and of every thing 
without, has lived with us ten years. I rise at seven, 
but I do not go down till nine, when the bell rings, and 
my whole family meet me at chapel. After prayers, we 
go to breakfatst : any friend who happens to be with me, 
my chaplain, and myself, have ours in the little library ; 
the rest in their respective eating rooms. About eleven, 
if the weather permits, we go and walk in the park, or 
take the air in the coach ; biit if it is too bad for either, 
we return to our various occupations. At three we 
dine ; sit perhaps an hour afterwards, and then separate. 
We meet at eight for prayers ; after w^hich we adjoura 
again to the library, where somebody usually reads 
aloud) till half an hour past nine, when we sup ^ and vre 
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always part before eleven. This to the gay worlds 
would seem a melancholy^ monastic life. I cannot be- 
supposed to .have chosen it from ignorance of the spjen- 
dour and gaiety of a court, but from a thorough experi«^ 
ence that they can give no solid happiness ; and I find 
qs^self more calmly pleased in my present way of living,, 
and more contented^ than I ever was in the bloom and 
pomp of my youthi.. 'Ir4Qi no longer dubious what poin^ 
to pursue, There.ti* <hut'.cAe proper for the deciine.of 
life ; s^i. ind^d the pfily looe worth the anxiety of a ra^ 
tional creature at^.any aget but how do the£re of youth, 
and. the flattery of the w^rld^ blind our eyes^ and mis* 
lead our fancies, after a thousand imaginary pleasures), 
which ^x^ ^ure to disappoint us in the end [ 

I condole with yow on the loss of Mr. Price; for a 

faithful servant is always a valuable possession.. 

I dar^ say, ]lady Nt^rthumherland did not know how 

near sUe was to. you^ or she would not have passed by^ 

withdbt inquiring after you« Her little boy is called. 

Algernon^ after his grand-papa : and he is^ though less. 

handsome, the counterpart of his uncle, lord Beauchamp; 

bis innocence, his temper, and his voice, are just the same,* 

and every motion of his body ; judge if I am fond of him, 
I have hardly room to subscribe myself, dear madam, 

ever faithfully yours, 

Frances Somerset. 

Letter IL \ 

To lady Ltijcborough, 

Piercy Lodge, Nov. 2:)^ 1753. 

2 did, indeed, dear madam, begin to despair 
of having the honour, and (what I felt more sensibly) 
the'plea&yH'e^ of bearing from you again* ] am so sub* 
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JQCt to fail into errors, that I was afraid eome unguarded- 
ejq>ressioa ki my last letter had given you offieace ; and 
yet niy heart bore witness, how'^far I had been from 
intending it. 

I have been extremely ill, the whole suaimer, and far 
£ome weeks I was believed to be in great danger ; biit, 
by the blessing of God upon Dr. Shawns prescriptions, I 
am at present, though lean and ill-favoured, much better* 
I am still oU%ed to be carried up and down stairs, for 
want of strength and breath to carry myself: but I have 
great reason io bless God for the ease I now enjoy. 
When we come to the last broken arches of Mirza's 
bridge, r^st from pain must bound our ambition, for 
pleasure we cannot expect in this world : where I have 
HO more a notion of laying schemes to be executed six 
months, than I have six years hence ; which, I believe, 
helps to keep my spirits in an even state of cheerfulness, 
to enjoy the satisfactions that present themselves, without' 
anxious solicitude about their duration. We have lived 
to an age that necessarily shows us the earth crumbling 
under our feet ; and, as our journey seems approaching 
towards the verge of life, is it not more natural to cast 
our eyes to the pirospect beycmd it, than, by a retrospec- 
tive view, to recall the troublesome trifles that made our 
road difficult or dangerous? 

/ 1 have spent the last three weeks very agreeably. 
The first of them the bishop of Oxford and Mrs. Talbot 
passed with us; and when they went away, they had the 
goodness to leave miss Talbot, whose character I think 
you must have heard. She is all that the world has said 
of her, as to an uncommon share of understanding : but 
sive has other charms, which I imagine you will join 
with me in giving the prelerence even to that ; a mild 
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and equal temper, an unaffectedly pious .heart, and a 
universal good will to her fellow-creatures. She cen-> 
Bures nobody ; she despises nobody; and, whilst her own 
life is a pattern of goodness, she does not exclaim ^with 
bitterness against vice. We spend a good deal of the 
day in our own rooms ; but our time is much broken in 
upon* Soon after nine we meet in the chapel ; when 
prayers are over, we go to breakfast, after that we work, 
whilst Mr. Cowslad, or my chaplain, reads aloud. At 
ejleven we go, if the weather is tolerable, to take the air 
ioT two hours at least, which Dr. Shaw insists upoA my 
doiug. The moijaent we get out of the coach^ we see 
no more of one another till three, when the dinner is 
punctually upon the table. We retire at five. At Sightv 
we go to prayers ; after which we adjourn into the little 
library, where we work till supper, and the gentlemen 
read to us, as in the morning ; and it is a rule to be all 
ia our rooms a quarter before eleveiv 

It is no^ more than time to return you thanks for the 
lroiU)Ie you have taken in conveying to me Mr. Shen* 
itoae's poeiB. I have written to him by this post. I couM 
not write sooner, because his letter M^as only dated Lea- 
towes ; and I eould not find out his post-tewn, without 
sending to Mrs. Stanley, whom I do not visit, and who 
lives twelve miles from me, I have expressed my gra* 
tttude in the best manner I am able ; but I am under 
the necessity of declining the honour which he intended me. 
t have begged him to fill up die blanks with stars, or what 
be pleases, whenever my name, or that of Pierey Lodge, 
was designed ; and I hope he will oblige me, 

I am^ dear madam^ 

Your most obliged and obedient servant, 

- Frances Soraerseti 
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chapter vii. 

Letters to and from Dr. Warburton, 
BisHOF OF Gloucester, 



Letter I. 

Dr. Warbitrton to Dr, Doddridge. 

Febraary 14, 1743« 
Dear sir, 

I should not have been so long in making 
my best acknowledgoients for your last kind letter, had 
not my absence from home, and a late unhappy domestiq 
affair, prevented me, and engrossed all my thoughts,—* 
the misfortunes of an excellent sister and her children, 
by her husband^s ill success in trade, though attended 
to vvith the utmost honesty and sobriety* ' He has been 
a considerable benefactor to the public ; and bis creditors 
are at last no losers, but he himself is undone* I do not 
know. whether ihk is an alleviation^ or bu aggravatko, 
of the misfortune. B|it lean tell you with th^ utmost 
truth, that I share with this distressed sist/er and her 
^ children (who all live with me) the small r^enue it has 
pleased God to biess me with ; and this I do with, much 
greater satisfaction than pthers spend theirs on their plea- 
sures. I can assure you my chief concern on ttiis occa-* 
eion, W4S for an incomparable mother, whom I feared 
the misfortunes of a favourite daughter would too touch 
affect. But, I thank Gad, religion, that religion of 
which you make so amiable drawings ia all your works, 
was more than a support to her.-«-This is a subject I 
uevef choose to talk pf ; yet I could npt (brb^^r men* 
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tioning it to a man whom I much esteem^ . and whose 
heart I know to be right* 

It was with great concern I found Mrs« Doddridge so 
ill at Bath. I know the grief this must have occasi9ned 
you. But I know your sufficiency, I trust in God she^ 
has by this time received the expected benefit from the 
waters. It was by accident that I tsaw her name.i^ 
Leakeys book, (for then I had not received your last 
letter,) a little befoje I left Mr, AUeu^s. I visited her 
twice. The first time, she was going out to drink the 
waters ; the second tin^e, a visiting : so I had not the 
pleasure of much of her company. You may be assured^ 
) would not hinder her the iirst time ; and I made a 
conscience not to do it the second ; for it was a new acn 
quaiatance she was going to make ; a matter perhaps as 
useful to her amusement, while she stayed at Bath, as 
the other for her heakh. 

Thus you see, my good friend, we have all something 
to make us think less complacently of the vyorld* Reli-« 
gion will do great things. It will always make th^ 
bitter waters of Marah wholesome and palatable^ But 
we must not think it will usually turn water to wine, 
because it once did so. Nor is it fit it should, unless this 
were our place of rest. I do the best I can, and I 
should, I think, do the same, if I were a mere pagan^ 
to make life passable. To be always lamenting, tho 
miseries of it, or always seeking after the pleasures of 
it, equally takes us off from the work of our salvation^ 
And though I am extremely cautious what sect I follow 
in religion, yet any in philosophy will serve toy turn,; 
and honest Sancho PancaV is as good as any ; who, pa 
his return from an important commission, when c^^d hf^ 
bisQiaster whethef they should mark the day wit^.^^ 
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block or R^kiie stone, replied t "Sir^ if ybu will be 
ruled by ne, with neither; but -with g-ooc? fcrotm ocArc.'* 
What this philosopher thought of his commission, I 
think of human life in general ; good brown ochre is the 
complexion of it. 

I returned home a little before Christmas, after a 
eharming philosophical retirement, for two or three 
months, in a palace^ with Mr. Pope and Mr. Allen. 
The gentleman whom I mentioned last, is, I verily be- 
lieve, the greatest private character that ever appeared 
in any age of the world. You see his munificence to 
the Batii Ho^ital. This is but a small part of his cha>« 
rities ; and charity but a small part of 'his virtues. I 
have studied his character even maliciously, to find where 
his weakness lies ; but T have studied in vain. When 
I know it, the world «hali know it too, for the consola- 
tion of the envious ; especially as I suspect It will prove 
io be only a partiality which he has entertained for tne. 
In a wor#, I firmly believe him to have been sent by 
Providence into the world, to teach men what blessings 
they may expect from Heaven, would they study to de- 
serve them*. 

I received your present of your pupil's Sermons, 
with' your Life of him, which my nephew has read with 



* Mr. Allen rose to great consideration by farming the crocs 
posts ; whlch» very much to the public advantage^ as wf^ as hia 
own, he put imo the admirable order in which W9 now find tbesxt 
94 was of to genexous a nature, that his mind enlarged with hi^ 
fortune ; and the wealth which he thus honourably ac(]iuire^, h^ 
spent in a splendid hospitality, and in the most extensive chafities. 
His house* in so public a scene as that of Bath, was open to men 
0i rank and worth, and especially to men of distinguished parts and , 
Ifarqing ; whom h9 bonoived and encouraged^ and iv4iose resp^vt 



grdat fdedsore ; ttiil yoii have our nAKii bcwrtjr tfaaakft 
for it. He is now of Jesus- Coll^ iia CaMbtMge. But 
I take what care I can myself of his edooatien* He is 
very promising ; aKni 1 hope he will pr-ovo a •comfort to 
an eju^Uent, thougfa unfortunate mother* 

I have not a moment more than to assure you, with 
my best respects to Mrs. Doddrnige, that I am, dear'' 
sir, 

Youf nsosi affectionate friend and brother, 

William Warburton. 

■ 
■ 

Letter IL 
Dn fFarburtan t» Dr. Doddridge. 

Prior Park, Sept. 2, 175K 
fiear sir^ , 

Your kind letter gave me, and it i^ ill give 
Mr. Allen^ great concern ;*— for ourselves', not fbr yoU« 
Death, whenever it happens, in a life spent like yonrs, 
is to be envied, not pitied) and you will have the 
prayers of your friends^ as conquerors have the shouts of 
the crowd* God preserve you ! if he continues you 
here, to go on in his service ) if he takes you to himself^ 
to be crowned with glory. 
^ I order an inquiry to be made of your health, from 



xnerH^ he was enaUied to appreciate, hf a natural discetameni and 
superior good sense, rather than hy any acquired use and knowledge 
of letters; His dbmestic virtues were above all praise. With 
these ^ualities^ he drew to himself univetsalrestiect; and possessed, 
in a high d^gr^e^ the esteem of Mr. Pope, who, in the following 
lines) has do^ justice tb his modest and inniable chaeaotar. 

** Let humble AUen, with an awkward shame. 
Do good by stealth, lind Uudi to find it fame*'* 
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time to tiHie ; but if yoa fatigue yourself any iQore ia 
^nrritingi, k will prevent me that smiafsketioii. 
I am, dear sir, , ' . 

. Your most affectionate friettd.aud brother^ 

\ViUia»? War burtoa. 

Lettbr 1,11. . . 
IDr. Hwrd to Dr. Warhuftojiu 

Cambridge's Jaty^, 1754. 
...Rev. sir, 

I thank you for your kind favour of the 

twenty seventh past^ Sir Edw&rd Lyttelton thought 

himself so much honoured by your noti<;& of 'him, that I 

knew it could not be long before he found or made an 

occasion to acknowledge it. 1 am very happy in your 

candid opinion of hi9i» He has the highest esteem and 

veneration f<wr you. ... 

As you give me no hopes of seeing the excellent 
family here^ I shall iset forward directly for Shifnal, ia 
Shropshire ; where I propose Staying till the end of the 
month, and I shall then return, by the way of sir Ed*- 
w^ard Lyttelton's, to Cambridge* 

Mr. Balguy is to meet me there, on invitation, from 
Buxton. — But if there were not more in the matter, I 
believe my laziness would find pretences to excuse me 
from the b'ouble of this long journey^ The truth is, I 
^o to pass some time with two of the best pec^Ie in the 
world, to whom I owe the highest duty, and hare all 
possible obligation , * 

I believe I never told you how happy I am in an ex- 
cellent father and mothers very plain people; they are 
farmers, but of a turn of mind that might have honoured 
any rank and any education. Wkh very tolerable, but 



in no degree affluent ^ircumeUpccs, their generosity was 
fiuch, they never regarded any expense Oat was in their 
power, and ahnost out of' it, . in whatever eonoerned the 
Welfare of their childrena. W^ are three brothers <rf us* 
The eldest settled very reputably i^ tjieir oWn. way^ and 
the youngest in the Birmingham trade. For myself, a 
ffoor scholar^ as you know, I am almost ashamed to own 
to you how solicitous they always were to furnish me 
With all the opportunities of the best and most liberal 
education. My case ih sd many particulars resembles 
that v^hith the Roman poet describes as his own, that 
witijPope'S'Wit I could apply almost every circumstatice 
of it t» myself. And if ever I were tb wish in earnest 
to be a poet, k would be for the sake of doing justice to 
so uncommon a ti^irtue^ I should be a wretch if I did 
bot conclude, as he doeS| 

i . ■ 1 — « si Natura juberet 

A certis annis aevum remeare peractum, 
Atque alios legend ad fastum quoscunque parehte^, ' 
Optaret sibi quiBque ; meis contentus, bnustos 
Fascibus et sellis nolim mihi sumere : demens 
Judicio vufgi^ sands fortasse tuo/' 

In a word, when they had fixed us in such a rank o^ 
life as they designed, and believed would satisfy us, they 
very wisely left the business of the World to those who 
it more, or liked it bettei** They considered 
what age and declining health seemed to demand o£ 
tbem, reserving to themselves only such a support as 
their few and little wants niade them think suffi- 
cient. I should beg pardon for troubling you with 
ibis bumble history ; but the subjects of it are so much| 
find 60 tender ly> in my thoughts at^ present, that 



if I' ^rote at ^Hs^# libttfd hardly h«Ip writing about 
them. . 

I ^\«ill iotig^ Ct^'hear that you b^ye pt!t the last Inmd ta 
the "'Viev** of Boliiigbi^ofc^**' If ever yon write above 
y^Wseff^ it? iiS'w4i6il'yiOur zeal for trjith and religioii ani* 
nat€l5 yotti to ebcpoite the ^^ ignoratice of foolish mem^^ 

I am ever most warmly, &c* 

Richard HufdJ 

LfitTER IV» 

V , Dr. Hurd to Dr. WarbwMi. 

. >r, Shifaal, Sept. IS^ }7SS. 

Your truly friendly letter of the ^kiff first 
past, brought me all the relief I am 6apable 0f iif> toy 
{ireselit Rituation^ Yet that relief had bcfetl gt^ter if 
the fact were, as you suppose, that the best of fathers i» 
removing from me, in this maturity of age, by a gradual^ 
insensible decay of nature ; in Which case, I could have 
drawn to myself much ease from the considerations wlticb 
you 90 kindly suggest to me. But it is not his being out 
of all hope of recovery, (which 1 knew long since, and 
Was prepared for,) but his being in perpetual pain, that 
afflicts me so much. I left him last night in this dis* 
tffessful condition. So near a prospect of death, arid so 
rough a passage to it ! — I own to you I cannot be a 
witiless of this in one whom nature and ten thousand 
obligations have made so dear to me, without the utmost 
uiieasinefe. Nay, I think, my sense of the calamity is 
sharpened by the very temper and firmness of mind with 
which he bears it. I thank God, an attachment to this 
World has not as yet been among my vices. But were 
I as fond of it, as prosperous and happy men sometimes 
are, what t have seen and felt for this last month were 
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efiougb to BKMTtify such foolish affections. And id truth 
it wdiiM amaze one, that a few instances like this, which 
hardly any man is oat of the reach of, did not strike dead^ 
all the passions^ were it not that Providence has deter- 
mined, in spite of ourselves, hy means of these instincts, 
to acoomplifth bis own great purposes. But why do I 
trouble my best friend with this sad tale, and these 
rambling reflections ? I designed only to tell him that I 
am quite unhappy here, and that, though it is more than 
tkae for me to return to Cambridge, I hate no power of 
omiog to a thought of leaving this place. However, a 
Vy few weeks, perhaps a few days, may put an end to 
^^ irresolution. 

- thank you for your fine observation ott the neglect 

*^ ^^atm the Ecclesiastical Laws. It is a very material 

one, >n(i deserves to be well considered: but of these 

matters, when I return to my books, and my mind is 

more ea»r, 

i Wkh you all the happiness this world will admit. 
I know of nothing that reconciles me more to it, than the 
sense of having in it such a friend as you. I have the 
greatest obligations to Mrs. Warburton and the rest of 
your ftttfiily for tholr kind condolence, Mj best respects 
and sincere good wishes attend them. 

I must ever be &c. 

Riqhard Hurd. 

Letter V. 
Dn Hurd to Dr, Wurhnrton* 

Cainbridge, Dec. 1, 1755« 

I hive to tefl you that it has pleased God tjo 
release my father from his great misery. You will guess 
the rest* when I acquaint you that his case was can- 

1 
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cerous. All his family have great reason to be thankfal 
for bis deliverance : and yet I find myself not so well 
prepared for the stroke as I had tbooght 

He was the best of men in all relations; and had a 
generosity of mind^ that was amazing in his rank of life. 
In his long and great affliction he showed a temper which 
philosophers only talk of. If he had any foible, it was, 
perhaps, his too great fondness for the unworthiest of his 
sons. — ^My mother is better than could be expected from 
ber igelancholy attendance : yet her health has suffered. — 
I have many letters to write; but I would not omit 
communicating, what so tenderly concerns me, to my 
best friend* 

I thank you for your books and your kind lette^ 
Mr. Balguy and I think much more hardly of JoA^ 
than you do» I could say much of this matter at anf b®'^ 
time. 

I am &c. 

Richard Hard. 

Letter VI. 
Dr. WdrhwrtorCs answer- to the preceding letter* 

1 ought rather to rejoice wiA all who loved 
that good man lately released, than to condole with 
them. Can there be a greater consolation to his friends 
than that he was snatched from human miseries to the 
rewSard of his labours? You lam sure must rejoice, 
amidst all the tenderness of filial piety, and the softenings 
of natural affection. The gentle melancholy, that the 
incessant memory of so indulgent a parent, and so ex- 
cellent a man, ^ill make habitual, will be always bright- 
ened with the sense of his present happiness ; where^ 
perhaps, one of his pleasures is his ministering-eare over 
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tlii>8e wlio were dearest to him in life. I dare say this 
will be yoar case, because the same circumstances have 
made it mine. My great concern for yoa was while 
your father was languishing on his deathbed. And my 
concern at present is for your mother's grief and ill state 
of health. ^ 

As I know your excellent nature, I conjure you by 
our friendship to divert your mind by the conversation 
of your friends, and by reading, till you have fortified it 
sufficiently to bear the reflection on this common calamity 
of our nature, without any other emotion than that occa* 
sioned by a kind of soothing melancholy, which perhapg 
keeps it in a better frame than any other kind of diqpo* 
sition. 

You see what man is, whenever so little within the 
verge of matter and motion in a ferment. The affair of 
Lisbon bas made men tremble, as well as the Continent, 
shake, from bne end of Europe to another ; |rom QibraK 
tar to the Highlands of Scotland. To suppose these 
desolations the scourge of Heaven for human impieties, 
is a dreadful reflection ; and yet to suppose ourselves in 
a forlorn and fatherless world, is ten times a more fr^ht* 
ful consideration. In the first case,, we may reasonably 
hope to avoid our destruction by the amendiiKint of oof 
manners ; in the latter, we are kept incessantly alarmed 
by the/ blind rage of warring elements. 

The relation of the captain of a vessel, to the Admi«- 
ralty, as Mr. Yorke told me the story, has something 
very striking in it. He lay off Lisbon on this fatal first 
of November, preparing to hoist sail for England. Re 
looked towards the city, in the morning, which gave the 
promise of a fine day ; and he saw that proud metropolis 
rise above the waves, flourishing in 'wealth and plenty, 

12 



and founded on a rock that promised a poet^s eternity) 
al leasts to its grandeur* . He looked an lu>ur after.; an4 
saw the city involved in flameS)i and sinking in thunder* 
A ^ght more awM,, mortal eyes could qot behold on this 
side the day of doom. 

I am d:c* 

William Warburton. 
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.. - Letter VIL . 

Dr. Hurd to Dr. Warhurton^ 

Cambridge, Aug. 27. 1757* 

J,., I, write one ^ine^ before I set out^ to teltyoii. 

ho^ tenderly ^&cted I am by your goodness to m^ poor 
mother. The honour of such a visit was best acknowledg^ed 
by the. language of .the heart* /Lnd this, I am persuaded^ 
would not bc,wantipgp however she might be unable to 
e|L|ire^.be^ sense of it in any other manneri Nothing, I 
know^ can exceed h^. gratitude for your constant iavoura 
tame^ And. if they make me happy on other accounts^ 
thinH, how they rejoice me when I see them contributes^ 
ai^they do, to xnajk^ Jier happy, who is so dear to me. 

.1 must have more.th^n the bias of filial piety in my 
muid, to be mistaken in thinking she is all you so kindly 
conceive of her. . JVIy father was just such another. He 
h^. th^ ^me simplicity c^ mind^ and goodness of heart, 
with an understanding that dignified both* In a word^ 
myt dear sir, (^r though, I spoke of writing but one line, 
I «ouid ^ my paper on tbis< subject,) it has pleased 
Heaven to bestow upon mfe two of its choicest blessings, 
thet)est.of parents and the best of friends. While I 
liye^,! must retain the warmest sense of such mercies; 
A^l pi course^i be more than I can express, &c. 

Richard Hurd* . 
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Letter VIIL 
Dr. JfMifkurt&nio Dr Hurd. 

l^y, dear friend, 

I urn williilg to tell you with my own 
pen, as soon as I am able, tha( my core proceeds as the 
physical people could wish* Providence has been gra- 
ciously pleased to relieve this bad accident* with the 
most favourable circumst^Tices. Next to that, they tell 
me, I am indebted to a long habit of temperance ; not 
0theI^vise vieritorious, for .J think I stumbled upon tern* 
perance in the pursuit vf pleasure. . . 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

. WilliaoQ .Gloucester^ 



* Of breaking iiis left «nn« bj a faUia.the giaden qf Pnor 
Fark. 
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chapter viii. . 

Extracts from the Letters of Mr. 

Gray. 



1 • 

Letter I. 

; 7b his mother^ 

Cambridge, Nov. 7, 1749* 

The news which I have just received from 
you, equaDy surprises and afflicts me. I have lost a 
person whom I loved very much*, and whom I have 
been used to from my infancy. But I am much more 
concerned for your loss, the circumstances of which I 
forbear to dwell upon, as you must be too sensible of 
them yourself; and you will, I fear, more and more 
need a consolation that no one can give, except He who 
has preserved her to you so many years, and at last, 
when it was his pleasure, has taken her from us to him- 
self ; and perhaps, if we reflect upon what she felt in 
this life, we may look upon this as an instance of his 
goodness both to her, and to those who loved her. She 
might have languished many years before our eyes, in a 
continual increase of pain, and totally helpless: she might 
have long wished for the end of her misery without being 
able to attain it : or, she might even have lost all sense. 



* His aunt, Mn. Maiy Antrobos. She died on the fifth of 
November, and was buried in a vault in Stoke clmrch-yaid near 
the diancel door ; in which also his mother and himself, according 
to the direction in his wiU, wa« afterwards buried 



and yet continued to breathe ; a sad spectacle to such as 
most have felt more for her than she conld have done for 
herself. However you may deplore your own loss, yet 
think that she is at last easy and happy ; and has now 
more occasion to pity us than we her* Ihope, and beg, 
you will support yourself with that resignation which we 
owe to Him who gave us our being for our good, and 
, who deprives us of it for the same reason. 

I would have come to you directly, but you do not 
say whether you desire I should or not ; if you do, I 
beg I may know it, for there is nothing to hinder me, 
wd I am in very good health. 

Letter IL 
To Mr, McLscn. 

Durham, Dec. 26, 1753. 

A little while before I received your melan- 
choly letter, I had been informed by Mr. Charles Avison 
of one of the sad events you mention *. I know what it 
is to lose persons whom one^s eyes and heart have long 
been used to ; and I never desire to part with the re- 
membrance of that loss, nor would I wish that you 
should. It is some consolation that you had time to ac- 
quaint yourself with the idea beforehand ; and that your 
father suffered but little pain. After I have said this, I 
cannot help expressing my surprise at the disposition he 
has made of his affairs. I must (if you will suffer me to 
say so) call it great weakness : and yet perhaps your 
affliction for him is heightened by that very weakness ; 



* The death of Mr. Mason's father, 'tind of Dr. Marmaduke 
Fricket, a young physician of his own age, with whom he was 
faroughl up from tnfiux^a who died of the same infectious fever. 
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foT^ I4cQDw,it is pmsible to fed a^D additionaraorrdW 
for the faullB. of ihose whom we have loved, ereti wheA 
those fatilts haiTsebeen greatly ' injnrioud to ottrsehres*'^ 
Let me desire you not to expose yoilrself to any further 
/danger ii\'the midst of that scene of siobiess and death; 
but withdraw as soon as poes^le to some place si, a little 
di^ancevin the oouatry, for I do not, in the least, Idee 
your situation. I do not attempt to console yon on the 
state your- fortune is left in: if it were fer worse, the 
good opinion I ha^e of yoii tells me, you will not the 
ffKnerjdo any thing joean or unworthy of yourself; and 
consequently I cannot pity you on this account, but I do 
sincerely on ^the new loss you have had of a good and 
friendly man, whose memory I ' honour. I have seen 
the scene you describe, oad I know how dreadful it is: 
I know too I am the faetler for it. We are all idle and 
thpugbtless beings : and we have no sense, no use in the 
worlds any longer than that sad impression lasts ; tb^ 
4eeper it is engraved the better. 

Letter ilL 
. To Mr. Nicholls, 

It is long since I heard you were gone in 
haste into Yorkshire, on account of your mother^s ill- 
l^ess. The same letter informed me that she was re* 
covered : otherwise, I had then written to you, only to 
beg yon would take care of her ; and to tell you that I 
bad discovered a thing very little known, which is, that, 
in oae^s whole life, one can never have ai^y more than a 
single mother. You may think this is obvious; and, 
what you call, a trite observation. You are a green 
gosling ! I was, at the same age, very near as wise as 
you ; and yet I never discovered this truth, (with fUl 



evidence and conviction I mean,) tiU it was tM kte. 
It is thirteen years ago, and'^ems but as yesterdaj^ 
and every day I live it srnkd deeper into my heart** 
Many a corollary conid I draw from this axiom for 
your use not fdr my own ; bat I will leave you the 
merit of doing it for y6uf self. 

Pray tell me lioVv your healfhf is: I ' conclude it ib 
good, for I hear you offered yourself as a guide t© Mr* 
Palgrave, into the Sierra Morena of Yorkshire.' I 
passed the end of May and all Jane, in Kent, not dis- 
agreeably. In the west part of it, from every eminence, 
the eye catches some long reach of the Thames and 
Medvvay, \Vith all their shipping : in the east, the sea 
breaks in upon you, and mixes its white transieiit saila 
and glittering fcliie expanse, with the deeper and brightel' 
greens of the woods and corn. Now I am kgain very 
disconsolate^ and all alone, for Mr. "Brown is gone, and 
the cares of this world are coming thick upon me : you, 
I hope, are better off, riding and walking in the wood* 
of Studley, &c. I must not wish for you here ; besides,* 
I am going to town at Michaelmas, by no means for 
amusement. , 

Letter IV. 
To Mr. Mason* 

March 28, VifTu 

I break in upon you at a nwment, when we 
least of all are permitted (o disturb our friends, only tc^ 
say, that you are daily and hdwly present to my thonghtSi* 
If the worst be not yet past, you will neglect and par^ 



• Mr. Gray was very affectionstely attached to his mottttfi 
After her deaths he seldom mentioined her ^vithout a sigh. ' 
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doB me : but if the last toggle be over ; if the poor 
object of your loag anxieties, be no longer sensible of 
your kindness, or of her own sufferings, allow me, (at 
least in idea, for what could I do, were I present, more 
than this ?) to sit by jou in silence, and to pity, from my 
heart, not her, who is at rest, but you, who lose her. 
May He who made us, the Master of our pleasures and 
of our pains, preserve and support you! Adieu! 
I have long understood how little you had to hope*« 

Letter V. 
To Mr. Nicholls. 

I was absent from College ; and I did not re» 
ceive your melancholy letter till my return hither yes^ 
terday : so you must not attribute this delay to me, but 
to accident. To sympathize with you in such a lossf, 
is an easy task for me ; but to comfort you, not so easy : 
can I wish to see y9a unaffected with the sad scene now 
before your eyes, or with the loss of a person who, 
through a great part of your life, has proved himself so 
kind a friend to you ? He who best knows our nature, 
(for He made us what we are,) by such afflictions, re- 
calls us from our wandering thoughts and idle merri- 
ment \ from the insolence of youth and prosperity, to 



« "This littl« billet,** says Mr. Maseii» >< which I nsceived at 
the Hot-^Wells at Bristol* breathed, and stiU seqms to breathe, the 
very voice of Friendship in its tenderest and most pathetic note. 
] opened it aknost at the {Mrecise moment when it would necessa* 
lily be the most aiIbcting.*'*-^Mr& Btasoa^ yoiu^ and beautiful^ 
tenderly beloved and leigretted by her husband» died of a oon- 
sumption, in the spring of 1767 i about e^hteen months after their 
marvia^ 

^ Tbs death of his uncle, governor Floyet* 
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serious reflection, to our duty, and to Himself. Nor 
need we hasten to get rid of these impressions. Time, 
by appointment of the same Power, will cure the smart, 
and, in some hearts, soon blot out all the traces of sor- 
row : but such as preserve them longest, (for it is partly 
left in our own power,) do perhaps best acquiesce in the 

''will of the Chastiser. 

For the consequences of this sudden loss, I see them 
well ; and I think, in a like situation, I could fortify my 
mind, so as to support them with cheerfulness and good 
hopes, though I am not naturally inclined to see things 
in their best aspect. When you have time to turn your- 
self round, you must think seriously of your profession* 
You, know I wished to see you wear the liiery of it long 
ago : but I will not dwell on this subject at present. 
To be obliged to those whom we love and esteem, is a 
pleasure ; but to serve and oblige them, is a still greater ; 

■ and this, with independence, (no vulgar blessing,) are 
what a profession, at your age, may reasonably promise ; 
without it, they are hardly attainable. Remember I 
speak from experience. 

In the mean time, while your present situation lasts, 
whi6h I hope will not be long, continue your kindness 
and confidence in me, by trusting me with the whole of 
it ; and surely you hazard nothing by so doing : that 
situation does not appear so new to me as it does to you. 
You well know the tenor of my conversation, (urged at 
times perhaps a little farther than you liked J has been 
intended to prepare you for this event, and to familiarize 
your mind with this spectre, which you call by its worse 
name : but remember that ^^ Honesta res est laeta pau- 
pertas." I see it with respect ; and so will every one, 
whose poverty is not seated in his mind. The greatest 

.16^ 
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evil in it, (take my word, who know it well,) is, that 
you have less the power of assisting others, who have 
not the same resources to support them* You have 
youth : you have many kind well-intentioned people be- 
longing to you ; many acquaintances of your own> who 
will wish to serve you. Consider how |»any have had 
the same, or greater cause for dejection, with none of 
fliese resources before their eyes. Adieu ! I sincerely 
wish youp happiness. 

I have just heard that a friend of mine is struck with 
a paralytic disorder ; in which state it is likely he may 
Kve for years, incapable of assisting himself, and in the 
kands of servants or relations who only gape after his* 
spoils : think how many things may befall a man far 
worse than poverty or death. 
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chapter ix. 

Letters of Miss Talbot. 



LEtTER I. 

To Mrs» Carter* 

1745. 

Because you are in low spirits, dear miss 

Carter, and I am not in very high ones, I think I can 

« 

scarcely do better, than to write to you. I have felt a 
great deal of what you express. On the destruction of . 
my cloud-built castles, and their airy inhabitants, I have 
fancied myself^ as you do, left in a dreary solitude ; and 
I have said, 

^^ My torch is out, and the world lies before me, 
Liike a Uack desert ai the approach of night.^^ 

But with tke help of some experience, much' refkction^ 
and a few plain books, I am grown into a happier statd' 
of jnihd, and, I think, mueh better suited to this world. : 
As well might we expect 

■*• Perpetual sunshine and unclouded skies. 
As man for ever temperate, just, and wise.** 

I do not pity you for having experienced this truth. I 
believe, they who take the world as they find it, and see 
it as it is, live uftore happily, than they who make a fine, 
fairy world of their own, peopled with sylphs. There is' 
such a n^ixture of folly and infirmity in t}ie best and 
wisest of the human race, that we should be much more 
thankful for the good we meet with> than disappointed a| 
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the bad. But, instead of submittiag patiently to tke in- 
trinities and faalts of human nature, we are apt to lay 
all the blame upon particular people, . 

Do not think, however, that lam at all inclined to 
the wretched set of writers who try to represent human 
nature as utterly base and contemptible : on the contrary, 
I have the highest notions of those noble improvements 
of which it is very capable ; only I see strongly its great 
fallibility, and that perfection of any kind is not to be 
looked for here. In youth, we are apt to form too 
beautiful ideas. Every thing in this world, even the 
highest merit we can meet with in it, deserves to be 
treated with some degree of indifference. There is a 
moderation to be observed, even in our justest sentiments, 
•ur tenderest attachments, and our most laudable piu*- 
suits. But our minds, evidently made for a state of 
mediocrity, are strangely apt to run into extremes. 
Many people have no notion of any intermediate step 
between alt excellence in a character^ and an absolute 
annihilation of it, upon the first fault. This occasions 
what, I think, gives a most painful feeling, — that strange, 
contradictory way in which characters of remarkable 
people are bandied about in the world. Some commend 
Addison for his learning, his elegant composition, his 
moral character; another refers you to Mr. Pope^s 
Atticus for his vanity, his pride, and self-love ! Very 
well: Mr. Addison bad human frailties; but why are 
they not compatible with great and real virtues ; why 
may we not admire him, and other characters of much 
greater mixture, as amiable and excellent, without any 
indignation at them for not being angels ? 

I have left no room for the subject one's heart and 
head are full of at present; but talking it over, and over. 
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scarcely serves any other purpose than to make one 
quite giddy* We are in the hands of Providence ; and 
though we are bad enough ourselves, our cause is good 
and noble. If you have any news on your coast, pray 
send it to me« God forbid you should have any from 
France ! 

* Yours &c. 

Catherine l*aIbot« 

Letter II. 
To Mrs. Carter, 

Cuddesden, June 8, 1748. 

I own myself to blame, dear miss Carter^ for 
4)ot having written to you sooner. Your kind concern 
for us deserved to be earlier satisfied ; and I am ashamed 
you should have had any occasion to inquire for us at 
the house. 

What we have suffered on our return hither, both in 
the journey and ever since, would give you too much 
pain to be told. Though I began to dread it before we 
left town, the reality has surpassed my apprehensions ; 
and I am at present pretty well convinced that the stupid 
insensibility of which I accused myself, was only a 
chimera. My imagination, seldom lively enough in its 
paintings to represent distinctly to me even the face of 
persons whom I have conversed with the day before, is 
now perpetually setting before my eyes all the much 
loved imagery of former happy jrears* I see the dear 
friend* I have lost, in every variety of situation and em- 
ployment that I was used to behold her in here. Every 



• Mrs. Seeker, the wife of Dr. Seeker, bishop of Oxford^ and 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 
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spot, and every object, renews her idea. As this was 
the place she used most to enjoy herself in, tind where 
she partook all the happiness which she heightened, I 
cannot help foolishly, and indeed unkindly, wishing her 
back again, to share those paltry pleasures with me. 
When after a full indulgence, which is the best relief, 
my thoughts are naturally led to some other attention, 
they arV called off by a more painful one, which I can- 
not help having, to my lord and to my mother. As they 
command themselves so well, and smooth over the out- 
ward appearance into all that calmness, and propriety of 
behaviour,, which reason and religion dictate, I am 
forced almost to pry into their hearts for the inward 
anxiety that I would fain relieve; I vvatch every look, 
and every unbidden sigh, and I am in double uneasiness 
at every new melancholy object which I think wilJ 
wound them. * 

* 

This is my situation; but do not he uneasy for any of 
lis. We shall all do well. As for myself in particular, 
I have, whether you will believe me or not, a natural 
cheerfulness of temper, as well as of principle, and an 
aptitude to be pleased, and to see every object in a beau- 
tiful light, that will, with time, give me very good 
spirits. I am better to-day than I have been at alL 
We have begun our rides; and we have had one that, 
was really pleasant. The bishop of Gloucester's leaving 
us on Friday, is no good circumstance ; but we have 
company in the house, and we never want employment. 

So far of my letter I wrote last night, by the remnant 
of owl light ; and I find it is scarcely legible. Do not 
imitate me ; I am much better at giving precepts, than 
in setting examples. One thing, however, I would 
have you do like me ; as my letter b33 been all abouik 
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teyeelf, ^sf let youts be all about yonrseif. X wairt 
flHich to hear of ail that concerns yon: the health of year 
dister ; your place of abode, whether Enfield or London; 
your' employments, amusements, einbarrassnients, vexa- 
tions'; and, in short, your thoughts upon ail manner of 
subjects. Having made so reasonable a demand, I have 
nothing niore to do, but to present you the kind compli- 
ments of the two bishops and of my mother ; and to 
thank you, as I do most sincerely, for the many delight- 
fal hoars, you were so kind as to • spend with jgae m 
London, and for thinking it worth while to take s6 
many long walks for my sake. Believe me, I am not 
imgratefb] ; but I am ever &c. 

Catherine Talbot. 

Letter IIL 
7b Mr^, Carter^ 

Cttddesden, July 4, 174& 

Here I am, dear miss Carter, determined to 
answer your two delightfnl letters, which I had purposed 
doing long ago, but I always put off till to-morrow : and 
who knows what to-morrow is, or what it shall produced 
For since that intention and this act, I have had a week''a 
parenthesis of absolute indolence, insipidity, and useless- 
liess ; having been laid up with the childish disorder of 
the chicken-pox. I am now, I thank God, getting 
pretty wefl again, though it is but to-day that I have 
been allowed to dine below. 

Dear miss Carter, why do you wish me more attached 
than I am to the world, where the slightest disorder re- 
duces one, in so short a time, to so low and wretched a 
state of being? I feel great and lively gratitude that I 
have any place at all in it; that I am continued in it 
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amoQg sach friends ; and tliat I may h(^ to make ibem 
some little amends for all the troabie I have given then* 
I am thankful for life; I love it; I enjoy it with cheer' 
falness ; and I try to improve it to the utmost. I do not 
pretend to be above the world; but various cirenmstances 
have contributed to set me at a distance from it* Con- 
vinced by blessed experience, and directed by that 
Guiding Eye, which certainly saw that nearer I should 
have been too liable to be entangled, and too weak to 
disengage myself; I only wish to keep my disUnce* 
But surely there is no innocent delight, or relief to 
human weakness, that I will not most thankfully stoop 
from the proudest contemplation to pick up, and put in 
iny bosom like a damask rose. But trifles I would look 
upon as trifles, and not subject myself to be really hurt 
by them ; nor would I suffer my imagination to swell 
any pleasure beyond the natural size, for fear it should 
Itlso in proportion increase the attendant pain beyond 
what I have strength to bear. 

I am very much obliged to you for entering into>aU 
the particulars I desired to hear, both about yourself and 
your friends. I rejoice greatly at the good account you 
give me of your sister. — I absolve you entirely for your 
question, which was so far from offending against truth, 
that I think it was a shield very cleverly thrown before 
her to prevent every attack. I am persuaded, if people 
did but employ half the skill and genius in avoiding 
falsehoods, of making necessary truths appear graceful, 
that they employ in a very different, wretched way, con- 
versation would be much benefited. 

Adieu, for the present ! 1 have so lately recovered 
th^ use of my eyes, that I must not be too free with 
them; but I must, before I leave off, tell you how 
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greatly my mother admires your last letter, and hopes 
we are both of us much the better for it. Though we 
have had, you know, another very considerable shock 
since we came hither, in the heavy and sudden distress 
of the Portland family, and though our own remem- 
brances here are too dear and too pleasing not to attend 
us continually, yet we are cheerful, and thankful ; and 
we really enjoy ourselves and one another, our books, 
our employments, our flowers, and our rural scenes. 

Catherine Talbott 

Letter IV. 
To Mrs, Carter* 

Cuddesden, July 26, 1748. 

Are you still, dear miss Carter, in the most 
forlorn and joyless of all deserts, — a London solitude ? 
or do you breathe again a freer air among the groves of 
Enfield ? Be your situation what it will, are your nerves 
and spirits better? When our spirits are good, the 
desert blooms, and every place is happy. Indeed, I 
sincerely pitied you for a turn of thought, which you 
very strongly express, and I have often very strongly 
and painfully felt, — a restless and insatial^le desire of 
improvement, and such a sense of the nothingness of all 
one thinks, and does, and can do, as damps every pur- 
suit. But, upon after consideration of this subject, I 
have at last satisfied myself with the persuasion, that our. 
business, in this state of being, is only to aim at improve- 
ment and information ; and that, as the attainment of it 
in any satisfactory degree is reserved to a better, we 
ought to sit down here contented, if we find ourselves in 
a teachable and diligent frame of mind, and have reason 

to believe that vfq do our best, let that best be ever 90 
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poor, liiffe would not 'be filled up with so many neces- 
Sciry trifles, if employments of dignity and real worth 
were the things belonging to us ; but aspriife aiid vanity 
are perhaps our strongest and most dangerous natural 

bfent, it was highly fit we should be perpetually reminded 

It 

what poor creatures we are. A right disposition of 
mind is the highest improvement we are capabl^e of 
making here ; and to the attainment of this, all our infir- 
mities, all the interruptions of our favourite studies, afl 
that we usually reckon hinderances, distresses, or disad- 
vantages, abundantly contribute. . I hope this is not a 
dull, indolent scheme ; for I do aot in the least mean 
that we should lay aside the noblest pursuits of know- 
ledge, which does not lie too far out of the way, but 
only, that whenever we find it (by what means soever) 
actually out of our reach, our minds should feeil no 
distress. Adieu! I will go and take an evening 
walk in the long gallery; and if my thoughts should 
prove bad companions, a book shall amuse them into 
good humour. 

My book has teen PascaPs Thoughts ; and 1 fancy, 
if you had*v\'alked with me, we should have agreed very 
tolerably in our sentiments. This work, wherever I 
have dipped into it accidentally, has given me the highest 
pleasure. What the author says of the grandeur and 
misiery of human nature, taken both together, seems to 
me to give the justest notions of life ; nor is it at all 
painful to consider the dark side of this prospect, when 
one knows that, unless things are by wilful folly put out 
of their due course, the sunshine is to be continually 
gaining ground, and the shades vanishing before it, till 
at last the poor, wretched, creeping animal throws off its 
imperfections, and shines forth in great dignity and 



lustre. But even then, though every such highly im« 
proved being will 'deserve greal degrees of love and 
esteem, no one surely wilt^ ercaii^ deserve so strong and 
partial an Attachment) as is, by some affectionate hearts 
and lively imaginations, thougl^ due to the poor insect 
here. Care, tenderness, sympathy in joys and sorrow8«> 
every sentiwent and every ^xpres^ion of kindness and, 
good will, are due to our ^ellow-creaitur^ ; and more 
e^cially to those with whomr friendship or relation baa 
happily united us. But to centre all our joys and bopes«*. 
all our fears and ansieties^ in any human object, so as t^- 
mabe the happiness of ouc live^ depend solely of chiefly • 
upon that ; to raise oar affections to their utmost pitoh^k ta. 
add to them all the heighteninga of imaginatioa, ami t€^^ 
fix all this in a fairy world of our own ; — is surely, to pot. 
oneself in a state of mind very unsiMtabk to .the ordeva o£; 
Providence,.. and to the ^atur^ of .this worlds and its. 
short-lived inhabitants. . r . 

Paseni. drew very wrong eovose^uences from these • 
right principles ; and for fear oC being too muich be« 
loved, seems to me to have growa into a harshness and 
austerity of behaviour to his friends, that must have- 
given them great uneasiness. Let but human creaturea . 
be beloved like human creatures, and there is no danger 
of bur going too far : and surely it is one of the highesi 
duties for people to render themselves as amiable as they 
tan. 

I am &c« 

Catheriae Talbot. 
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Letter V. 
To Mrs. Carter. 

Cuddesden^ Nov. 29^ 1755* 

I can write but a very short letter^ dear miss 
Carter, as we ate in the midst of bustle and coninsionk 
On Monday v^e set off for that scene of hurry and per- 
plexities, St. Paul's. Bat I must return your papers* 
to you, and send you my lord's remarks* I agree with 
him in all of them that come within my unlearned com- 
prehension. But above all, I most earnestly beseech 
you to consider of what infinite importance it is, that 
your allusions and quotations from *^ the Words of eter- 
nul life," should be chosen, and made, in such a manner, 
as evidently to manifest that superiority of Divine td 
human, which so many, alas ! are endeavouring, as fast 
as th^y can, to forget By no means compare theproud^ 
surly cynic, with Him, ^^ who spoke as never man 
spoke." O my dear friend, the more attentively you 
study those sacred books, the true and only source of 
light, and joy, and comfort, the more you will glory in 
theit excellence ; the more you will rejoice, in even this 
opportunity, of bearing a faithful testimony to it, in an 
age like ours. How long we shall have this, or any 
opportunity, God knows. The present year is a ve^y 
alarming one» But, God be thanked ! there is a sure 
place of refuge ; and there is only one. 

Great caution I am sensible is to be used, and every 
expression avoided that can give needless oifeoce, as 
Well as every one that cannot be justified by the strictest 



* Mrs» Carter's Translatioii of £pictetus. 
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truth. But whkher truth leads the way, dare uadaunt* 
tdly to follow. 

I am &c* 

Catherine Talbot. 

Letter Vt. 
To Mrs* Carter^ 

St. Paurs, Feb. 24, 1756. 

I was conscious when my last letter went 
away, that there was a vehemence of expression in it, 
(which I had not time to soften,) very improperly ad- 
dressed to one, who, I am sure, cannot but see the in- 
finitely important subject in the same light that I do. 
My vehemence, therefore, was fighting not with you^ 
but with I know not what complex idea of cold critics^ 
and half-headed readers, that some of the notes*, and my 
apprehensions of the misuse that would certainly be made 
of them, had conjured up in my mind* 

Have I been very busy, you askt Why really if I 
have, it has not been to much purpose ; for I can recol- 
lect but little that I have done. Have I then been very 
idle ? I heartily hope not, for that is against all my prin« 
ciples and resolutions. Not one of the places appro« 
ptiated to dissipation have I appeared in this year. I 
have lived on quietly from day to day : less at home than 
I should choose, if mere choice were the rule to be fol- 
lowed ; and yet less vnth the friends, in goiiig to whom 
I have spent so much time^ the distance from one end of 
this huge town to the other being immense. If my time 
runs out. thus Imperceptibly without any visible expense, 
there must be some secret cheat I put upon myself, 



* Mrs. Carter^s notes^ umexed to her translation of Epictetu^ 
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yi/buih OMgbt to bevveU looked iata; and 1 tlunk yott 

for calling upon me to make the examination* 

I do not tell yoa, howevar,. that I have not written 
tauij letters, read nmn|^ books, spent much time in com* 
pany of excellent people whom I love, and a great deal 
in such exercise as was indispensably requisite for my 
health : but it is almost necessary in this place to live 
^* an jour la journee,'^ and giving up all schemes and 
choices ci£ one^s exwsL, to despatch such employments as 
the present moment more immediately calls far* AbA^ 
I think, £pif:tetu8 says excellent things on this bead; 
ami affirms that one ought not to be always sigluag after 
leisure, but 'to know how to live sometimes without it* 
But I do sigh very often to feel a dead .vireight of ui^ 
improved time upo& wy hands, in the visits of this toWii» 
when a whole after noon^s conversatiea is wasted oa tbd 
most unihtere^g trifles* Would timereaUy staod sdl( 
so long, this wretched tniHdiig might be less anpasdon** 
a^Ie* But time flows on in the same rapid course ; aad 
while we still trifle^ eternity is upon us. A gracious 
Providence calls upon us^ >y the loudest alarms *, to 
hasten aad finish our appointed work ; and we carelessly 
divert our attention to ol^ects undeserviog the serious 
cctitemplaticma of 4 monkey. I do not call it triflings to 
be gay with our friends; to enliven the circle of social 
good humour ; to improve all our taiente, small asweil 
as great, to the praisa of the Giver ; thankfully to ^eapy 
and admire .^en his least and most common bounties ^ • 
to refresh ourselves with needful relaxation ; and to ia^ 
dulge, at lit times^ the innocent sportinjgs of fancy. £bil^ 



* The memorable earthquake a^ Lisbon liappencd on the Hist 
of Nsvtf&ber^ I7i4 
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I ))ave BO patience tvitfr the false politeness of the world 
which biimsheB et&ry sabject that is interesting and de« 
Iightfttl, if it bears but the jiame of seriousness, to intro- 
duce every one that is dull and tire^btne, merely becaus^ 
it is litiimport^Bt ' Some strikm^ subjects have indeed 
forced themselves iipoti every body^s attention this win- 
ter r but alas ! in a toil where v^eedd and thorns are so' 
phaidftilljBOxi^n, no. lasting ^ood can be expected without 
a da^y preparation of the ground, begun in humility, 
and continued with paKieAce. 

I take the unconscionable liberty of writing to yoU 
who. do mot need -it, what I dare not speak in polite com- 
pmiii^ that do. I confess I am in a peculiarly serious 
deposition this winter, tbbugh by no means a gloomy 
one. I haVe great awe upon ,my mind, and yet no sort 
of pahie» I feel an earnest desire to be the better my- 
self, and as earnest a one that every body else may be 
the better, for the warnings we have had. The storms 
that eeem ready to breA over us, may yet, after a salu- 
tary threatening, be dispelled by Him who made all 
things, and into whose hands all things are committed. — 
Had the one minute in which you perceived so gentle a 
motion, been lengthened into three or foiir^ in what 
seenes 6f dfetresi had we both been involved ! how likely 
that we should never more have met in this World ! 
Snch thoughts do not strike me with melancholy : they 
only serve to endear every friend, ahd heighten the value 
of every added moment, at the s&mb time that they 
loosen my mind from these vanishing scenfes. I often 
look upon the loftiest and strongest buildings, as shadowy 
f<2rms in a cloud, w*hich may the next mitiute disappear ; 
the scenes. of gaiety seem like gleams of April sunshine^ 
which may in^antaneously be overcasi. 

K 



Were idle fears to be indulged* I (eibodi d<* i^ «llf 
like your situation, 8q near the BWelliBf. sem,*^ nmf tto; 
threatened coast: foul id what sitiiatioa are We «eciM 
from dangers? in what sknatipn are we remored&oH^ 
under the immediate eye rf a. graewiia PjrQ¥idew»^ 

You do not mention haying heard wf vemorkaMo' 
Qpise previoosly to the balancing motkdi*. Isni^^aeey* 
therefore* theve eithei^ was none, oc yau, did not attani^ 
to it. With us, the whole day waa immodepaldbp 
snowy. It givecr me pleasure to diinfe^ in what egsceli^ 
lent employment the shock, had it been grealerv wdifld 
have found you. Most heartily io 1 wish aH po*iM» 
success to the gxeat pains yov have taken wklh yoinv Im^ 
ther. How important is your task, to fowa the mitA 
toat is hereafter to instruct so many ! My best wisbee^ 
attend. all you love; and my gratitude to yburseif for 
permitting to be of that number, 

Your db^ 

Catherine Taibot. 

Letter VII. 
To Mrs. Carter. 

Lambeth, Oct. l9, 176L 

i know so much of Mr&. Chapone both from 
yjDU and Mr. Richardson, that I have sincerely feb her 
affliction* — ^I was meditating yesterday upon deaths till I 
Was amazed that it is almost the only sulgeet whieh is 
never treated of in conversation farther than as a mere 
uninteresting fact» Were any number of persona in* 
tending to embark for a distant^ unknown oonntry, of 
vrhom some might be called to-morrow^ and all must h& 
called soon, would they not, whenever they met as 
friends and fellow travellers^ be inquiring amongst thenb^ 
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lelves, liow each was provided for thejonrney; what 
accouats each had heard of the place; the terms of re- 
cqptkm; what inters and hopes <aeh had secured, what 
^reasores remitted, what protecticm ensured ; and would 
Chejr not ezc^ eMhOther to desftetch what lins yet pot* 
siUe to be dime, aad might to-morrow be irretrieyably 
tookte?-^! think it would sit pleasingly on the mind^ 
when a friend was vanitted out ct this visible world to 
have such conv^rsatioiifr to refiect upon ! What astonish* 
iig seenes are ndw opened to the minds of many with 
whom, a feW months ago, we used familiarly and tri« 
Singly t9 converse ! with whom we have wasted maiy 
ai».ise8tuDaUe hour ! What dear views have they noW' 
of thosegreat aad important truths, for which the foolisk 
bisde of this world, leaves souroely any pl^ee in Ifcef 
iimoitalmiBd! 
Itm i«tenrupted»r^A4ieu I Ac. 

Talbot«- 
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» ♦ To JWr*. Feai^ 
De»UO€t.3ft, 1763k 

By ybitr expectation of heaf itt'g from me, 1' 
ajjpr^hend tKat you did not receive a letter Whiich' I 
^roie 'to you from the Hague. If yon did" not, I att 
dbubly obliged to you^ for giving me the pleasure rf • 
fetter from you. Yet the joy which I always f^el on 
every proof of your remembrance, was deadened by the 
melancholy account wkiA yon give me of your fHeiMs, 
SktiA jtheieflection om the pain which a heart like yours 
must feel on such an occasion. I well remember the 
young lady who was with you last winter ; and I grieve 
for your loss of her. Yet that strong sensibility which 
you mention, though the indication of an amiable dispo- 
sition, is such a capacity of exquisite suffering, that her 
early removal from a world like this,' may, to herself 
and to those who best loved her, be a distinguished 

mercy. 

The storms which have produced so sad effects in 
other places, have been but very little felt on our coast. 
I believe you guess right, that a taste for the sublime 
would be very apt to lead me tb the full view of a tem- 
pest, though I could not stand the shock of seeing any 
one suffer by it, but I should quit my station, as you 
would do, in the like case. The person v^ho could sur- 
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Wf the horrors of a storm with scarcely any other seiUi^ 
ment than a cool reflection' on its general advantages, 
would be very little the better for su(^ a contemplation. 
Universal and remote consequences would operate very 
fointly on oar reason^ if the heart were not, by Infinite 
Wisdom, formed to feel the private and immediate 
stroke. By this, it is awed and softened to such a sense 
of human weai^ness and dependence, as leads it into ^ 
state the most friendly to virtue. Reason, on which W6 
are so apt to build our foolish pride, wodd' perpetually 
slumber over the task of life, if it were not awakened to 
the charge by the voice of the affections. Upon this 
principle, I cannot help thinking- that a cloister is by no 
means such a school of devotion as it is represented; 
and every observation whifch I made abroad, served to 
confirm my opinion. I am persuaded that the vicissitudes 
of the world much mare naturally carry the thoughts to 
a sense of our dependence upon the. Divine' protecbim, 
than that dead vacation from all present hopes and fears 
that stupifies the retirement of a convent. 

I know not to what article in the papers you allude 
about Voltaire ; but I suppose by what you ^say, he is 
'expected in £ngland. I am sorry for h. Certainly; 
from every society in which I had a casting vote^ he 
would be excluded ; and excluded ;particularly for the 
very circumstance for which he would claim to b6 ad- 
mitted, — his being a genius. I must coniess, that to; me 
the idolatry of great talents applied to wicked purposes, 
appears worse than the idolatry of titles and riches.—- 
Do not think me too severe, my dear Mrs. Vesey. For 
particular faults I believe few people have more indul- 
gence th^ I have ; I feci how much I need it for my- 
self: but atrocious principles ought to be treated with 
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the utmost detestation* A wicked writer is a m^ 
yporsexharacter than eireB a mkked man* The tempos 
sary exaa^ <^ the la$t inay ruin a &w individuals c 
i>(it ftbe other poisons a river, and difi^dses kifeotioa 
Arough whole kingdoms ; tbel xurrent of .lime rolls it to 
Bttcceasiye generations, and there can be no guesaii^ 
nvhen the force of the venom will be spqat. The pressnt 
fashionable systoa of French pfaibsophy, subverts all Ihe 
foundations of morality, breaks all connexioa between 
farth and Heaven, and fries to cheat mankind out of aH 
that is worth living for, and aII that is worth dying fon 
Can .any italents of understanding, imy treasures dT learn- 
iog^ or ,^y brilliancy of wit, reconcile one to the c<m« 
yers^on of a person engaged in a scheme to thwart 
^yery dispensation of Heaven for buman happiness ? I 
•m sure you find much more satisfaction in talking with 
your rustic dialist, than you could from the pojiisfaed ex* 
positor of Newton, 

^' Che di sublime, chiaro ingegno adorno, 
Tutt^ altro seppe cbe se stesso e Dio.^' 

The state of my health was 90 very Is^nguid, while I 
was i^roi^d, th^ evepry exertion was more than I weU 
k^eyf haw tP mipfOfL Dly head is as bad as ev^r mfif 
my return. I tm now gpkig to Uy it ph a pillpw for 
4ii^ i^maind^r of tiye day ; but I would iM)t on^t writing, 
AS yistt desired to beu* fispm me. 

Adj>^9 ^^ 

Eliaabeth Csxifx. 
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lb Mrs. Fesey. 

Lambeth Palace, Sept 2^ 176^^ 

Your kind inquiries, my dear Mrs. Yeseyn 
did not reach me so soon as you intended ; your letter 
went to Deal, and I did not receive it till yesterday. 
I am much obliged to you for the concern which you 
expre^for my friends and me, on the late melancholy 
event at Lambeth*. You rightly judged how mudi I 
must be struck by the death of this great and good man» 
with whose friendship I had been honoured for mor^ 
than twenty years, and to whom I had innumerable ob- 
ligations. But I scarjcely felt my own loss, compared 
with what I suffered from the effect which I knew it 
must ^ave on Mrs. and miss Talbot, who had qpent al- 
most their whole lives with him. Though I knew miss 
Talbot's absolute submission, in every event, to the 
Divine will, there was great reason to apprehend thai 
ber weak health might sink under the finU shock oisQ 
sudden an attack; but, I thank God) she has been wonr 
derfully supported; and I had the comfort of £ndiug 
both her and her mother in a better state than could have 
i)een eiqpected. 

The archbishop had for many months suffered constant 
jiain, which both himself and his physicians took to^ the 
rheumatism; and there was no appr^ension of apy 
daager* You have seen by the papc^rs what was the 
jfl^mediate cause of bis death ; he survin^ the fracturet 

>4m 



* II" 



* The death <)farc!iUshapS^er. 

^ Of kH»ih|e^i4Mne» ivhieh was beeoni$«aiafletetycaxious ; and 
4waitefa«fp<«atcdt0fitaw|^ mthonfX my extemal yiotenoc^ 
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only thrte days. This accadeut, which, at first view, 
seemed so grievous a circumstaoce, soon appeared to 
have been a merciful means of freeing him from suffer- 
ings which must have been every day increasing to a 
terrible degree. 

' The whole amount of the archbisfibp'sfortuiie, when 
compared with the great preferments which he had en- 
joyed from his first setting out in life, is a mere trifle : 
and, in this instance, as well as in many others,' he has 
left a noble example to his successors* The* extent of 
his charities is scarcely to 'be imagined. It is grievous 
^o hear every day of the desolation of such numbers as 
owed the best part of their subsistence to his bounty^ 
Nor was he only charitable ; he was kind and generous to 
a degree, which can be known only by those Who were 
acquainted with his private and domestic life. I have 
seen a catalogue of his manuscrijits, which are to be de- 
posited in the library at Lambeth ; and welf as I was 
acquainted with his unwearied application, i was sur- 
prised to find such monuments of solitary studiousness in 
one who had been so much engagfed in the active duties 
of his station, which he executed vtith great exactness 
and diligence. 

I know not how much longer Mrs. aild miss Talbot 
'WiHr continue here : certainly, however, not more than a 
month ; and I hope not so long, as every object within 
these melancholy w*alls must, at every hour, remind them 
of their loss.' The hope of being of some little relief to 
them, keeps up my spirits amidst the uricoinfortable 
scenes by which I am surrounded. The disorder and 
confusion of half unfurnished rooms, which at ev^ry step 
present painful ideas of the dissolution of a family, lately 
80 happily established, you will easily imagine must be 
extremely affecting. 
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' Miss Talbot has some general remembrance of haTiag 
seea you at Bath. If you admiccd her in her infancy^ 
you would have been happy, if jou bad continued youc 
acquaintance, to find that her whole life has answered 
every early promise both of her understanding and her 
character. Her behaviour under the . present trial is 
conformable to every other part of her conduct, and 
worthy of the principles by which she has been uni- 
formly guided. Witli the weakest hfiaiih, and the 
quickest sensibility of her loss, she discovers the nobtest 
fortitude and the most unrepining resignation ; of wlridl 
she gives the best, and, 'during the struggles of recent 
grief, the most difficult proof, by constantly endeavouring 
to set every remaining blessing in the most comfortable 
and cheerful point of view* 

When my friends leave this place, they propose going 
to Mr. Talbot^s, in Surry, till a house, which they have 
taketk in Lower Grosvenor street, can be got ready- to 
receive them. As soon as they leave Lambeth, 1 1^ 
turn into Kent* I have written Co you only on one sub- 
ject: indeed, my present situation will scarcely allow nfe 
to fix on any other; and I thought you would be glad 
to know particularly how we go on. 

Adieu! Remember you. give me hopes of hearing 
' from you soon. 

Elizabeth Carter. 

« * 

Letter IIL 

. . • • • 

To Mrs, Fesey, 

Clarges Street, Jan. 15,1 770. 

You will be so kindly solicitous abi>ut.nie,.ii|y^ 
dear Mrs. ITesey, whea you see in the papers.* laoa- 
iirmation of the reality of my apprehensions .abpulviiy 
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dear miss Talbot, tkat I cannot forbear writing yott some 
^lecoant of myself. I am tolerd^ly well ; md my spirilBt 
thoagh low, are very composed. Wkh the jl^pest 
feeling of my own unspeakable loss of one of the dearest 
and most invaluable blessings of my life, I am to tb^ 
bighest degree thankful to the Divine goodness for re* 
moving her from the multiplied and aggravated suffer* 
ings, which, in a longer struggle with such a distemper, 
nast have been unavoidable. The calm and peaceable 
fforrow of tenderness and affection, sweetly alleviated by 
tte joyful assurance of her lu^piness, is a delightfiil sen^ 
timeni compared with what I have suffered for these 
last two or three months. 

A. few days before her death, ^e was seized with a 
sudden hoarseness and cough, which seemed the effect of 
« cold, and from which bleeding relieved her ; but there 
jremained an oppression from phlegm which was ex* 
dresnely troublesome to her. On the ninth, tins sji^ 
4ivii increased; and she appeared heavy and sleepy« 
-vhich was attributed to an opiate she bad taken the Bight 
iefore. I staid with her till she went to bed, with aii 
imention ctf going afterwards into her room; but I was 
4oId she was asleep. I went away about nine. la less 
than an hour, she waked ; and . after the struggle of 
scarcely a minute, it pleased God to remove hej pioua 
* soul from its mortal sufferings to that Heaven for which 
her life had been an uninterrupted preparation. Never 
surely was there a lovelier pattern of evangelical good- 
Bess, decorated by all the ornaments of a highly improved 
understanding, and recommended by a sweetness of tera« 
]ier, an elegance aad a politeness' of manners, of a pecu* 
iiar and more engaging kind thaa in any other diaracter 
I ever knew* 



I 
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I ajii just retqroed.from seeiag i^l 4tiat was mortal ^ 
:Biy angfiUc friend deposited in the <Mh* I do not mean 
thai I went in c^remony^ which would have been U^ 
.strong a trial for my spirits; bat privately with twp 
other of her intimate friends. I felt it would be a com- 
fort to me, on that most solemn occasion, to thank A}- 
mighty God for delivering her from her sufferings, and 
to implore his assistance in preparing myself to follow 
iier. Little, alas ! ii^nitely too little, have I yet pro- 
fited by the blessing of such an example. C^od grant 
.that her memory, which I hope will ever eurvive inmf 
jbeart, may produce a hazier eiect ! 

Adieu, my deao* friend ! God bloss you \ and conduet 
us both to that happy assembly, where the spirits et the 
just shall dread no future separatkm I And jnay we balh 
remember this awful truth, that we can hope to die the 
death of the righteoi^ only by resembling Ibeir livc^ 

Elizabeth Carter. 

Letter IV, 

To Mrs* Fesey, 

Deal, June 3, 1778. 

Our two letters I believe, my deaj: Jilr^ 

- >-. 

y esey, met each other on tfie road : and it is pleasant to 
think that perhaps at the same instant they conveyed to 
us our affectionate remembr&nce of each other* I haye 
beei^ about ten days settled in my little quiet abode; and 
Tery thankful I am for such a habitation. I had the 
happiness you kindly wished me of finding my friends, I 
thank Gpd, very well. Amidst 41 the gratitude which 
I owe, and which I can never suffijcientLy pay, to 
Heaven, for the gre.ater number of thoae who still sur« 
vive, I feel much dejection at missing those who oaQQ[ 
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used to welcoiac my return, and now ivel^dme ^ no 
ihore! But ttiey, I trust, are at peac^^ And tlrift thought 
'would give me unabated comfort, if the same arguments 
that convince the understanding, and* awe- the mind to 
resignation, could subdue the fond alBections of the heart, 
which retains its weak regrets, 

*' Sol perche troppo sente, e poco crede." 

Yet perhaps the evil would be worse, if the objects of 
our tenderness could be replaced, and new engagements 
make us entirely forges those that are suspended by the 
stroke of death* The world would then hold us in ever- 
lasting chains, and we should lose one powerful motive 
rfor looking forward to the prospect of a better. Every 
infliction of Providence in this world, is graciously de« 
'sijgcned^o animate our endeavours for that where sorrow 
shall be no more. In the mean time, let me comfort 
inyself in the thought that the survivers are the only 
mourners ; and that the spirits of the friends who are at 
present removed from their society, are possessed of a 
degree of happiness infinitely superior to all that the 
fondest affection of the families to whom they were so 
dear, could procure for them in a world like this. 

My mind, at present too much disposed to sinking, 
; particularly felt, what at any time would have given me 
pain, youi" seeming to raise a doubt of your coming to 
England. But I will hope it was only a transient cloud 
passing over your own mind. Public affairs do indeed 
carry a threatening appearance : but you and I remem- 
ber when the danger was as great, or perhaps greater ; 
•when n rebel army was in the midst of the kingdom, and 
*an invasion alarmed the extremities. That storm, God 
be thanked, blew happily over; and* the same gracious 
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Providence may avert the present impending calamities. 
Our national provocations against Heaven are very 
great ; but there ate, I trust, in ihe walks of private 
life, so maay who proceed uniforialy in a course of dqty, 
that the proportion, one may hope, is much greater than 
that which would once have averted the stroke of Divine 
vengeance from a devoted city* 

Write to me soon ; and cheer my heart and spirits by 
ibe hopes of our meeting next year* 

I am &c. 

Elizabeth Carter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Letters. TO and from Dr. Horne, 

AFTERWARDS BISHOP OF NORWICH. 



Letter I. 

Hr. Home to Dr. Adam Smith*, — On the tife^ deaths 

and philosophy^ of David Hume^ esq* 

Sir, 

You have been lately employed in embalming 
a philosopher ; his body, I believe I must say : for con- 
cerning the other part of him» neither you nor he seems 
to have entertained an idea, sleeping or waking. Else, 
it surely might have claimed a little of your care and 
attention ; and one would think, the belief of the souPs 
existence and immortality could do no harm, if it did no 
good, in a " Theory of Moral Sentiments." But every 
geortleman understands his own business best. ^ 

Will you do an unknown correspondent the honour, 
sir, to accept a few plain remarks, in a free, easy way, 
upon the curious letter to Mr. Strahan, in which thig 
memorable operation of embalming is performed? Our 
philosopher's account of his own life, shall likewise be 
considered as we go along. 

Trust me, good doctor, I am no bigot, enthusiast, 
lor enemy to human learning. I have made many a 
hearty meal, in private, upon Cicero and Virgil, as well 
as Mr. Hume. Few persons, though perhaps, as Mr. 



* Author 0^ ** Theory of Moral Sentiments,*' ** Inquiry into thA 
mture and causes of the Wealth of Kation3«" &c% 
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^ii^me snjs, upoQ a like occasion, ^^ I ought not tojuc(gi^ 
on that suhject,^' hav« a quicker relish for the productions 
Qf genius, and the beauties of composition* It i% th^re* 
fore, as little in my intention, a& it is in my power, lo 
prejudice the literary character of your friend. From 
liis History of {England I have received great pleasure;. 
#iid I have ever esteemed it to he a noble effort of 
^^ matter and motion.*' But when a man takes it inU> 
jxia head to do mischief, yoU must be sensible, sir, that the 
public has always reason to lament his being a ^ clever 
fellow/' 

J hope it will not be deemed vanity in me likewise (» 

$9fy that I have in my composition .a large proportion «( 

^^ the milk of human kindness/* I have never knowa 

.what envy or hatred is ; and I am ready^ at all times,, 

|o praise^ wherever I can do it in honour and conscience* 

David, I doubt not, was, as you affirm^ a social, agree- 

4ble person, of a convivial turn, told a good story, and 

played well at ** his favourite game of whist'* I know 

not that John the Painter did the same. But there is 

no absurdity in the supposition/ If he did not, he might 

have done it. Doctor, be not offended; I mean vfx 

harm. I would only infer thi^s much, that I could not, 

on that account, bring myself absolutely to approve bis 

odd fancy of firing all the doelc yards in the kingdom. 

Concerning the ^^philosophical opinions^' of Mr« 
Hume, you observe, that ^^ men will, no doubt, judge 
variously." They are certainly at liberty go to d^ 
because the author himself did the saftte. Sometimes, ta 
be sure, he esteemed them ingenious, deep, subtile, ele« 
gant, and calculated to diffuse his literary lame to the 
ends of the world* Bui, at other times, he judged very 
differently* ^^ I dine,'' says be, ^^ I play a game at 
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backgammon, I converse, aiid am' merry with iny 
firiendg ; and when, after three or four hours^ amuses- 
ment,- I would return to these speculations, they appear 
bo cold, 80 strained, and so ridiculous, that I cannot find 
in\my heart to enter into them any farther,'* Now, sir, 
if you yvill only give me leave to judge, before dinner, 
of Mr. Hume's philosophy, as he judged of it after 
dinner, we shall have no farther dispute upon that sub- 
ject. I could indeed wish, to have a scheme of thought, 
which would bear contemplating, at any time of the day; 
because, otherwise, a person must be at the expense of 
maintaining a' brace of these metaphysical hobby-horses, 
one to mount in the morning, and the other in the afk^r- 
^noon. 

After all, sir, friend as I am to freedom of opiiiion; 
(and no one living can be more so,) I am rather sorry 
that men should judge so variously of Mr. Hiime's philoi- 
sophical speculations. For since the design of them is 
to banish out of the world every idea of truth and com- 
fort, salvation and immortality, a future state, and the 
providence and even the existence of God, it seems a 
pity, that we cannot all be of a mind about them* And 
I could have been well pleased to have been informed 
by you^ sir, that, before his death, he^ had ceased to 
number among his happy effusions, tracts of this kind 
and tendency. 

Let me come a little closer to you, doctor, if you 
. please, upon this subject. Do not be under any appre- 
hensions:, my name does not begin with a B. Are you 
sure, and can you make us sure, that there really exist 
no such things as a God, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments ? If so, all is well. Let us then, in 
. our last hours, read Lucian, and play at whist, and 
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«lro]I wptm Charon and his boat ; let us die as foolish and 
insensible, as tnncb'like c^r brother philosophers, the 
<;falve8 of the iield,^ and the asses of the desert, as we 
can. But, if such things are, as they certainly are, is 
k right in you, sir, to hold up io our view as " per- 
fectly wise and virtuous,'* the character arid conduct of 
one who seems to have been possessed with an incurabli^ 
antipathy to aH that is called religion ; and who strained 
every nerve, to explode, suppress, and extirpate fh'e 

spirit of it among men, and that its very name might 'tio 
more be had in remembrance? Are we, do you imagine, 
to be reconciled to a character of this sort, and fall in 
love with it, because its owner was good company, and 
-knew how to manage his cards ? Low as the age is 
fallen, I will venture to hope, it has grace enough yet 
left to resent such usage as this. 

You endeavour io entertain us with some pleasant 
conceits that were supposed by Mr. Hume to pass be» 
tween himself and Charon. The phitesopher tells the 
old -gentleman, that, *' he had been endeavouring to open 
the eyes of the public ; that he was correcting his works 
for a new edition," from which great things w*ere to be 
expected ; in short, " if he could but live a few yeanrs 
longer, (and that was the only reason why he would 
wish to do so,) he might have the satisfaction of seeing 
the downfal of some of tlie prevailing systems of super- 
stition.^^ 

We all know, sir, what the word Superstition denotes, 
in Mr. Hume's vocabulary, and against what Religion 
his shafts are levelled, under that name.* But, doctor 
Smith) do you believe, or wduld you have us believ^, 
that it is Charon, who calls us out of the world, at th^ 
appointed time? Does not He call us out of it, who seat 
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scourged by the oppressor ; whom nothing but trust 'in 
Providence, and the hope of a future retribution, can pre- 
serve from the agonies of despair. And do they, with 
sacrilegious hands, attempt to violate this last refuge of 
the miserable, and to rob them of ^the only comfort that 
had survived the ravages of misfortune, malice, and ty- 
ranny? Did it ever happen, that the influence of their 
execrable tenets^ disturbed the tranquillity of virtuous 
retirement, deepened the gloom of human distress, or 
aggravated the horrors of the grave ? Is it possible, that 
this may have happened in one single instance ? Ye 
traitors to human kind, ye murderers of the human soul, 
how can ye answer for it to your own hearts ? Surely, 
every spark of your generosity is extinguished for ever, 
if this consideration do not awaken in you the keenest 
remorse, and make you wish, in bitterness of soul, — But 
I remonstrate in vain. ' All this must have often occurred 
to you, and been as often rejected as utterly frivolous. 
Could I enforce the present topic by an appeal to your ' 
vanity, I might possibly make some impressicm. Bjit to 
plead with you on the principles of benevolence or gene- 
rosity, is to address you in a language whiijh you do 
not, or you will not understand; and as to the shame of 
being convicted of absurdity, ignorance, or want of can- 
dour, you have long ago proved yourselves superior to 
the sense of it. — But let not the lovers of trufh be dis- 
couraged.* The fashion of sceptical and metaphysical 
systems passes away. Those unnatural productions, the 
T-ile effusion of a hard and stupid heart, that mistakes its 
own restlessness for the activity of genius, * and its o>ktt 
captiousness for sagacity of understanding, 'ta«y\ like 
other monsters, please awhile by their singularity: but 
the charm in soon over ; and the succeeding age will be 



Astoftisheid to h^ar, that their forefathers were deluded^ 
«r alnitsed) with ;^uch fooleries/* 

You, sir, have read the preceding paragraph before ^ 
btft this letter may come into the hands of many, who 
have not) It is the alarum bell to the admirers of Mr* 
Hume ; and it should be rung in their ears, till sue*'' 
ceeded by the last trumpet. 

• And now, sir, will you ^vc me leave to ask you a 
few questions ? Wby all this hurry and bustk, this eager- 
ness to gratify the pretended " impatience of the public,'* 
and satisfy it^ that our philosopher lived and died per-* 
fectly composed and easy ? Was there, then, any suspi* 
donv< in. Scotland, that he might not, at times, be quite 
tomposed'and easyf Was there any particular book ever 
wdtten against hiln, that shook his system to pieces^about 
his ears^ and reduced it to a heap of ruins, the suceesd 
and eclat- of whkh might be supposed to have hurt hia 
Bkind, and to have affected his heafth*? Was there any 
author, whose name hia friends never durst mention 
before him, and vyarned all strangers, who were intro- 
duced to him, agaiiJst doing it, because he never failed, 
when by any accident it was done, to fly into a transport 
of passion and swearing? Was it deemed necessary, or 
expedient, on this^ account, that he should represent, him^' 
self, and that you should represent him, perfectly Sectire 
of the growth and iticrease of hii philosophic reputation, 
as if ho book had been Written, which had impaired it ; 
judgitig it much easier to dissemble the fall of Dagbn, 
than to '^set him upon his stumps again ?^^ I ata a South 



• Dr. fieattie^s Essay on Truth.— At the very penod when Hume^ 
w Reported to have been in the utmost tranquiUity of spirits, none 
of his friends could venture to mention Dr. Beattie in his presenctli 



dtmiMM* ie¥99t%n niiAsre* kiid '-^at)!, la quiet ' sigh put a 
perM'lo iiis last breatk 

Doctor M»lb) wiieto iMe hour of liis de{mrtvtl*e h^hce 

• 

sbaU amve^ wMi «dpy tlie e^aitipl^ of the believer, or of 
the infid«lr as he pleases. I umst freely own, I Iiattr 
no opiaioQ of that reader ^s head, or heart, who wHI Hot 
^Kclaimv as I fiwl mysdf dbH^ed to do :^^ Let me die 
t^e death ai the rigiteMs, attd let mf last end' lie t&<i 

, I am,.8ir^ 

Your sineore vfMmMm^ 4ct^ 

JFrftW ta .yowii^ ld4^ intAr f/Mt ajflicetM^, fa Ifc*. 

t : . * November 6. 

. Mjr dedr.for.^ . 

WmK a. heart alnost broken wiA grief^ 
X^W,«oin«i.I f^* U). ti^ouUe yea* by ^mmg it forth* 
I h%ye lftrt.^py ftfher, my beetlneiHi^ and erery thing* 
tbat ;W^ most ifaluable 16 me in the worW! Perhaps^ 
ere thia^ tM melanoboly tnimgs have reached yovir ears.' 
Oa S^tiivdi^ mcaisg last, he yieided his eoul into die 
hands of li^vStaker*. . Q, sir'i paini to yoar imagimttioil 
tb^ ^p and distractton thai entered his hdu^e^ in th« Md- 
mcAjt of kk dissd^ion ! Had ybu he&rd the piercing 
cries that were ttttered^*— -But what do I say? God for- 
bid. that your teader, yo«r most affsctionate heart, should 
have been. a witneas c^tbe f;cene! 



• The writer of this letter was an elegant and accomplisbed 
young lady of the first distinction In Ireland who had not com- 
pitied h«r seventeenth year at the tkne of her father's deatiu 



I 

I Was hardly able to bear the thbiigliti of «tirTivin|( 
him:' bat, thank God, I am in some degree composed* 
I most earaestly repent of niy sin, in foi^geltmg ^r a 
moment that from His hand I receive good, tatd why 
not evil when he thihkdfit ? ' 

Pray, sir, "pardon the liberty I have taken in writing 
to you ; but allow me to apologize in some measure, by 
telling you, that tbe day before my dearest iather grew 
ill, he desired me to write ; as, yoa may remember, he ^ 

owed you a letter. ^* Perhaps,^^ said he smUing, ** it 
will please the dear doctor/' 

You will, no doabt, wonder what could take him off 
so suddenly. It was a disorder in the brain ; not 
water, but something occasioned by a fulness in the 
head. He died on the sixth day after he was seized. 
The day he was first, affected, he came down to break-* 
fast; but, alas! he had totally lost his senses. Think 
what I must have felt! The physicians all agreed, and 
thought till the very last,, that his bodily ailpoents wew 
not fatal, but that his understanding was gone for ever. 
Was it not i^ blessing^ then that God did not ordain him 
to outlive himself? I have been since thinking that I 
was permitted to see him in that most melancholy ^tate, 
to fill my heart with this sul^ect of thankfulness. 

And let me cast my thoughts On that' tiidst amazing 
and blessed change he has undergone, from a world of 
pains and vexations at best, to join that blessed spirit, 
' my dearest mother, and make one of the angelic choir 
that cease not, day and night, to sing hallelujahs. How 
this idea transports me from the world ! God grant it 
may inftuence my life ) that, when I come to die, it may 
he the death of the ri^teous, which is only to be attained 
i hy living their life! 

L 



Will yon be ^ kiod u;to fMsefit my^mostaSeetionatd 
respects to Mrs* Horne and jFour daughters? You- will 
break these most dismal tidings to.tiiem ; I am sore they 
. mriil syjopathixe in my affliction* > . 

I flatter myself that you . will favour me with a linek. 
What eoQsolatian miMt flow from your pea! And suffer 
me U) assure you, that^ nett to the dear parent who iEf 
kid in the dust, ^ I haire reverenced, ioved, and honoured 
you. If you can pardon me for thus troubling you, and 
you should wiab to tear now and tfienhow'tbeinourners 

at — go on, I shall have much pleasure in letting 

you know* 

My |)oor brother is most deeply afflicted. . My liappi* 
Hess must noW| in a. great measure^ test upon big good 
conduct; and I think he will not disappoint me : dtus, 
as one prop is withdrawn, the heart of man fondly clings 
to another* 

. Mrs. --n — is getting much better^ Ever since we 
came home this year, we have been in daily eJKpectation 
of her decease* What an amazement it is to her to find 
herself alive, surviving my father ! She bears it like a 
Christian ; and says, ,she needs not take her Jeave so soon 
to followk , 

Farewell, most honoured sjr! Believe me 

Your most dutiful, most afflicted servant* 

Letter IIL 
JDr. Hqrne'^ nnswerto ih^, preceding letter. 

Canterbury-, Novi Jl* 
My dear madam^ 

Liittle did 1 think that a letter front 
•*• would afflict my soul ; but youi's received Aia 



morning has iudeied done it* Seising your hand, and » 



black fleaF, my dKUQd «ibrtlMdM mhat bad li4qp||>eiiedL I 
made an attempt tD* read it to my wife and* dangblen; 
Imt-^it >9V0Ad net' do — I. got aa tetferilmntfaefitat 
fientence; burst into a flood of tears, and was obliged to 
retreat inle khe soKtnde of my study, intft ibr any tkiB|f, 
bat to tbink on wbat had bap^iened ; then to £ill jupen 
my knees, and pray, that Oop wovU pottr duw r u 
bis choicest Itlesain^ on' Cbe diildreii of my departed 
frtend, and, as their' ** father and their mother bad fer- 
aal^n them^^' that H£ would ^ teke (helm np,'' and 
support them in timd and etemilytf 

You ask comfort of «e : but yourtntfy excellent letter 
has su^ested comfort to me, from all the proper topics ;: 
and I can only reflect it back to you. All things consN 
dered, the circumstance which first marked the disorder 
may be termed a gracious dispensation. It at once ren» 
dered the event, one may say, desirable, which other 
Mrise carried, in the face of it, so much terror and sor- 
row. Nothing else in the world could so soon, and so 
effectually, have blunted the fedge of the approaching 
calamity, and reconciled to it minds full of the tenderegt 
feve and affection. To complete the only consolation 
that remained, which we all know to be the fact, Mr* 
■ ■■ stood always so prepared, so firm in his faith, 

so constant in his Christian practice of every duty, that 
he could not be taken by surprise, or off his guard : the 
stroice must be tp himself a blessing, whenever, or how- 
ever, it came. His death was his birthday ; and, like 
the primitive Christians, we should keep it as snch, as a 
day of joy and triumph. Bury his body ; but embalm 
his exanHple, and let it diffuse its fragrance among you 
from generation to generation* Call him blessed, and 
endeavour to be bke him ; like him, in piety, in charity, 
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in friendship^ iil courteouanesB, in lemper, in conduct, in 
word, and in deed. His virtues compose a little volume, 
vrhich your brother should carry in his boscHo ; and he 
will need nO other, if that foe well studied, 4o make hiin 
the gentleman and the Cbristiaiu You, my dear madam, 
miU I Affl ^f®9 go ^^ with diligence to finish the fair 
transcript you have begun* 

Do not apologize for writing ; but let me hear whal 
you do, and what plan of life yotir brother thinks of pur* 
suing. With kindest compliments from the sympathizing 
, folks here, believe me ever;» my dear madam. 

Your &ithfiil friend and servant, 

George Home. 
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' Letter I. 

To Mr. Elphiriston. 

September 25, 1T50. 
Dear sir, 

You have, as I find by every kind of evi- 
dence, lost an excellent mother ; and I hope you will 
not think me incapable of partaking of your grief. I 
have a mother now eighty two years of age ; whonK,. 
therefore, I must soon lose, unless it please God that she 
rather should mourn for me. I read the.letters in which 
you relate your mother's death to Mre. Strahan ; and. 
think I do myself honour when I tell, yon that 1 read 
them with tears : but tears are neither to you nor to me 
of any farther use, when the tribute of nature has been 
paid. The business of life summons us away from use- 
less grief, and calls us to the exercise of thosfe virtues 
of which we are lamenting our deprivation* The 
greatest benefit which one friend can confer upon another, 
is to guard, and excite, and elevate his virtues. This, 
your mother will still perform, if you diligently preserve 
the memory of her life, and of her death : a life, so far 
as I can learn, useful and wise ; and a death resigned, 
peaceful, and holy. I cannot forbeaV to mention, that 
neither reason nor revelation denies you to hope, that 
you may increase her happiness by obeying her precepts; 
and that she may, in her present lAate, look with pleasure 
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upon every act of virtue to which her instructions or ex* 
ample have contributed* Whether this is more than a 
pleasing dream, or a jitst opinkm of separate spirits, is^ 
indeed, of no great importance to ns, r/henwe consider ^ 
ourselves as acting undeH Ihe eye of Odd : yet surely 
there is something pleasing in the belief, that our separa- 
tion from those whom we love is merely corporeal. 

There is one expedient, by which you may, in some 
degree, continue your mother's presence. If you write 
down minutely what you remember of her from your 
earliest years, you will read itwwith great pleasure, and 
zeoeive from it. many hints of soothing recollection^ when 
time shall remove her yet fkrther firom you, and your 
l^ief shall be matured to veneratiout To this, however 
panful for the present, I cannot but advise you, as to a 
sodrce of coDsibrt and satisfaction in the time to come : 
for sill comfort and all satisfaction, are sincerely wished 
yott by, dear sir, 

Y(»ir most obliged. 

And most obedient servant^ 

Samuel Johnson. 

LSTTlER II. 

To Bennet Langtcn^ esq*. ^ 

May 6, 1753. 
Sir, 

It has been long, observed, that men do* not 

suspect faults which they do not coimnit : your own ele-« 
gaiice of mAmters, and punctuality id compiaisahee, did 
not suffejr yon to impute to me that negligence of which 
I i^as guilty, and which I have not since atoned. I 
received both your letters: and I received them with 
pleasiiire proportionate to the esteem which so short an 



tcquaiatance SitJ^ongly impressed; and. wlidb I hope to 
confirm by nearer kaowJedge, though I am. afraid that 
gratifica^ioa wiU be for* % time withheU. 

J have, indited, paUisbed my book*, of which I beg 
to know your Cither's judgment, and yoncs ; and X have 
now staid long enough to watch its progress into the 
world. It has, you;. see, no patrons; and, I think, it 
has yet had no opponents, except the critics of the coffee- 
house, whose outcries are soon dispersed into the air, 
and are thought on no more ; from this, therefore, I am 
at liberty, and I think of taking the opportunity to make 
an excursion ; and why not then into Lincolnshire ? or, 
to mention a stronger attraction, why not to dear Mr« 
Langton? I will give the true reason, .\vJuch i know 
yott will approve:-*-! have a mother more than eighty 
years old, who has coiunted the days to the publication of 
my book, in hopes of seeing me ; and to her, if I can 
disengage myself here, I resolve to go. 

As I know, dear sir, that to* delay my visit for^are^^ 
son like thi^, will not deprive me of your esteem, I bieg 
it may net lessen yoitr kindnesi^ I have very seldom 
received an offer of friendship which I so earnestly de* 
sire to c^tivate and mature. I shall rejoice to hear 
from you, till I can see you, and I will see you as soon 
as I can ; for when the duty that calls me to Lichfield, 
is discharged, my inclini^tion will carry me to Langton. 
I shall delight to hear the ocean roar, or see the stars 
twinkle, in the company of men to whom Nature does 
not spread her volumes, or utter her voice, in vain. 

Do not, dear sir, make the slowness. of this letter a 
precedeitf ibr delay, or imagine that I approved ihe in» 
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civility whieli I have committed; for I have known yorf 
enough to love you, and sincerely to wish a further 
knowledge ; and I assure ybu, dnce more, that to live in 
a house which contains such a father and such a son, 
will be aceoonted a very uncommon degree of pleasure 
by, dear sir, ^ 

Your most obliged^ and 

Most humble servant, 

Samuel Johnson. 

Letter III. 
jTo Bennet Langton^ esq> 

January 9, 1758. 
Dearest sir, 

I must have indeed slept very fast, not 

to have been awakened by your- letter. None of your 

suspicions are true: I am not much richer than when 

you left me ; and, what is worse, my omission of an 

answer to your first letter, will prove that 1 am not much 

inriser. But I go on as I formerly did, designing to be 

some time or other bot|i rich and wise. Do you take 

notice of my example,' and Jearn the danger of delay. 

When I was as you are now, towering in confidence of 

twenty one, little did I suspect that I should be at forty 

nine, what I now' am. 

But you do not seem to need my admonition. You 

are busy in acquiring and in communicating knowledge ; 

and while you are studying, enjoy the end of study, by 

making others wiser and happier. I was much pleased 

with the tale that you told me of your being tutor to your 

sisters. I, who have no brothers nor sisters, look with 

some degree of envy on those who may be said to be 

born to frifends ; and I cannot see, without wonder, how 
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Rarely that native union is afterwards regarded* It 
sometimes, indeed, happens, that some supervenient, 
cause of discord may overpower this original amity ; but 
it seems to me more frequently thrown away with levity, 
or lost by negligence, than destroyed by injury or vio- 
lence. We tell the ladies that good wives make good 
JiQsbands^ I believe it is a more indubitable position 
that good brothers make good sisters* 

I am satisfied with your s^y at home, as Jiuveiial was 
with his friend's retirement to Cumae : I know that your 
absence is best, though it be not best for me. Langtou 
is a good Cumae, but wha must be Sibylla ? Mrs. Lang* 
ton is as wise as Sibyl ; and she will live, if my wisheis 
can prolong, life, till she shall in time be as old. But 
she differs in this, that she has not scattered her precepts 
in the wind, at least ni>t those which she bestowed upoa 
you. 

I haVe left off housekeeping ; and I therefore jnadq 
presents of the game which you were pleased to send me.- 
The pheasant I gave to Mr. Richardson, the bustard t^ 
Dr. Lawrence, and the pot I placed with miss Williams, 
to be eaten by myself. She desires that her complimonta 
and good wishes may be accepted by the family ; and X 
make the same request for myself, 

I wish I could tell you of any great good io which I 
am approaching; but at present my prospects do not 
much delight me : however, I am always pleased whea 
I find that you, dear sir, remember 

Your affeetionate, humble sorvaut, 

Samuel Juhnsan, 
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. I^fiTTER IV. • 

To Mr. Barettiy at Milan* 

London, June I0» 176L 

You reproach tne itty often with ptrsimony 
of 'writing; but you may discover by the extent of my 
paper, that I design to recompense rarity by length* A 
short letter to a distant friend is, in my opinion, an insnlt 
}ike that of a slight bdw, or cursory salutation ; a proof 
of unwillingness to do much, even where there is a ne- 
cessity of doing so'mething. Yet it must be rememfoeredv 
that he who continues the same coarse of life, in. the 
same place, will have little to tell. One week and ooe 
year are very like another. The silent changes made 
by time are not always perceived ; and if they are not 
perceived^ they cannot be fecounted. I have risen and 
lain down, talked and mused, while you have roved over 
a considerable part of Europe : yet I have not envied 
my Baretti any of his pleasures, though perhaps I have 
envied others his compaay; and I am glad to have other 
nations made acquainted with the character of the Ei^« 
lish, by a traveller who has so nicely inq)ected our man^ 
Bers, and so suctessfully studied our literature. 

I received your kind letter from Falmouth, in which 
you gave me notice of your departure iirom Lisboa ; and 
another from Lisbon, in which you ^told me that you 
were to leave Portugal in a few days. To either of 
these, how could any answer be returned ? I have had 
a third from Turin, complaining that I had not Answered 
the former.' Yoor English style still continues in its 
purity and vigour. With vigour your genius will supply 
it; but its purity must be continued by close attention. 
To ttse two languages familiarly, and without contaxni- 
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natiqg one by the other, is very difficult ; and to use 
jwore thaij tWQ, is hardly to be hoped. The praises 
which ^ome haye received for their multiplicity of lan- 
guages, may be sufficient to excite industry, but can 
hardly generate conhdence, 

I know not whether I can heartily rejoice at the kind 
reception which you have found, or at the popularity iq 
which you are exalted. I am willing that youp merit 
should be distinguished ; but I cannot wish that your 
affections may be gained. I would have you happy 
wherever you are ; yet I would have yen wjsh to return 
tp £ngland. If ever you visit us again, you will fincj 
the kindness o( your friends undiminished. To teU yoii 
how many inquiries are made after you, would be tedi- 
ous, or if not tedious would be vain ; because you may 
be told in a very few words, that all who knew you, 
wish you well ; and all whom you embraced at your der 
parture, will caress you at your return. 

By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you fulfilled, 
I know, the original contract : yet I would w^ish you not 
wholly to lose him from your notice, but to recommend 
him to such acquaintance as may best secure him froqi 
suffering by his own follies, and to take such generi^l 
care both of his safety and his interest as may coine 
within your power. His relations will thank you for any 
such gratuitous attention : at least, they will not blame 
you for any evil that may happen, whether they thank 
you or not for any good. 

The artists have instituted a yearly exhibition of pic- 
tures and statues, in imitation, as I am told, of foreign 
Academies. This year was the second exhibition. They 
please themselves much with the multitude of spectators, 
find imagiue that tlie English school will rise in reputa* 
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tion. This exhibition has filled the heads of the artists 
and lovers of art^. — Surely life, if it is not long, is 
tedious, since we are forced to call in the assistance of 
so many trifles, to rid us of our time \ of that time which 
never can return. 

I know my Baretti will not be satisfied with a letter 
in which I give him no account of myself: yet what 
account shall I give him ? I have not, since the day of 
our separation, suffered or done any thing considerable. 
I have hithei-to lived without the concurrence of my own 
judgment ; yet I continue to natter myself, that, when 
you return, you will find me mended. 

I hope you take care to keep an exact journal, and to 
register all occurrences and observations. You have 
given us good specimens in your letters from Lisbon. 
I wish you had staid longer in Spain, for no country is 
less known to the rest of Europe ; but the quickness of 
your discernment must make amends for the celerity bf 
your motions. He that knows which way to direct his 
view, sees much in a little time. 

Write to me very often, and I will not neglect to 
write to you. I may perhaps in time get something to 
write : at least, you will know by iny letters, whatever 
else they may have or want, that I continue to be 

Your most a^ectionstte friend, 

Saimuel Johnson. 

Letter V. 

To Br* (afterwards sir George) Staunton. 

June 1, 1762. 
Dear sir, 

I make haste to answer your kind letter, in 

hope of hearing again from you before you leave us. I 
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cannot but regret that a man of your qualifications should 
find it necessary to seek an establishment in Guadaloupe. 
If a peace should restore that island to the French, I 
shall think it some alleviation of the loss, that it must 
likewise restore Dr. Staunton to the English* 

It is'a melancholy consideration, that so much of our 
time is necessarily to be spent upon the care of living, 
and that we can seldom obtain ease in one respect but by 
resigning it in another ; yet I suppose we are by this 
dispensation not less happy on the whole, than if the 
spontaneous bounty of Nature poured into our hands all 
that we want. A few, if they were left thus to themselves, 
would, perhaps, spend their time in laudable pursuits ; 
but the greater part would prey upon the quiet of each 
other, or, in the want of other objects, would prey upon 
themselves. 

This, however, is our condition, which we must im- 
prove and solace as we can : and though we cannot al- 
ways choose our place of residence, we may, in every 
place, find rational amusements, and possess, in every 
place, the comforts of piety and a pure conscience. 

The new world must have many vegetables and ani- 
mals with which philosophers are but little acquainted. 
1 hope you will furnish yourself with some books of 
natural history, and some glasses and other instruments 
of observation." Trust as little as possible to report ; 
examine all you can by your own senses.^ I do not 
doubt but you will be able to add much to knowledge, 
and, perhaps, to medicine. Wild nations trust to sim^ 
pies ; and, perhaps, the ^Peruvian bark is not the only 
specific which those extensive regions may afford us. 

Wherever you are, and whatever may be your for- 
tune, be certain, dear sir, that you carry' with you my 
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kind wiabes; and that whetber you return hkiiery cr 
stay in the other hemisphere, to htar that you are happy- 
-will give pleasure to 

Your most affectionate, humble senrant, 

Samuel Johnson. 

Letter VL 
To Mr. Barettu 

London, July 20, 1762. 
Sir, 

However justly you may accuse me Tor want 
«r punctuality in correspondence, I am not so far lost io 
negligence, as to omit the opportunity of writing to you, 
which Mn Beauclerk^s passage through Milan affords 
me. 

. As you have now been long away, I suppose your 
curiosity may pant for some news of your old friends. 
Miss Williams and I live much as we did. Miss Cotte- 
rell still continues .to cling to Mrs. Porter. Mr. Rey- 
nolds gets six thousand a year. Levet is lately married, 
not without much suspicion that he has been wretchedly 
cheated in his match. Mr. Chambers is gone, for the 
first time, the circuit witb.the judges. Mr. Richardson's 
second daughter has married a merchant. 

My vanity, or jny kindness, makes me flatter myself, 
that you would rather hear of me than of those whom I 
have mentioned ; but of myself I have very little whid) 
I care to tell. Last winter I went down to my neitive 
town, where I found the streets much narrower and 
shorter than I thought I had left them^ inhabited by « 
new race of people, to whom I was very little known. 
My play-fellows were grown- old, and forced me to sus- 
pect, that I was no longer young. My only remaining 
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friend has changed his principles, and has become the 
tool of the predominant faction. ^ My daughter-in-law, 
from whom I expected most, and whom I met with sin- 
cere benevolence, has lost the beauty and gaiety of youths 
without baring gained ranch of the wisdom of age. X 
wandered about for five days, and took the first convenient 
opportunity of returning to a place, where, if there is not 
much happiness, there is, at least, such a diversity of good 
and evil, that slight vexations do not fix upon the heart* 

I think in a few weeks to try another excursion; thoi^b 
to what end ? Let me know, my Baretti, wbai has been 
the result of your return to your own cound'y ; whether 
time has made any alteration for the better ; and whether^ 
when the first raptures of salutation were over, you did 
not fin4 your thoughts confessed their disappointment. 

Moral sentences appear ostentatious and tumid, when 
they have no greater occasions than the journey of a w^- 
to his native town : yet such pleasures and such pains 
mako up the general mass of life ; and as nothing is little 
to him who feels it with great sensibility, a mind able to 
see common incidents in their real state, is diqiosed by 
very common incidents to very serious contemplations* 
Let us trust thai a time will come, when the present 
moment shall be no longer irksome ; when we shall no| 
borrow all our happiness from- hope, which at last is to 
end in disappoiiitment. 

I beg that you wilt show Mr. Beauclerk all the civi* 
lities which you have in your power-; for he has alwi^ya 
been kind to me. 

May you, my Baretti, be very bappy at Milan, or at 

some other place nearer to 

Your most affectionate, humble servant, • 

, Samuel Johnson^ 
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Letter VII. > 
To Mr. Barettu 

December 21, 1762. 

You are nol to suppose, with all your convic- 
tion of my idleness, that 1 have passed all this time with- 
out writing to my Baretti. I gave a letter to Mr. Beau- 
clerk, who, in my opinion, and in his own, was hasten- 
ing to Naples for the recovery 'of his health ; but he has 
8t<^ped at Paris, and I know not when he will proceed. 
Langton is with him. 

I will not trouble you with speculations about peace 
and war. The good or ill success of battles and em- 
bassies extends itself to a very small part of domestic 
life; we have all good and evil, which we feel more 
sensibly than our petty part of public miscarriage or 
prosperity. I am sorry for your disappointment, with* 
which you seem more touched than I should expect a 
man of your resolution and experience to be,' did I not 
know that general truths are seldom applied to particular 
occasions ; and that the fallacy of our self-love extends 
itself as wide as our interest or affections. £very man 
believes that patrons are capricious ; but he excepts his 
own patron. We have all learned that greatness is neg#f 
ligent and contemptuous, and that, in courts, life is often 
languished away in ungratifieti expectation ; but he who 
approaches greatness, or glitters in a court, imagines 
that destiny has exempted him from the compion lot. 

Do not let such evils overwhelm you, as thousands 
have suffered, and thousands have surmounted : but turn 
your thoughts with vigour to some other plan of life ; 
and keep always in your mind, that, with due submission 
to Providence, a man of genius has seldom been ruined 
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but by himself. Your patroii''s weakness or insensibility 
will finally do you little hurt, if he is not assisted by your 
own passions. 

Of your love I , knofw not the propriety, nor can I 
estimate the power ; but in love, as in every other pas- 
sion, of which hope is the essence, we ought always to 
remember the uncertainty of events, I do not, however, 
pretend to have discovered that life has any thing more 
to be desired than a prudent and virtuous marriage; 
thejpefore, I know not what counsel to give yotu 

If you can quit your imagination of greatness, and 
leave your hopes of preferment, to try once more the 
fartune of literature and industry, the way through 
France is now open. We flatter ourselves that we shall 
cultivate with great diligence the arts of peace ; and 
every man will be welcome among us, who can teach ua 
^ny thipg which we do not know* For your part, you 
will find all your old friends willing to receive you. 
. I know not whether I have not sent you word that 
Huggins and Richardson are both dead. When we see 
our enemies anii our friends gliding away before us, let 
us not forget that we are subject to the general Jaw of 
mortality, and that we shall soon be where our doom 
will be filled for ever. 

I pray Goil to bless you ; * and I am, sir. 
Your most affectionate, humble servant, 

Samuel Johnson. 

Write soon. 
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Letter VIH# 
Tq Jam€9 BoBweU^ esq. at Utrecht. 

liondon, Dec. 8, 1 763. 

. Sear sir, 

Ypu are not to think yourself forgotten, ot 
neglected, that you have had yet no letter from me. I 
love to see my friends, to hear from them, I9 talk to 
them? and to talk of them : but it is not without a const^* 
derable effort of resolution that J prevail upon myself to 
write. I would not, however, gratify my own indolence 
by the omission of any important duty, or any office of 
real kindness. The topics with which those letters ar» 
commonly filled, that are written only for the sake of 
ivriting, I seldom shall think worth communicating ; bul 
if I can have it in my power, to calm any harassing dis* 
quiet, to excite any virtuous desire, to rectify any im» 
portant opinion, or fortify any generous resolution, you 
need not doubt but I shall at least wish ia prefer the 
pleasure of gratifj^ing a friend much less esteemed than 
yourself, before the glwmy calm of idle vacancy, Whe« 
ther I shall easily arrive at an exact punctuality of cor* 
rei^ndence, I cannot tell. 

You will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study I would 
recommend* I shall not speak of theology, because it 
ought not to be considered as a question whether you 
shall endeavour to know the will of God. 

* I shall, therefore, consider only such studies asweare 
at liberty to pursue or to neglect ; and of these I know 
not how you will make a better choice, than by studying 
the civil law, as your father advises, and the ancient lan- 
guages, as you had determined for yourself. Resolve, 
while you remain in any settled residence, to spend a 
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certain nuisber of hours every day amongst your beoksu 
Tjie dissipation of thought, of which you complain, ia 
nothing more than the vacillation of a mind suspended 
betweea different motives^ and changing its direction as 
any motive gains or loses strength. If you can but.kin-^ 
die in your mind any strong desire, if you can bat keep 
predominant any wish for some particular excellence or 
attainment, the gusts of imaginatioQ will break away, 
without any effect upon your conduct, and commonly 
without any traces left upon your memory. 

There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart a desire 
of distinction, which inclines every man £rst to hope, 
and then to believe, that Nature has given him something 
peculiar to himself. This vanity makes one mind nurse 
aversions, and another actuate desires, till they rise by 
art much above their original state of power ; and aa 
affectation, in time, improves to habit, they at last tyran-* 
nise over him who, at first, encouraged them only for 
jshow. They are, like, the viper in the bosom, who^ 
while he was chill, was harmless; but when warmth, 
gave him strength, exerted it in poison. You know a 
gentlemap, who, when first he set his foot in the gay 
world, as he prepared himself to whirl in the vortex of 
pleasure, imagined a total indifference and a universal 
negligence to be the most agreeable 'concomitaats of~ 
youth, and the strongest indication of ajOL airy temper and. 
a quick apprehension. Vacant to every object, and sen^^ 
sible of every impulse, he thought that all appearance of 
diligence would deduct something from the reputation of 
genius; and hoped that he should appear to attain^ 
amidst all the ease of carelessness, and all the tumult o( 
diversion, that knowledge and those accomplishmei|ts, 
^bich mortals of the common fabric obtain only by mute 
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abstraction and solitary drudgery. He tried this scheme 
of fife awhile ; and he was made weary of it by his sense 
and his virtue. He then wished to return to his studies : 
btif ' finding long habits of idlene^ and pleasure harder to 
be cured than he expected, and still willing to retain his 
claim to some extraordinary prerogatives, he resolved 
the common consequences of irregularity into an unalter- 
able decree of destiny, and concluded that Nature had 
originally formed him incapable of rational employment. 

Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, be ba- 
nished henceforward from your thoughts. Resolve, and 
keep your resolution ; choose, and pursue your cbo'ice. 
If you spend this day in study, you will find yourself still 
more able to study to-morrow; not that you are to expect 
that you shall at once obtain a complete victory. ^De- 
pravjiy is not very easily overcome. Resolution will 
sometimes relax, and diligence will sometimes be inter- 
rupted ; but let no accidental surprise or deviation, whe- 
ther short or long, dispose you to despondency. Ck)n6i- 
der these failings as incident to all mankind. Begin 
again where you left off; and endeavour to avoid tho 
seducements that prevailed over you before. 

This, my dear Boswell, is' advice which, perhaps, has 
been often given you, and given you without, effect. 
But this advice, if you will not take from others, you 
must take from your own reflections, if you purpose to 
do the duties of the station to which the bounty of Pro- 
vidence has called you. 

Let me have a Ibng letter from you as soon as you can. 

I hope you continue your journal, and enrich it with 

many observations upon the country jn which you reside. 

I am. dear sir. 

Your most affectionate servant, 

Samuel Johnson. 



Letter IX. 
To James Boswelly e^g. at Paris. 
Johnson's Cour(, Fleet Street, Jan. 1 4, 1 766* 

Dear sir. 

Apologies are sejdom of any use* We wiH 
delay till your arrival the reasons, good or b^d^ which 
Iiave made me so sjmring and ungrateful a correspondents ' 
Be assured^ for the present, that nothing has lessened 
either the esteem or the love with which I dismissed you 
at Harwich. Soth have been increased by all that I 
have been told of you by yourself or others ; .and when 
you return, you will return to an unaltered, and, I hope, 
unalterable friend. 

All that you have to fear from me^ is the vexation of 
disappointing me. No man loves to frustrate expectations 
which have been formed in his favour ; and the pleasure 
which I promise myself from yopr journals and remarks 
is 60 greats that perhaps no degree of attention or dis* 
cernment will be sufficient to afford iU Come home, 
howeverv and take your chance. I long to see you, and 
to hear you ; and 1 hope that we shall not be so long 
separated again. Come home, and expect such a wel* 
come as is due to him, whom a wise and nobl^YCuriosity 
has led, where perhaps no native of this country ever 
was before. 

I have no news to tell you that can deserve yoiit nd* 
tice •, nor would I willingly lessen the pleasure that any 
iDovelty may give you at your return. I am afraid wi^ 
shall find it difficult to keep among us a mind which has 
been so long feasted with variety. But let us try what 
esteem and kindness can effect. 
As your father's liberality has indijg^ed you with so 
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long a ramble, I doubt not but you will think his sick- 
ness, or even his desire to «ee yon, a sufficient reason for 
hastening your returir. The longer we live, and the 
more we tbtn&-,~ the higher yalue we learn to put on the 

t 

tenderness of parents and of friends. Parents we can 
have but once ; hmd he promises himself tee much, who 
enters life with the expectation <^ finding many friends* 
Upon some motive, I hope, that you wiH be here tsoon 5 
and I am willing to think it will b^ ah inducement to 
your return, that it is sincerely desired by, dear sir, 
Your aSeCtionate, humble servant) 

Samuel Johnson; 

LteTTER Xi 

*ib B'enru^ Langton^ esq* 
Johirson^s Court, Fleet Street^ May 10, 17.66. 
Dear sir. 

In supposing that t shonlil be more than 
xomtiionly affected by the death bf Peregtine Langton*, 
you were not mistaken ; he was one of those whom I 
loved at once by instinct and by reason. I have seldonr 
indulged more hope of any thing than df being able to 
inipi:ove our acquaintance into friendship.' IVlany a time 
have t prated myself agaiii at Langtoii^ and imagined 
the pleasure with Which 1 should walk to Partney, in a 
summer morning : but this is nd longer possible. We 
must now endeavour to preserve what is left us,-^his 
example of piefy -and econornVk 1 hope yoti make what 
inqiiiries you can; and write doWn what is told you* 
Th6 little things which distinguish domestic characters 
iti soon forgotten :' if you delay to inquire^ you will'have 



* Mr. Langton's uncle. 



fto information ; if you neglect to wrile^ informatiott Will 
be vainv 

His art of life certainly deserves to be known and 
studied. He Hved in plenty and eleganoe upon an in- 
come, which, to many Would appear indigent, and to 
most, scanty. How he lived, tberefbre^ every man had 
an interest in knowing*. . His death, I hope, was 
peaceful; it waa surely happy. 

I wiipdi I had written sooner^ lest, Writing now, I 
should renew your grief j but I could not forbear'sayin^ 
what i have said.— Let me know how you all go 
on. — I continue to ris6 tolerably well) and I read more 
Ibao I did. 

I am, sir, 

Your most alfectioilate tehratit^ 

Samuel Johnson* 

* He had laid down a plan of living proportioned to his income^ 
lie did not practise any extrdordlnai^ degree of parsimony ; but 
endeavoured that in his family there should be plenty without 
waste. Not less than the tehtli part 6t his income wad set apart 
for charity. He ^as very considerate to his servants ; he explained 
bis injunctions to them distinctly ; and, at their first coming intd 
his service* steadily exacted it close and untctnitting conq^liance 
with Mft rules : the sehrants finding this td be the case, soon grew. 
habiUiaUy accustomed to then: business ; and then very Uttle fur* 
ther attention wa^ necesi^ary. On extraordinary ins^ces of good 
behaviour, or diligent service^ he Was n^t wanting in particular en« 
couragements, and presents above their ws^es ; and it is remark- 
able that he would permit their relations to visit them, and stay at 
his house tw<^ or three days at k 'iime.<«-^£vety Monday morning hd 
settled his fan^y accounts, and sO ke|)t up a (instant attention to 
the confining of his excuses Within his incbfaie ; and to do this 
more exactly, he compared those expenses wfth It cominitation h^ 
had made, how much that income would Mtard him every wetic 
^nd day of the year* One of his eoonomicid pliictiiBes was, as aooii 



Letter XL ' - 
td Mr. WiUiam DrUmmotid. 
Jdmson^s Court, Fleet Street, Aug. 1 3-, 1 766. 
Sir, 

I did not expect to bear that it could be, in ftti 
assembly coaveaed for the propagation of Christian 
knowledge, a question whether any nation uninstracted 
in religion should receive instruction \' or VvhetKttf that 
instruction should be imparted to them by a translation 
of the. Holy Boc^S' into their own language*. If obe- 
dience to the will of G))d be necessary to happiness, and 
knowledge of his will be necessary to obedience, I know 
not how he who withholds this knowledge, oi^ delays it, 
can be said to loire his neighbour as himself. He, who 



as any repair wite wanHn^ iii or about his house, to have it imme- 
diately performed. When \ie ha<i money to spare, he chose to lay 
in a provision of liheh or clothes, or any other necessaries ; as th«n« 
he said^ he could aifbrd it, which he might not be so well able to 
do '^hen the actual want c^e. j&ul the main particular that 
seems to have enabled him to do so much, with his income, was» 

, thai he pdid fdr 'bvkify thin^ as Soon as he had it^ except, alonca 
what were current accounts, such as rent for his house and servants* 
wages ; and these he paid ai the stated times with the utmost exacts 
ness. He gave notice to the tradesmen of the neighbouring towns 

' fhat they should no longer have his custom, if they let any of his 
servants have any thing without their paying for it. ^hus he put 
it out of hts power to coihmit thdse imprudences to which people 
ate liable who drfer Iheir payments. 

* Some of the members of the society in Sc^tliuid for propagating 

Christian knowledge, had opposed the schei^e of translating the 

^ Holy Scriptures into the Erse or Gaelic ]anguage» from political 

coosideriSUiDns of tiba f|ipad.vanlage.of H^eping up the distinction be^ 

tween the Highland«ri and thtf other inhabitants of N<Mrth Mtaiiu 
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volantartl^ contiAQes ignorance, is guilty of all the 
crimes which ignorance produces; as to him who should 
extinguish the tapers of a lighthouse, might justly be 
imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. Christianity is 
the perfection of humanity ; and as no man is good but 
as he wishes the good of others, no man can be good in 
the highest degree^ who wishres not to ethers the largest 
measure of the greatest good. 

I am not very williflj^ that any language should be 
totally extinguished. The similitude and derivation of 
languages afford the most indubitabfe proof of the tra- 
doctioii of nations, ami the genealogy of mafikind. They 
often add physical certainty to historical evidence ; and 
often supply the only evidence of ancient migrations, and 
of the rerolutions of ages which left no written monu- 
ments behind them. 

Every man's opinions, at least his desires, are a little 
influenced by his favourite studies. My zeal for lan- 
guages may seem, perhaps, rather over-heated, even to 
those by whom I desire to be well esteemed/ To those 
who have nothing in their thoughts but trade or poHcy, - 
present power, or present money, I should not think it 
necessary to defend my opinions : but with men of letters^ 
I would not unwillingly compound, by wishing the con- 
tinuance of every language, Rowevet narrow in its ex- 
tent, or however incommodious for common purposes, 
till it is reposited in some version of a known book, that 
it may be always hereafter examined and compared with 
other languages ; and then permitting its disuse. For 
this purpose, the translation of the Bible is much to be 
desired. It is not certain that the same method will not 
preserve the Highland language, for the purposes of 
feaming, atad aboKsh it from daily Ufte. When the 
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Highlanders read the Bible, they will naturally wish ta 
have its obscurities cleared, and to know the history, 
collateral or appendant. Knowledge always desires in- 
crease : it is like fire, which must first be kindled by 
some external agent, but which will afterwards pri^a- 
gate Itself. When the Highlanders once desire to learn^ 
they will naturally have recourse to. the nearest language 
by which that desire can be gratified ; and one will tell 
jLnother that if he would attain knowledge, he must leairn 
English* ' ' 

This speculation may, perhaps, be thought more suIh 
tie than the grosshess of real life will easily admit* Let 
it, however, be remembered, that the efficacy of igno- 
rance has long been tried, and it has not produced the 
conseipience expected* Let knowledge, therefore, take 
its turn ; and let the patrons of privation stand awhile 
aside, and adthit the operation of positive principles4 

Be pleased, sir, to assure the worthy man who is em-* 
ployed in the new translation, that he has my wishes for 
his success ; and that^ if here or at Oxford, I can be of 
rany use^ I shall think it more than honour to promote 
kis utidertaking* 

I am sorry that I delayed so long to write* 
I am, sir, 
4 Your most humble servant, 

SamuelJohnson. 

Letter XIL 
^o itrs* Lucy Porter^ his daughter^'in'tatO^ 

Oxford, April 18, 1768. 
Mj dear madam. 

You have had a very great loss. — 

To lose «]| old friend) is to be cut off from a great part 
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of the little pleasure that this life allows. But such is 
the conditioB of our nature, that as we live on we must 
see those whom we love drop successively, and find our 
circle of relation grow less and less, till we are almost 
unconnected with the world ; and then it must soon be 
our turn to drop into the grave. There is always this 
consolation, that we have one Protector who can never 
be lost but by qur own fault ; and every new experience 
of the uncertainty of all other comforts should determine 
us to fix our hearts where true joys are to be found. 
All union with the inhabitants of earth must in time be 
broken ; and all the hopes that terminate here, must, on 
one part or other, end in disappointinentk 

When I return to London, I will take cafe of your 
reading-glass. Whenever I can do any thing for you, 
remember, my dear, that one of my greatest pleasures is 
to please you. 

The punctuality of your Correspondence 1 consider as 
a proof of grfeat regard. When w^ shall see each 
other, I know not ; but let lis often think on each other, 
and think with tenderness. . Do not forget me in your 
prayers. I have for a long time, been very poorly : but 
of what use is it td complain ? 

Write often, for your letters always give great plea- 
sure to, my deai:. 

Your most affectionate &c. 

Samuel Johnson. 
Letter XIIL 

To Jarne^ Bosweil; esq* 

Deaf air^ 

J am ashamed to think that since I received 

your letter, I have passed so many days without answer- 
ing it. . . 



There seeiris no great 'difficulty in resolving yonr 
doubts* The reasons for which you are inclined to visit 
London, are, I think, not of sufficient strength to answer 
the objections. That you should delight to come once a 
yeai* to the fbuutaCin of intelligence and pleasure, is very 
natural ; but the desire both of information and of plea- 
sure, must be regulated by propriety* ' Pleasure, which 
cannot be obtained but ty unreasonable or unsuitable ex- 
pense, must always efid in pain t and pleasure, which 
miist be enjoyed at' thfe exj)ense of another's vpaiti, can 
never be such as a worthy mind can fully delight in. 
What improvement you might gain by coming to Lon- 
don, you may easily supply^ or easily compensate, l^ en* 
joining yourself some particular study at hotne, or open-* 
ing^sdme tieW avenue to information. "Edinburgh is not 
yet exhausted ;' and 1 am sure you will find no pleasure 
here which can deserve either that, you should anticipate 
any part of your future fortune^ or* that you should con« 
deinn yourself and your lady to penurious frugality foir 
the rest of the year. ' ' * 

1 need hot tell you what iregard yon owe to Mrs* 
TBoswelPs entreaties ; or ioW much you ought to study 
the happiness of her, who studies yours with so much 
diligence, and of whose kindness you enjoy so good 
effects. Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal 
concessions* She permitted yon to ramble last year, yofi 
must permit' her now to keep you at home. 

Your last reason jH so Serkms, ttiat I am unwilling to 
oppose it. Yet*y9U fiiQSt itmeiabAr, that your image of 
worshiping once a year in a certain place, in kftitatioQ 
clothe Jews, is but' a eoHfiparisoi^, and <* simile non est 
idem.** • If the annual resort to Jerusalem wfw a dmf to 
the Jews^ it was a duty^ because it was commax^Ied : 



and yoahk^ ao.aucbj^^VimaQcl; therefiNreji -no stt^ 
duty* It may be dangerous to> jec^ive too r^dUy^ 4Bil 
indulge too. fondly ^ opinions (fcom Tvbich perhaps. no 
pious mind is wholly disengaged), of l^cal san^^^ ami 
local devotion. You know what strange, tffects they 
have produced over, a great part of the Christian world* 
J am now writing, and you, when you read this, are 
reading, under the £ye of Omnipresence* 

To what degree ii^ancy is to be admitted into religious 
offices, it would reqake much. deliberation to determine* 
I aip far from intending totally to exclude it* Fancy is 
A faculty bestowed by our Creator ; and^ it. 4s reasonable 
that all his giits ^ould be used to bis glory, that all our 
faculties should eo-operiUe in his worship : i^ut, they sart 
lo 00-operale according to the wiU of fiui who gar^ 
them ; according to the order which His wisdom haa 
Mtabli^d* ' As oejpenonies pgrudential or convenient ftre 
l«88 obUgat(Nry than poaitrve .ordi&ABc^; as bodily woiE* 
ahip is only the token to others or outselves of mental 
adoration ; so Fancy is always to act in ttthordinoiioa to 
Reason* We may take Fancy for a coaqianida f butwa 
most fettow Reason as our gui|de« We may: allow 
Fancy to suggtst- c^^ain ideas-, in aertaja pla^s { but 
Reasoa miijst always be heard^ when ^, (^lls .usy that 
thoo^ ideaa and those fiaees have no i^aturftl or.necessary 
relation* When we enter a chur^i yip babMu^Uy recall 
to mind the doty of a^satioiit; jbat vfo wasl not ^mit 
adoratioafin^ want it a t^iy^ei; b^.caas^ \Mt know, and 
•wa oagbt to jremsnberi, (bat ii^,.UniY^sal JLord is erecy 
^hera present } and ibal^ IbefefQfe* to p^e to ^oiv^ or 
to Jarasaiemt. thoiifh it may b^ useful^ ca^mot. be .9%- 
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answered it negligently* I love you too vkU to becare« 
less when you are serious. 

I think I shall be very ddigent next week uboui our 
travels, which I have too long neglec^ted* i 

I am, dear sir, 

' Your most <&c. 

Samuel Johnson^ 

Letter XIV. 
To Mrs. Thraie. 

Lichfield, Marches, 1776. 
Dear madam. 

This letter will not, I hope, reach yott 

ttAny days before me. In a distress which can be so 

little relieved, nothing remains for a friend, but to come^ 

ami fuirtake it. . : . . ; * 

Dear, sweet, little boy ! When I read the letter. Uu« 
day to Mrs. Aston, she said : ^^ Such a death is the.nex^ 
to translation.** But however I may. convince myself .of 
this, the tears are in my eyes : and yet I could not love 
him as you loved him; nor reckon upon*him for. a future 
comfort as you and his &ther reckoned upon him*. 
■ He is gone, and we- are going! « We coiUd not have 
enjoyed him long; and we '^ shall not long be separated 
from him. He has ))i^obabIy escaped many such. pangs 
as you are now feeling. 

Nothing remains, b«t that with humble confidence. w« 
resign ourselves to Almighty Goodness; and fall dawn, 
withont irreverent murmurs, before the Sovereign Disln* 
iKitor of good and evil, with hope that though sorrovr 
endureth for a night yet joy may come in the morning. 

I have known you, madam, too long to think that yott 
•waat any arguments for 9abioi»aan to thefiiqireme Will; 






mat can my conaolatioQ h»ve aay eifect but that of show- 
ing that I wish to comfort you* What can be done^ 
you must do for yourself! Remember first, that youf 
child is happy ; and then, that he is safe, not only from 
die ills of this world, but from those more formidable 
dangers which extend their mischief to eternity. You 
have brought into the world a rational being ; you have 
aeen him happy during the little life that has been 
granted him ; and you can have no doubt but that his 
}ia|>pine8s is now permanent and immutable. 

When you have obtained by^ayer such tranquillity 
as nature will admit, fofce your attention, as you can, 
vpoa your accustomed duties and accustomed entertain- 
ments. You can do -no more for our. dear boy ; but 
you must not, therefore, think less on those whom your 
attention may make fitter for the place to which he is 
gone. 

I am, dearest madam^ 

Your mQst affectionate, bumble servant, 

Samuel Johnson^ 

Letter XV. 
T0 James JBoswell^ esq. 

Bolt Court, Nov. 16, 1716. 
Dear sir, 

I had great pleasure in hearing that you 

are at last on good terms with your father. Cultivate 

his kindnesa by all honest and manly means. Life is 

short ; no time can be. afforded but for the indulgence of 

teal sorrow, or contests upon questions seriously mo* 

mentons. I«et us not throw ^way any of our days upon 

useless resentment, or contend who shall hold out longest 

in stubborn malignity. It is best not to be angry ; and 

M4 
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best, in th^, next placet to be ^ckly recmciled. M»y 
you and y^or fiitfier paw the lemaiiider of your time in 

^ Mrs. WiI]ljaiQ$^ wliom you nuiy reckon as one of your 
iiveliwiabers, is in a feeble and laaguifihing stafte* Sbe 
yreQt foj «09ke part of tbo aatumn islo tho country, bat 
abe is little benefited ; and Dr. Liawreaeo confesies tbat 
his art is at an end. i am sorry for her pain, and noro 
9orry for Jier decay. ^? **• 

I was some weeks this atitifmn at Brigbthelm^oie* 
The place was very dull, and I was not well ; the expe- 
dition Us the Hebrides was th^^^most pleHsaiit journey thai 
I ever made. Such an effort annually would giv* tfta 
world a little diversity. 

£veryyear, however, we cannot wander; and wfe 
must, therefore, endeavour to spend our time itt liome at 
well as we can. I believe it is best to throw life into 
a method, that every hour may iMring its ei^leyment, 
and every employment have its hour. Xenophon ob« 
^rves, in his '* Treatise of Economy,'* that if every 
thing is kept in a certain place, whem any thing is worn 
out or consumed, the vacuity vfiiich it; leaves will show 
what is wanting.; «o, if every part of time has its duty, 
the hour will call - into remembrance its proper engage« 
ment 

J have not practised all this prudence myself, but I 
We suffered much iiat want of it; and I would havte 
you, by timely recollection and steady resolution, escape 
from those evils which have lain heavy upon me, 

I am, Iny dearest Bosw^ll, 

Your vnost humble servant, 

' Samuel Johnson. 



To Saundm-s Wtkh^fS^ g4 fifttm^ -. -^ 

Bear sir, • -* ■ : . 1 

/ To have 8qfiQre4 cn^ <^.ap]f . tl^t ^ df 41^ 

friends to pass almost t\iTO years iu foreign coun4{ief 
withoot a letter, has » very shameful ^ppej^ran^ of* in* 
attention. But the- truth is, tha^ ther^ ^^as no <occa«io4 
mi which I hwtaGi^ tfajBg paffticu)jiE tOi.»9i^ \ Jmd gf ner^ 
expressions of food wili, I hffi^, aup friciadshjp i^ sro«V)| 
lob solid to want* 

Of pu|klic A&irs you have iDfonQa|i^9 fipo||».tl)^ ^«9|v^ 
papers wherever you go; ^d ^f;,Qther thin^^^JVb^ 
NoUekins informs you. My intelligence could tt^QjEipf*| 
fcft of no use ; and your da^ighter^s l^(tars .iQad^. it/un« 
McessAry to write to yQU. for i|ifarfl|atiai;i.-,^ J/vv^J^{^ 
xvise for som^^tiwe out of bui|^)ir> fo fiM(.:tl}4il<^^^ 
find n«Acer, apprQaqhes to t}ta sun, . dfd.« i\9t , r^ftqrjei ^g\f 
heakh-^o.faflt a« I;ej|>epted,. .Of jwuf jiieallj^,. tlgj ^ 
icoimts have lately h^u, tuore ;pl^jUHng ; a^d I h4ve \^ 
fratificdtion of imaginiiig :%o piys^U! A.kngth ^ J^^ 
which I .hope you hAxegaioe^, ^a^.of whii:h th<^ ^^^ 
aient will be improved- by « vA9t j^cq^s^iop of im^fe^^^ 
•observatiovs, JhAt jrour jouri^ys and vaxious rfs^d^^a^ 
have enaJUed you, fu^ fn^ke.and aecumylfte. Yq/j li^^ 
•traretted with this.:f<iJi?ity> ahnosl peculiar to youxsel|, 
•thftt your • conifi^niQa .is not to, pf^rt from you a| yo^ 
journey's end; but ypa^ ftre.tp ^ye on together, to h^]^ 
each other's recolleotipn^ and :tc> supply :each., ^{^^Js 
emissions,^ The world, has few. grea.}^r pl^^sur^s^l^ 
.that which two friends enjoy, m tracing back, at s^jp^e 

distant iim^ ^^Mv^fi96mn% ^ ^Slf^.^^ff:a^S^Jtit^ 
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they have passed together. One of the old man^s 
miseries is, that he cannot eanly fiitd a companion able 
t> partake with him of the past. Yon and y^ur fellow- 
tVfiireller have, this ipomfort in store, that your conversa- 
tion will not easily be exhausted; one will ■alway^*l)e 
^ad to say what the' other will always be willing to 
Ikear. 

* That yoa may enjoy this pleasure long, yow health 
must have your constant attention. I suppose you pro- 
pose to return this year, j Do not come hither befor^ihe 
height of summer, that you may fall gradually into the 
incoAveniences of your native clime. After having tra- 
ir^ed 80 far to &nd health, yoii must take care not to 
lose it al home ^ and I hope a little ^re will effectually 
preserve it 

Your daughter Jtas ^ doubtless kept a constant and 
copious journal She must not expect to be welcome 
mbttk she returns, without a great mass of information, 
lielber review her journal often, and «et down what 
$i|e fnds herseirto have omitted, that she may trust to 
aiemory as littla as possible, for memory is soon confused 
'fey a ^ck succession of things; and she will grow 
•very day^ess confidei^ of the truth of her own narra^ 
tives, ttnless she can recur to some written memorials. 
If she. has satisfied herself with hints > instead of full re- 
presentations, let her supply the deflcience» now while 
her memory is yet fresh, -and while her father^s memory 
may help her. If she observes this direction, she will 
kring home a book with which she may entertain herself 
to the end of life. If it were not now too kite, I would 
adviae her to note the impression which the first sight ef 
any thing new and wonderful made upoh her mind. 
Lcliw now fletber tbouglits down as ahv caa recollect 
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^tem^ for faint as they maj already; be, they wiU grow. 

m 

tyery day fainter. 

Perhaps I do not flatter myself unreasonably when I 
imagine that you may wish to know something of me*^. 
I can gratify your benevolence with no account of health. 
The hand of time, or of disease, is very heavy upon me*. 
I pas» restless and ui^easy nights; and restless nights, 
make heavy days* But nothing will be mended by^ 
complaints, and therefore I will make an end. When 
we meet, we will try to forget our cares and our mala-. 
dies ; and contribute, as we can, to the cheerfuluCss of 
each other. If I had gone with you, I believe I shoul4, 
have been better ; but I do not know that it was in my 
power* 

I am, dear sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

Samuel Johnson. 

Letter XVII. 
To u young clergyman in the country. 

Bolt Court, Aug. 30, 178^^ 
Dear sir, 

* • • • 

Not many days ago Dr. Lawrence showe4 
Bie a letter, in which you make kind mention of me : I 
hope, therefore, you will not be displeased that I endea«\ 
vour to preserve your good will by a few obsefvations 
which your letter suggested to me. ^ , 

You are afraid of falling into some improprieties in 
the daily service, by reading to an audience that require^ 
no exactness. Your, fear, I hope, secures you f^m 
4ano'er. They who contract absurd habits, are such as 
have no fear. It is impossible to do the same thing ver^jj 
often, without some- peculiarity of manner ; but that m^^^ 
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uer may be jgood or bad, and. a iittk care will at kadi'' 
preserve it from being bad ; to make it rery good, tbere' 
must, I think, be something of natural or casual idicity, 
which cannot be taught. 

Your present method of making your sermons seems- 
Tery judicious. Few frequent preachers can besup^ 
posed to have sermons more their own than yours will 
be. Take care to register, somewhere or other, the 
onthors from whom your several discourses are bor- 
rowed ; and do not imagine that you shall always re- 
member even what perhaps you now think it impossible 
to forget. 

'* My advice however is, that you attempt, from time to 
timet ^A original sermon ; and, in the labour of cotnposi-^ 
tion, do not burden your mind with too much at once ; 
do not exact from yourself, at one elFort of excogitation, 
propriety of thought and elegance of expression. Invent 
first, and then embellish. The production of soifiething, 
where nothing was before, is an act of greater energy 
than the expansion or decoration of the thing produced. 
Set down diligently your thought? as they rise, in the 
first words that occur ; and when you have matter you 
Will easily give it form : nor, perhaps, will this method 
be always necessary, for, by habit, your thoughts and 
diction will flow together. 

Hie composition, of sermons is not very difficult : the 
divisions not only help the memory of th^ hearer, but 
direct the judgment of the writer ; they supply souFces of 
invention, and keep every part in its proper place. 

What I like least in your letter is your account of the 
manners of your parish ; from which I gather, that k 
has beea long neglected by the parson. The dean of 
Ourlisle, when he was a little rector in Nortbamptoo^ 
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shire, told me, that it might be (j;scerned whether or not 
there was a clergymia .resident in a parish, by the civil 
or ssLJkge tnanxiert of the peoplje. Such a congregation 
as jTOQrs stand in much need of reformation ; and I 
would not have you think it impossible to reform tht m* 
A very savage -parish was civilised by a decayed gentle* 
woman, who went thither to teach a petty sclibol. Mj 
fearned friend, |>r» Wheeler, of Oxford, when he was 
a young niafi, had the care of a neighbouring parish for 
fifteen pounds a year, which he was.n^ver paid; but be 
counted it an.advantage that it compelled him to make st 
sermon weekly. One woman he could not bring to the 
communion ; and, when he reproved or exhorted her^ 
she only answered that she was nb scholar. He was 
advised lo set some good woman or man of the parish, a 
Ktlte wiser than herself, to talk lo her in a language 
\e!vel to her mind. S«tth honest ( I may call them holy) 
artifices, must be practised by every clergyman ; (or all 
means must be tried by which souls may be saved. Talk 
to yonr people, however, as nmch as you can ; and you 
will* find that the more frequently you converse with 
them upon religious subjects, the more willingly tfcey will 
attend, and the more submissively they will learn, A 
clergyman 'te diligence always makes him venerable. 

I think I have now only to say, that, in the momentQU9 
work which you have undertaken, I pray God to bles^ 
you. 

I amy sir. 

Your most humble servant, 

Samuel Johnson. 
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Letter XVilL 
To Mr9. Thrale. — On the death of Mr. Thralt. •. \ * 

London, April 5, 176L' 
Dearest madam, 

Of your injunctions, to pray. for. joBl 

and write to yoii^ I hope to Jeave neither unobs^ved. 

I am not without my part of the calamity* No death 

since that of my wife, has ever oppressed - me like this.. 

But let us remember, that we are in the hands of Him. 

who knows when to give, and when to take away : who- 

will loolcupon us, with mercy, through all our variations 

el existence ; and Who invkes us to call upon him in the 

day of trouble. Call upon Him in this great revolutioi^ 

of life, and call with confidence. You will ' then ^j^i, 

comfort for the past, and support ibr the f|it)jre, . H& 

who has given you happiness in BUirriage, to a ^gree^ 

of which, without personal knowledge, I should have 

thought the description fabulous, can give you another 

mode of happiness, as a mother ; and at last, the happi* 

ness of losing all teniporal cares in the thoughts of aa 

eternity in Heaven. " ^ .' 

I do not exhort you to reason y onrself into trc^pqailliQr, 
We must first pray, and then labour ; first implore the 
blessing of God, and then use those meajis which he ^ts 
into our hands. Cultivated groi^nd . has few weeds : a 
mind occupied by lawful business, has little room for use^ 
Jess regret. 

We read the will to»day : but I will not fill my first 
letter with any other account than that, with all my zeal 
for your advantage, I am satisfied ; and that the other 
executers, more used to consider property than I, com- 
mended it for wisdom and equity. Yet why shoold I 
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not tell you Aat you have five hundred pounds for your: 
immediate expenses, and two thousafid pounds a- year ^^ 
with both the houses, and all the goods? 

Let us pray for oae another, that the time, whethery 
long or. short, that shall yet he gr^inted us, may be weU^ 
spent ; and that when this life, vyhich at the longest ia 
very short, shall come xto an end, a better may begiu^ 
which shall never end. 

I aai, dearest madam, yCturs, <&€« < 

. Samud Johnson* 

I . .... * 

Letter XIX. , 

To Bmnet Langtony e&q* 

Bolt Courts March 20, 11^. 
Dear sir, 

It is now long sixice we saw one another ^ 

and whatever has been the reason, . neither you. have 
written to me, nor I to you. To let /riendsjjip die 
away by negligence and silence, is certainly ,uot wi^ 
It is volunlarity to tbraw.away ope of the greatest com- 
forts of this weary pilgrimage ; of which when it is taken 
finally away, he who travels on alone, will wonder how 
liis esteem coald be so little. Do not forget me ; you 
see that I do not forget you. It is pleasing in the 
silence of solitude, to think, that there is one at l^ast, 
however distant, of whose benevolence there is little 
doubt, 4ind whom (here is yet hope of seeing again. 

Of my life, from the time we parted, the history i»; 
mournfuL The spring of last year depriv(?d me gf 
Thraie, a man whose eye for fifteen years had scarcely 
been turned upon me but, with respect or tenderness •, ibr 
such another friend, the general course of human things 
wiH not suffer man to hope. I passed the summer at 
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Slreatbam, but th^re was no Thrale ; end Raving iSiei 
away the summer ifvitfi a weakly body and a neglected 
mind, I made a journey to Staffordshire on tlie edge of 
winter. The season was -dreary; I was sickly; ktiAl 
fomid the friends sickly whom 1 went to see. ' AftSr a 
sorrowful sojourn, I Teturaed to a ha'bitatioti possessed: 
for the present by two stck w^omen ; where my dear old 
friend, Mr, Levett, (to whom, he used to tell me, I owtf 
jour acquaintanc!e,) died a few ifveeks age, suddenly in 
bi$ bed; t&erepaf$^^not, I believe, a minute between 
health and death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale's, I wa^ 
musing in my chamber, I thought; ^'ith uncommon ear- 
nestness, that howevier 1 might alter tny mode of life, or 
wkitherioevbr I might remo\ e, I would endeavour to 
retain Levett about me : in the morning, -my servant 
brought me word that Levett was calMd to another state; 
a state for which, I'think,'he was not unprepared.'- HoVv 
touch soever I valued him, I no\V wish thatl hkd valueS 
him more. 

I have myself been iH '^*or^ t!ian eight' weeks of 'a 
disorder,' from which, at the expense of about fifty dunce* 
of biood, I bope I am now recovering. 
• You, dear sir, "have,* 1 trust, a more ctteerfbl scene t 
you see George fcntf of his books, and my^ oW'U- little 
Jenny equal to the best ; and in every Aing that can 
contribute to your qui^t or pleasure, you have lady 
Rothes ready to concur, ' May whatevej you enjoy <tf 
^ood be increased, and whatever you suffer of evil be 
dinlinished! 

1 am, dear sir, 

Your fiumble servant, 

Samuel Johnson. 
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Letter XX. 
To Mr. Hector^ at Birmingham^ 
O^ar air I 

That you should have care or curiosity aibbut 
wsy health, gives me that pleasure which eTery man feels 
from finding himself not forgotten. In age, ifre feel 
again that iore of our native pUce and ooc early friends^ 
which, in the bustle or amusement of middle life, was 
overborne and su^nded. You and I should now natU4 
rally cling to one another : we have outlived most of 
those who could pretend to rival us in each other'^s kind* 
ness* labour walk through life, we have dropped our 
companipna;^'and we are now to pick up such as may 
offer, or to travel on alone. You, indeed, have a sister^ 
witli whom yott can divide the day : I have no natural 
friend left; but Providence has been pleased to preserve 
me from atglect ; I have not wanted such alleviations of 
life as friendship could supply.-*-My health has been, 
from mj twentieth year, such as has seldom ajfforded me 
a sii^le day of ease : but it is at least not worse ; and' I 
sometimes Biake myself believe that it is better. My 
disorders are, ho^^ver, still sufficiently oppressive. 
' I think of seeing Staffordshire again this autumn ; and 
I intend to find my way through Birmingham, where I 
hope to see you and dear Mrs, Careless well« 
I am, sir, yoor affectioimte friend, 

Samuel Johnsoiu 
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Letter XXL 
To James BosweUy esq, 

London, March 28, 1182. 
Dear sir^ 

The pkftsure which we used to receive from 

each other on Good-Friday and Easter^iay, we must this 

year be content to miss* Let us, however, pray for 

each other ; and hope to see one another yet, from time 

to time, with mutual delight. My disorder has been a 

cold, which impeded the organs of respiration^ and kept 

me many weeks in a state of great uneasiness ; but by 

repeated phlebotomy it is uow relieved: and, next to the 

recovery of Mrs. Boswell, I Baiter myself that you will 

rejoice atmine. 

What we shall do in the summer, it is yet too early 

to consider. You want to know what you shall do now; 

I do not think this time of bustle and confusion likely to 

produce any advantage to you. Every mau has those to 

reward and gratiiy, who have •contributed to his iidvance- 

ment. To eome hither with such expectations, at the 

expense of borrowed money, which you know not where 

to borrow, can hardly be considered as prudent. I am 

6orry to find, what your solicitation seems to aiiq>ly5 that 

yott have already gone the whple length of your credit 

^his is to set the quiet of your wh^e li{e at hazard. If 

you anticipate your inheritance, yott can at;ias| inherit 

ji9tbiRg; 1^11 that yo(i receive must pay for the past. 

You must get a place ; or pine in penury, with the 

empty name of a great estate. Poverty, my dear friend, 

is pregnant with so much temptation, and so much misery," 

that I cannot but earnestly enjoin you to avoid it Liro 

od what you have ; live if you can on less : do not bor« 



low either for vasuty or pleasure; the vaoky will end in 
sbame, and the plea^qre in regret. 6t»y» therefore, at 
home, till yoa have saved mopey for your journey 
hither. 

Make my con^liments to Mrs. Boswell, who is, I. 
hope, reconciled to me ; and to the young people^ whom 
I never have o&nded. 

You have not told me the success of your plea against 
the flolicitors. 

I am, dear sir. 

Your most affectionate 

Samuel Johnson* 

« 

Lbtt£R XXII. 
To James Boswell, esq* 

Londdn, Jime 3, 1782. 
Dear sir, 

Tiie earnestness and tenderness of.yonr. 
letter are such, that I cannot think myself showing i^ 
more respect than it claims, by sitting down to answer it 
on the day on which I received it. « 

This year has afflicted me with a very irksome and 
severe disorder. My respiration has been much im« 
peded, and much blood has been taken away. I am 
now harassed by a oatarrbous cough, from which my 
purpose is to seek relief by change of air ; and I am) 
therefore, preparing to go to Oxford. 

Whether I did right in dissuading you f|^m coming 
to London this spring, I will not determine. You have 
not lost much by missing my company ; I have scarqely 
^ heen well for a single week. I might have received 
comfort from your kindness ; but . you would have seeii 
me afflicted,' and, perhaps, found me peevish* What* 
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^ver might haVe been your ptenawre'or 'nSiie, Ikno^ 
bM bow I cocrid have llode8<<iy -kdvised yoo to* ccnie' 
idther with bori<owed mofiey^ • Ho AoC^cMs^om yottr«eif 
to consider debt oniy as an incoDvenience : you will £iid 
U a calamity^ Poverty takes dway so many m^aiis of 
doiBg good, afid produced so much iuabilily to xeflist^evil) 
both natural and moral, that it is hy ail virtuous, means 
to beiivoid'ed. That a ma%i whose lortuoe is 'very nar* 
jow, cannot help the needy, is evident ; he . basinotkio^ 
to spare* But, perhaps, his advice or admabition may 
be useful. His poverty wiir lessen his influence : many 
■lore can fwd that he is poor, than that he is wise ; and 
few will reverence the understanding that is of so little 
advantage to its owner. I say nodiing of the personal 
wretchedness of a debtor, which, howe<ver, has passed 
ialo.a proverb. Let it be remembered, that he who has 
mon^y to spare, has it always in his power to benefit 
others ; and of such power a good man must always be 
desirous. 

I am pleased with ycMir account of Easter* We ehaU 
meet, I hope, in autumn, both well and belli cKeerfol | 
und part each the better for the other's- WMfepway, 

Make my compliments to Mrs» Boswell* 

I am, &c. 

Sanmel Johnson. 

Letter XXIIL 
To James BoawsU, esq. > . . 

London, Sept; 7,- 1782. 
Dear sir, ' ' , 

I have struggled through- this yealr with so 
fidoch infirmity of body, and so strong impcessiMia^of tbe 
^agility of life, that 1 cannot h^ar, without- bmotioft, fif 
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ttie removal of any <XM, -whom I hove kn(ifvvn,'mtO'»KH 

Cn6r StfttC* 

. Your iadier^s deMh had every circuffistance that could 
^able you to bear it 2 for it was at a mature age, and it 
\ra3 expected ; and^ as his general life had been pi6ns« 
his thoughts had doubtless for matiy years past beet 
turned upon eternity; That you did not find him sensible 
must grieve you. His disposition towards you was un- 
doubtedly diat of a kind, though not of a fond father* 
Kindness, at least actual, is in our power, but ibndnes^ 
is not; and, if by negligence or imprudence, yt)U hadex^ 
tmguished'his fondness, he could not, at will, rekindle it« 
Nothing then remained between you, but mutual forgive* 
ness of each other^s faults^ and mutual desire of each 
odier^s happines9. 
I shall long to knoi^ his final disposition of his for<* 

tone, 

Ydu, dear sir, have noW a new station ; and have^ 
therefore, new cares, and new employments. Life, ad 
Cowley seems to say, ought to resemble a well ordered 
poem; of which one rule generally received Is, that the 
exordium should be simple, and should promise little* 
Begin your new coufs^ of life with the least show and 
the least expense possible ; you tnay at pl^ure increase 
both^ bat you cannot easily diminish them. Dd not think 
j?our estate your owti, while any man can call upOh yott 
for money which you cannot pay \ therefore, begin with 
^timorous parsimony. Let it be your first care not to be 
in any man^s debt. 

When the thoughts are extended to a future ittat*, the 
l)resent life seems hardly worthy of all those principles of 
conduct, and maximd of prudence, which one generatioi^ 
of men has transmitted to another t but ppob- n eloBdf 
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Vtew, when it is perceived how much evil h produced) 

and how much good is impeded, by embarra^ment and 
distress, aod how little room the expedients of poverty 
ledve for the exercise of virtue ; it is manifest that the 
boundless importance of the next life, enforces some at« 
tention to the interests of this. 

Be kind to the old servants, and secure the good will 
of the agents and factors ; do not disgust them by aspe- 
rity, or unwelcome gaiety, or apparent suspicion. From 
them, you must learn the r^al state of your affairs, the 
characters of your tenants, and the value of yoiir lands. 

Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell. I tbiak her 
expectations from air and exercise are the best that she 
.ean form. I hope she will live long and happily. 

I received your letters only this mornings , 
I am, dear sir, yours, ^c^ 

Samuel Johnson. 

Letter XXIV. 
to Mrs. Thrali^ 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, June 1 9, 1783. 
Dearest madam^ 

I am sitting down in no cheerfuf 
iKolitude, to write a narrative which would otice have 
affected ypn with tenderness and sorrow ; but which yoii 
will perhaps pass over now with th^ careless glance of 
frigid indifference^ For this diminution of regard, how- 
ever, I know not whether I ought to blame you, who 
may have reasons which I cannot know ; and I do not 
blame myself, who have for a great part of human life 
done you what good I could, and have never done you evil. 
I had been disordered in the usual way^ and bad 
4)eeii relieved by the usual mfthods!, by opium and 



ekthartics; but I had rather lessened my dose of opiiifm* 
Qn Monday, the sixteenth, I sat for my picture ; and I 
livalked a considerable way with little inconvenience^ In 
the afternoon and evening, I felt myself light and easy, 
and began to plan schemes of life. Thus I went to bed: 
and, in a short time^ I waked and sat up, as has beea 
long my custom ; when I felt a confusion and indistinct-^ 
Jae^ in my head, which lasted, I suppose, about half a 
minute. I was alarmed ; and I prayed to God, that 
however he might affiict my body, he would spare my 
understanding. This prayer, that I might try the inte** 
grity of my faculties, I made in Latin verse. The lines 
Were not very good, but I knew them not to be very 
good : I made them easily, and concluded myself to be 

Unimpaired in my faculties* 

Soon after, I perceived that I had suflfered a paralytid 
Stroke, and that my speech was taken from me. J had 
110 pain, and so little dejection in this dreadful state5 that 
I wondered at my own apathy ; and I considered that 
perhaps death itself when it should come, would excite 
less horror than seems now to attend it. 

In order to rouse the vocal organs, T took two drams 4 
and I put myself into violent motion : but all was in vain* 
I then went to bed ; and, strange as it may seem, I 
think, I slept. When I saw light, it was time to con-* 
trive what I should do* Though God stopped my 
speech, he left me my hand ; I eiyoyed a mercy which 
was not granted to my dear friend Lawrence, who no\^ 
perhaps overlooks me as I am Writing, and rejoices thai 
I have what he wanted. My first note was necessarily 
to my servant, who came ia talking ; and who could not 
immediately comprehend why he ihouM read iriat I pot 
into his hands* 



I then wrote a card to Mr* Allen, that I might have 
' a discreet friend at hai>d to act as occasioa should re* 
qaire« In penning this note I had some difficultj ^ my 
hand, ! Vnew not how nor why, made Wrong letters. I 
then wrote to Dr. Taylor to come to me, and bring Dr. 
Heberden ; and I sent to Dr. ferocklesby, who is my 
— neighbour. My physicians are very friendly, and very- 
disinterested ; and they give me great hopes : but you may 
imagine my situation* I have so far recovered my vocal 
powers, as to repeat the Lord's Prayef with no very 
imperfect articulation. My memory, I hope, yet re« 
mains as it was ? but such an attack produces solicitude 
foi^ the safety of every faculty. 

How this will be received by you, I know not. I 
hope you will sympathize with me. I hope that what, 
when I could speak, I spoke of yofu, and to you, will, 
in a sober and serious hour, be remembered by you ; 
and stirely it cannot be remembered but with some de- 
gree of kindness. I have loved you with virtuous affec» 
lion ; I have honoured you with sincere esteem. Let 
Hot all our endearments be forgotten ; but let me have, 
in this great distress, your pity and your players. You 
dee I yet turn to you with my complaints as a settled 
and unalienable friend ; do ftot drive me from you, for I 
lave not deserved either neglect, or hatred. 

To the girls^ who do not write often, (for Sosy ha^ 
bitten only once, and miss Thrale owes me' a letter,) 
1 earnestly recommend,* as their guardian and friendj 
Ihat they remember their Creator in th€f days of their youth* 

O God! give me Comfert and confidence in Thee* 
forgive my^ins-; and, H it be% gobd pleasure, reKevc 
l^r £ift««fli& fer Jesus- Cinist's «ake-t * ■ ' 

1 am, i&e. . < .Ti 

Samuel Johnson. 
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Letter XX.V* 
To Mrs. Thrale. 

London, Not* 13, 1783. 
Dear madam, 

Since you have written to me with the 

intention and tenderness of ancient time, your letters 

give me a great part of the pleasure which a life of 

solitude admits. Yott will nevi^r bestow any share of 

yonr good will on one who deserves it better. Those 

who have loved longest, love best. A sudden blaze of 

kindness may by a single blast of coldness be extin* 

guished ; but that fondness which length of time has con* 

nected with many circumstanced and occasions, though it 

may for a while be suppressed by disgust or resentment, 

with or without a cause, is hourly revived by accidental 

recollection. To those who have liv^d long together, 

every thing heard and every thing seen recalls some 

j^teasure communicated, or some benefit conferred, some 

petty quarrel, or some slight endearment. Esteem of 

great powers, or amiable qualities newly discovered, 

may etnbroider a day or a week ; but a firiendship oi 

twenty years is interwoven with the texture of life. A 

firiend may be often found an4 lost; h\A bxl old friend 

never can be found, and Nature has provided that he 

cannot easily be lost. 

I have^ot forgotten Ae Davenants, though they seem 
to have forgotten me. I began very early to tell them 
what they have commonly found to be true. I am sorry 
to hear of their building. I have always warned those 
whom I loved against that mode of ostentatious expense* 

The frequency of death, to those who look upon it in 
the leisure of Arcadia, is very dreadful. We all know 

N 
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\Yhat it should teach us ; let us aU be diligent to leant* 
Lucy Porter has lost her brother. But whom I have 
lost — let me not now remember. Let not your loss be 
added to the mournful catalogue. Write soon again to, 
madam, your &c. 

Samuel Johnson. 

Letter XXVI, 
To Mrs. Thrale. 

London, Nov. 20, 1 783. 
Dear madam, 

I began to grieve and wonder thajt I 
had no letter; but not being much accustomed to fetch 
in evil by circumspection or anticipation, I.didnotsus* 
pect that the omission had so dreadful a cause as the 
sickness ofnone of your dear children. As her physician 
thought so well of her when you \yro(je, I hope she is 
noVv out of danger. You do not tell me her disease ; 
and perhaps you have not been able yourself fully to 
understand it. 

That frigid stillness with which my pretty Sophy melts 
aWay, exhibits a temper very incommodious in sickness, 
ancl by no means amiable in the tenour of life. Incom* 
municative taciturnity neither imparts nor invites friend- 
ship, but reposes on a stubborn sufficiency self-centred, 
ancl neglects the interchange of that social officiousness 
by which we are habitually endeared to one another* 
Th^ey who mean to make no use, of friends, will be at 
littTe trouble, to gain them ^ and to be without friendship^ 
is to bie without one of the first comforts of our present 
state. To have no assistance from other minds, in re- 
solving doubts, in appeasing scruples^ in balancing deli* 
beration8> i's a very wretched destitution* If therefore 
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your daughters have this silence by temper, do not let 
them have it by principle ; show them that it is a per*^ 
verse an^d inordinate disposition, Which must be counter- 
acted and reformed^ Have I said enough ? 

Poor Dr. Taylor- represents himself as ill ; and fam 
afraid he is Worse than in the summer. — ^My nights are 
very bad ; but of the sarcOcple I have now little except 
the memory. 

I am, madam, your Ac. 

Samuel Johnson.* 

Letter XXVII. 
To Mrs. Tkrale, 

» 

London, Nov.' 29^ 1783. 
Dear madam, 

The life of my dear, lovely miss Sophy 

is safe ! let us return thanks to the great Giver of exist* 

ence ; and pray that her continuance amongst us may be 

a blessing to herself, and to those who love her. 

Now she is recovered, she must write me a»little his« 
tory of her sufferings, and impart her schemes of study 
and improvement. Life, to be worthy of a rational 
being, must be always in progression ; we must always 
purpose to do more or better than in time past. The 
mind is enlarged and elevated by mere pufposes^^^tiiough 
they end as they begin, by airy contemplatiour We 
compare and judge, though we do not practise. 

She will go back to her arithmetic again : a science 
Which will always delight her more, as by advancing 
further she discerns more of its use ; and a science suited 
to Sophy's ease of mind, for you told me, last winter, 
that she loved metaphysics more thiin romatoes. Her 
<:hoice is certainly as lauda^ble as it is uncommon. 

N« 
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GoA bless you and your children! so sAys, deaf 
madam, your ola friend, 

Samuel Johnson. 



Dear madam, 



Lbtter XXVIIL 
To Mrs. Thrale. 

London, Dec 27, 1783/ 



The time of the year, for I hope the 
fault is rather in the weather than in me, has been very 
hard upon me. The muscles of my breast are much 
convulsed* Dr. Heberden recommends opiates, of which 
I have such horrour that I do not think of diem but in 
extremes* I was however driven to them last night for 
refuge. Having taken the usual quantity, I durst not go 
to bed, for fear of that uneasiness to which a supine pes* 
ture exposes me t but I rested all night in a chair, with 
much relief; and I have been to-day more warm,active9 
and cheerful. 

You have more than once wondered at my complaint 
of solitude, when you hear that 1 am crowded with 
visits. Visiters are no proper companions in the cham* 
ber of sickness. They come when I could sleep or read } 
they stay till I am weary ; they force me to attend when 
my mind calls for relaxation, and to speak when my 
powers will hardly actuate my tongue. The amuse^ 
ments and consolations of languor and depresnon, are 
conferred by familiar and domestic companions; who 
can be visited or called at will, and can occasionally bcf 
quitted or dismissed ; who do not obstruct accommodation 
by ceremony, or destroy indolence by awakening efibrt. 

Such society I had with Levet and Williams ; such 
I had where-*— I am never likely to have it more. 
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I wisb, dear lady, to you and your dear girb many 
a cbeerfiil and pious Christmas. 

I am yonr Ac. 

Samuel Johnson. 

Letter XXIX. 
To the rev. Dr. Taylor. 

London, April 12, 1784. 
Dear sir, ^ 

What can be the reason that I do not 

bear from you? I hope nothing disables you from 

writing. Do not omit giving me the comfort of know- 

ing, that, after allvmy losses, I have yet a friend left. 

My life is very solitary, and very cheerless. Though 
It has pleased God wonderftilly to deliver me from the 
dropsy? I Ain still very weak ; and I have not passed 
the door since the thirteenth of December. I hope for 
some help from warm weather, whieh will surely come 
in time. I could not have the ccmsent of the physicians 
to go to church yesterday ; I therefore received the holy 
sacrament at home, in the room where I communicated 
with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before her death. 

It is vain to look round for that help which cannot be 
had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that he who 
bas lived to*day may live to-morrow. But let us learn 
to derive our hope only from Ood. 

In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. I 
have no friend now living, but you and Mr. Hector, 
that was the friend of my youth. Do not neglect, dear 

sir^ 

Yours affectionately, 

Samuel Johnson* 
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Letters of Miss Seward. 



Letter I. 

To miss Emma - 



Lichfield, June 2, 1764. 

O! my kind friend, ray dear sister* is dan- 
gerously ill ! Thursday next was fixed for her naarriage. 
About three o'clock yesterday morning, I was awakened 
by her taking my hand, and telling me that sh€ was very 
ill. Her dear hands felt of a parching heat, and so did 
her forehead and temples. 

I called assistance instantly. We are all very mucb 
alarmed. Medicine has hitherto unsuccessfully contended 
with the disease, which I am afraid gains ground instead 
of abating. Her spirits have been too much hurried for 
a constitution so delicate. 

We are a sad family ; distracted • with fears, that vre 
d^re not communicate to each other. I will not, while 

4 

any hope remains, send away this letter; that, if it 
please Heaven to restore the dear sufferer, you may be 
spared those grievous apprehensions which your syni- 
pathy will excite, should you know our situation before 
you are informed that its terrors are removed. 



* Her only sister, miss Sarah Seward, who died at the age of 
nineteen, on the eve of her intended marriage vith Mr. Porter, a 
merchant at Leghorn, brother of Mrs. Lucy Porter of Lichfield^ 
and son-in<Jaw of Dr. JohQ3on« 
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Thursday morning. — Congratttlate me, dearest Emmi^! 
The intended bridal day has arisen auspiciously, avert- 

* 

ing from'my Sally^s bosom the arrows of death, whose 
aim has been deprecated with our prayers and tears* 
There is a remission in tlie fever ; — a balmy moisture 
upon her temples, bosom, and hatids. She breathes 
freely ; is able to sit up in an arm chair ; to smile with 
her wonted serenity ; and cheerfully to tell us that she 
shall soon be well, 

Thursday night, — O ! my friend , our hopes are va- 
nished ! — While I was changing my gown, and pre- 
paring to carry neatness and a cheerful countenance to 
'my -sister's arm chair, she relapsed ; — the fever returned 
"with redoubled violence ! 

In the distraction with which the servants fled different 
ways to recall the medical people, liobody came near 
my apartment to reveal the sad tidings, and I entered 
the sick room with all the alacrity of hope. What did 
I behold there! — ^Alas! my precious sister sunk back m 
her bed, just recovering from a fainting-fit! — sweet 
Honora* supporting with her arm the dear sufferer^s 
head, her silent tears falling, in large drops, upon her 
Sally's pillow J my father and mother standing by the 
bed-side, the deepest wo in their countenance ; Mr. 
Porter sitting in the window, leaning upon his hand, 
which covered his forehead. 

The dear creature opened her languid eyes, and, 
looking at me earnestly, said: " My Nancy, you are 
dressed ! — are you going out ? — ^Do not leave me long.^' 



* Miss Honora Sneyd, daughter of Edtviird Sneyd, esq. She 
was adopted by Mr* and Mrs. Seward, and educated in their family. 
She married Richard LoveU Edgewortb, esq. 
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~^^ Alas, no! I had no thought of going out I left 
you, my love, to put on dean clothes, that I might look 
comfortable to you, flattering myself that you were 
greatly better : nobody came to tell me that you were 
not 80 well again.^* — She sighed, and waved her dear 
hand emphatically, as if she had said : ^' The days of 
our happiness here are passed away V^ 

Saturday morning.— Ah ! she has grown worse and 
worse, though by slow degrees. Dr. D. says, when the 
ifever returned, it was with a fatal change in its nature, 
from inflammatory to putrid, and that he has very little 
hope of saving her. 

How pitiable would Mr. Porter^s situation be, if he 
had strong sensibilities! — so near calling such a blessing 
his, and to have it thus tcvn from him! but his sensa- 
tions seem more like vexation than grief. 

My father^s sanguine and cheerful disposition will not 
suffer him to think that his darling is so ill as she surely 
is. My mother, my poor mother! — She has heard that 
a clergyman in Worcestershire, of the name of Bayley, 
has frequently administered Jameses Powder with success, 
in very dangerous cases. She has just sent a chaise and 
four full speed, to conjure him to come hither in it, on 
an errand of life or death. We have all eagerly caught 
at this possibility ; and we are flattering ourselves with 
hopes, which, I fear, are but as the straws at which 
drowning wretches catch. 

Sunday^-^Mr. Bayley is come ; he arrived at ten this 
morning. The instant he came mto the room, my mo* 
ther rushed to him, and clasped her arms wildly around 
him, exclaiming, in the piercing accent of anguish a 
^^ Save my child !^^ He burst into tears. They went 
instantly into the sick chamber ; but ! he gives us nal 
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nore hope than Dr. D. If the fever had but contim^l 
inflammatory !-*bat here all evacuation is pernicious. 
He joins the doctor in advising musk medicines instead 
of the powders. Adien ! 

Wednesday morning. — I have hardly strength to tell 
you — ^it is pronounced, she cannot survive this night ! — 
Pray for us that we may be supported under this severe 
chastisement of Almighty Power ! 

Anna Seward* 

Letter IL 

• 

To miss Emma — — . 



Gotham, Nottinghamshire, June 23, 1764. 

I have sat almost an hour at the writing-table, 
my hands crossed upon this paper, unable to take up 
the pen; that pen which I used to seize with glad 
alacrity, when it was to convey my thoughts to you ! 
Now, spiritless, afllicted, weary, my mind presents only 
scenes of mournful recollection ; or, hovering over the 
silent and untimely grave of my sister, perceives nothing 
but a drear vacuity. 

Your last letter came to me when my heart laboured 
under one of the keenest paroxysms of its late anguish. 
The funeral bell was tolling ; and the dear remains were 
everlastingly passing away from our habitation. Six of 
her young companions, clad in white raiment, the em- 
blem of her purity, and drowned in tears, bore, with 
trembling hands, the pall that covered the dim form, 
which, but a little fortnight before, had walked amidst 
them with the light step of youth and gaiety ; upon the 
very lawn over which they were then slowly walking, 
in grieved and awful silence, interrupted only by the 
solemn death-bell. 

N5 
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wFhus vanish our hopes! — ^thu»'eold id tbe bri^l bed 
of my dear sister ! No sun-beam shall pierce ito ^rk 
recess, ** till the last morn appear;" 

A few days after this sad scene was closed, we came 
hither, to the village retirement of my excellent uncle 
and aunt, Martin. Pious tranquillity broods over the 
kind and hospitable mansion ; and the balms of Rympa- 
thy, and the cordials of devotion, are here poured into 
our torn hearts. 

At times, I can scarcely persuade myself that I shall 
see her no more ! — Upon that tender, ins^nctive affec* 
tion, which grew with our growth, were engrafted 
esteem the most established, and confidence the most en- 
tire. One bed!— one heart! — one soul! — ^Even the 
difference of our dispositions became a cement to our 
friendship ; her gentleness tempered my impetuosity ; 
ber natural composure caught animation from her sister^s 
sprightliness ;-— ^^ our studies, our amusements, our taste 
the same." O heavy, heavy loss ! Yet bow thy stub- 
born grief, O my spirit ! and remember the reason thou 
hadst to fear for her happiness in that union, fiom which 
she was so awfully snatched away. 

Cut off, as she was, in the bloom of life, nobody could 
be more resigned. Sickness, pain, and extreme bodily 
weakness, had not power to extinguish, or even to abate, 
the pure flame of her devotion ; yet all was calm and 
rational, for she had no delirium through the course 
of her illness. When her eyes w^ere closed to open no 
more, when she seemed insensible to outward objects, 
she continued fervent in prayer, nay, in thanksgiving, to 
her God. She often repeated the LdrdV prayer, and 
several verses out of the Scriptures which were applica- 
ble to her expiring situation. In these repetitions, her 
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voice, though low, and interrapted by the pausings ff 
weakness, was distinct. 

She expressed unwillingness to take the musk medi- 
cines : but wh^ilt my father and mother solicited her, she 
opened her mouth and ^wallowed them, without showing 
any more reluctance. 

Her partial affection for me was almost the latest 
yearning of her gentle spirit. As I sat by her weeping, 
on the morning of the final day, and saw her lie pale 
and stretched out, her sweet eyes unable to open, she 
said, in a low voice, when we had all thought her ins^n- 
stble to every earthly recollection : ^' Speak, my Nailcy ; 
let me once more hear that dear voice, ever welcome to 
me r 

O I how those words yet vibrate on my ear ! I repeat 
them to myself many times in every day and night, en* 
deavouring to imitate the sweet, mournful accent in 
which they fell upon my soul with indelible impression. 

My father was agonized by the loss of the darling of 
his heart ; but it is amazing how soon the native cheer- 
fulness of his temper has arisen from beneath the blow. 
My mother, at first, bore it better. She directed the 
funeral ; and the business which it created seemed to 
have rendered her spirits collected, and to have dried 
the source of her tears : but, when that was over, a deep, 
severe dejection succeeded, which nothing seems of pow^r 
to comfort or to cheer. 

My cousin, miss Martin, is of my sister^s age ; and 
was deservedly beloved by her above all her other com- 
panions, next to myself and Honora. She grieves for 
our loss and her own with passionate tenderness. 

Honora, young as she is, has shared all my sorrow; 
If she is but spared me, I shall not be quite bereaved ; 

N6 
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j^ will not be wholly in vain th^t I shall aay, ^^ Return 
blest daysT* 

Adieu ! 

Anna Seward. 

Letter IIL 
To miss Emma . 



Lichfield, March 27, 1765. 

With a sorrowing heart, and a trembling 
band, I take up the peQ to thank you, dearest Smma, 
for your kind though mournful letter of yesterday. It 
arrived a few hours after the fatal period of our belov^ 
friend^s indisposition ; which> notwithstanding some fore- 
boding fears rising at intervals in my mind, was appa- 
rently nothing msae than a common cold and cough. 
Trannent only were my apprehensions ; and it is cer* 
tain, that neither her father, nor any of her friends at 
Shrewsbury, had an idea of her being in danger, till 
within a few days of her setting oat — General Severn 
thought worse of her complaints than those who hourly 
beheld her, and persuaded the family she was in7 to 
suffer him to take her with him to Bath, that her father, 
who was there,' might carry her directly to Bristol. 
Alas! she lived not to reach its balmy springs! On 
alighting from the generates chaise at Bath, she fainted 
away in her father^s arms ; and, growing instantly too 
in to be removed, died at three the ensuing morning.—* 
Alas! that father! my heart bleeds for him, O! that 
be had taken her to Bristol when he went to Bath, a 
week or two after we all left London ! But who could 
foresee the sad necessity? she made so light of her com* 
plaints \ I had a letter from him yesterday. It is full 
upon the sad circumstances. Blotted with his tears, the 
miting is almost effaced by mine« 
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Ahft ! dear Emma, is it so soon come to this f — ^Littb 
did I imagine that she, who so lately wept over my 8i»- 
ter's bier, would, ere the year came round, press her 
own. But one year since, we beheld them both in the 
bloom of sprightly youth, gay and smiling, the delight of 
all who beheld them. ^^ But now the spoiler is fallen 
upon their summer fruits, and upon their vintage/^ No 
sighs, however, can recall them ; no lamentation awake 
them from their deep, everlasting slumber. No! let us 
not say everlasting ; for it ill becomes us, the heirs i>f 
immortal hope, to use that word, fit only for the lips of 
the cold, despairing materialist. 

* Emma! if it is indeed (as surely it is) -given us, in 
the world of light and life, to know and love the com- 
panions of ^our mortal state, let us think of her whom we 
have recently lost, emerging at once from the dimness (rf* 
a mortal decline, and from the bitterness of death, — a 
merciful God speaking pardon to all her frailties, and con* 
firming her unalloyed and ever-during felicity 1 Let'us 
imagine, amidst the bright angelic host, one gentle, beati* 
fied spirit hailing the new inhabitant of Heaven: imagine 
that she shall discover, amidst, the encircling splendours 
of immortal beauty, the friend of hej^ youth, the sweet 
companion of her innocent pleasures in this world ; a 
world which had been to them, the few hours of prepa* 
ratory sickness excepted, the pleasing, though faint 
dawn of being, now brightened into that day which 
shall bring no sorrow, and which shall know no night. 

How selfish then our murmurs! — Yet who can stifle 
the sighs of n^iture ? or, at once, disperse Ihe gloom 
arising from the consciousness, that, through a perhaps 
long course of years, we shall not behold the beloved of 
oar hearts? — Yet let us endeavour, by the solemn aid»^ 
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of reason and religion, to submit cheerfully to the doom 
which we cannot reverse ; and, by the soft assistance 
of hope and tender imagination, to gild and irradiate 
even the 4]ark mansions of the grave. 

Another consolation remains to us from the early, and, 
apparently, premature death of those we love. Obser« 
vaiion has already taught me, that youth, amidst all its 
rash hopes and giddy indiscretions, is, in general, more 
Amiable than middle or advanced life. 

** The world's infectious ; few bring back, at eve. 
Immaculate^ the manners of the morn.'' 

Quitting this mournful subject, let me observe, that 
scarcely any thing, except our mutual loss pressing for- 
ward to my pen, could thus long have prevented my ex- 
pressing how welcome is the assurance you give me, 
that, as soon as these March winds are over, you will 
come to I#ichfield, be our guest some weeks, and remain 
with your aunt in this city during the ensuing summer. 

How delightful had this intelligence been, if ill health 
had not suggested the scheme, and if such tidings had 
arrived in cheerfuUer hours ! Dearly are they consoling 
even in these. Whatever our sorrows, whatever our 
consolations, it is, at least, i^weet to reflect, that we shall 
share them together, as the vernal day rolls on. 

Adieu ! May I soon receive you in amended health 
^nd spirits ; for joy, or even cheerfulness, must, (ill that 
moment, be nnknown to the heart of your friend 

Anna Seward. 



\ 
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Letter IV. 
, To mw Scott*, 

Lichfield, April 13> 1798. 

Alas! dear miss Scott, (for I most write to 
yoa once more ere yoa resign that name which I have 
long valued,) my heart sympathizer with you in the 
moamfiil sense of privation resulting from the total disso- 
lution of the filial ties. Mine yet subsist ; bat it is by 
so attenuated a thread, that I live in hourly apprehension 
of shedding hopeless tears for the loss of one of the 
sweetest and most interesting satisfactions which the 
htlman bosom can feel. 

I shall be glad to learn that a new situation, new 
cares, new duties, have combined to occupy your mind, 
and to leave it less leisure for unavailing regrets. I 
dare assure myself that Mr. Taylor will make you a 
kind husband. His fine understanding and strict piety 
are guarantees for your future peace. His temper had 
severe trials in the sacrifices you made of his happiness, 
to the surely unreasonable opposition of a parent. Your 
health has doubtless suffered much from the conflicts yoa 
endured ; and from their cessation, we may hope for a 
great amendment in that important source of comfort. 
The doubts you have felt and expressed for your happi<^ 



* Of this lady, miss Seward, in a letter to Mr. Hayley, (May 10, 
17BS,) speaks in the foUowing terms: *< Miss Scott has a serioua 
^d religious mind. Her filial piety has been exemplary. The 
bridegroom has waited for her, with Joe>bean constancy, nearly 
twice seven years ; for she would not marry while her aged mother 
lived, whose wretched health demanded her watchful and unremit- 
ting cares. I..ast winter, sorrow and Uberty came to her at once, 
from tbQ grave of a beloved parent.** 
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ness as a wife, increase my trust on that head, 
appointment is a prime source of the woes of wedlock. 
Dangerous are those partial hopes and dependences 
which frail mortality can so seldom fulfil. 

No, dear miss 8cott, I shall not he in London for a 
long time. There is no leaving my dearest father ; and 
should I soon lose him, I could not quit Lichfield till I 
had settled my little household in a habitation better 
suited to my fortune and my singleness, which would be 
much out of their place in a palace. But never can any 
other home be dear to me as this. No local attachment 
can be more passionate than mine to these walls aiid 
bowers, that seem to wear the resemblance, and breathy 
9ie spirit, of all whom I have loved. 

Adieu ! 

Anna Seward. 

Letter V, 
To m%89 Helen Maria Williams. 

Lichfield, April 21, 179a 

-Much and various is the kindness for which I 
have to thank you, tny dear miss Williams : for your 
consoling sympathy ; for the desire you express for our 
speedy meeting in town ; and for your acceptable pre- 
sent. 

It is true, that the existence of n^y father, whose death 
yet sits heavy on my heart, had been long destitute of all 
corporeal and intellectual energy : l»ut it is a state of 
severe suffering alone, which, thank God^ his was not, 
that can banish the yearning regrets of affection, for the 
loss of even the most faded and imperfect resemblance of 
what once was. 

I am, however, most thankful, that the heart*dear 
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gratifications of protecting, comfiMrtiog, aad caresring 
that desolated form, so long were mine ; since the deso* 
iadon, thoogk almost total, was not to himself drear. 
Paia seldom .visited his weak and torpid frame, and 
never his mind, during several past years ; one period 
of about two years excepted, in which his failing n)e^ 
mory made him perpetually fancy that he had no pro* 
perty, and was become pobr« Except in that interval, 
his life had been happy above the common lot» No 
unpleasing circumstances ever dwelt upon his joyous 
imagination. 

The pleasure he took in my attendance and caresses, 
survived till within the three last months, amidst the 
general wreck of sensibility. His reply to my inquiries 
after his health, was always, '' Pretty well, my darling;^* 
and when I gave him his food and his wine, ^^ That^s 
my darling,^^ with a smile of comfort and delight, ineX"> 
pressibly dear to my heart, I often used to ask him if 
he loved me, his almost constant answer was : ^^ Do I 
love my own eyes?" 

These pleasures are passed, dear miss Williams ; and 
their recollection is yet too mournfully impressed, to 
admit an idea of mixing soon with the gay and busy 
world. 

Adieu! Yours faithfully, 

Anna Seward. 

I^ETTER VI. 

To Thomas Christie^ esq^ 

Lichfield, July 1, 1790, 

Yes, my kind friend. Heaven has at length 
deprived me of tliat dear parent to whom I was evmr 
most tenderly attached ; and whose infirmities, exciting 
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my hourly pity, inci^essed the pangs' of fiiml separati^. 
• It was in vain 0at my reason reproached the selfishness 
of my sorrow. * 

I cannot receiVie, as my due, the praise you iavish 
upon my filial attentions. Too passionate "v^as my affec- 
tion to have had any merit in devoting myself to its 
duties. I made no sacrifices ; for pleasure lost its nature 
and its name, when I was absent from my father. I 
studied his ease and comfort, because I delighted to see 
him cheerful; g-nd, when every energy of spirit was 
sunk in languor, to see him tranquil. It was my assi- 
duous endeavour to guard him from every pain, and 
every danger, because his sufferings gave me misery, 
and the thoughts of losing him, anguish. 

And thus did strong affection leave nothing to be pet- 
formed by the settse of duty. I hope it woiild haVie prd- 
duced the. same attentions on my part; but I am not eii- 
titled to say that it Would, or to accept of comi&endatioa 
for tenderness so involuntary. 

It gives me pleasure that your prospects are so bright 
A liberal and extended commerce may be as favourable 
to the expansion of superior abilities as any other pron 
iession ; and it is certainly a much more cheerful em- 
ployment than that of medicine. The humane physician 
must have his quiet perpetually invaded by the sorrows 
of those who look anxiously up to him for relief, which 
no human art can, perhaps, administer. 

You are very godd to wish to see me in London ; 
but I have no near vrew of going thither. You will be 
sorry t6 hear that I have lost iny health ; and that I am 
oppressed with symptoms of an hereditary and a danger- 
ous disease. 

Lichfield has been my home ^nce I was seven years 
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old: tbk house since I wad thirteen ; for I am still in 
the palace, and I do not think of moving at present. It 
18 certainly much too large for my wants, and for my 
income; yet is my attachment so strong to the scene, 
that, if I recover, I am tempted to try, what strict eco- 
nomy, in other respects, will do towards enabling me to 
remain in i^ mansion, endeared to me as the tablet on 
which the pleasures of my youth are impressed, and the 
images of those that are everlastingly absent. 

Adieu ! Yours Ac. 

Anna Seward; 

liETTER VII. 

To Mrs. ShorU 

Scarborough, Ji^y 29, 1793. 

It was only a few days since, and at X\m 
place, that I heard of the death of dear Mrs. Stow^« 
Hew itepXy your afiectionate heart has felt the paiits <>f 
this separation, I know from experience; and I^feel a 
keen sympathy with those pains, which can perhaps re* 
suit alone from having- felt th^m. 

The long cherished, the long beloved, of your heart, 
is no more. She falls, pipe fruit, into the lap of our 
genera] mother. I know that though «he did not give 
you birth, you will often recall her image ; and weep 
that the venerable form is now with you only in ideal 
presence. 

I fear that your deeply injured .constitution will suffer 
yet farther from this event: but sweet is the consoling 
consciousness, so plenteousfy yours, of having, during 
many years, administered with unwearied care and teii<» 



* Mrs. ShortV mother-ui-law; 
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dernesB, those comforts to her declining age, wliich not 
only cheered it, but undoubtedly prolonged its date. 

I think and talk of you frequently, though our mutoiJ 
avocations estrange our pens from each other ; and never 
does your idea present itself to my mind, unaccompanied 
by the warmest wishes for the restoration of your health: 
but your friend, Mr, Barber, from whom I learned last 
week your recent loss, could not afford me satisfaction 
on that interesting theme. 

It is in pursuit of health that I have travelled thus far. 
The excursion has shown me some engaging characters, 
amidst the large mass of folly, vanity, and pride, which 
are continually exhibiting their withering effect upoa 
the social pleasures. Some of the sweetest of those plea- 
sures, which I have tasted since I left home, arose from 
my renewed intercourse with the Westella family, un- 
beheld through so many years. I passed three^ delightful 
days on my way hither, whece formerly many an animated 
week J)ad» at different periods, speeded away. 

Miss Sykes* is a very charming woman, elegant aod 
graceful in her form and address. By the best chosop 
studies, she has assiduously cultivated her naturaUy fine 
talents ; and her benevolent virtues have the most active 
energy. In her native village, she has established two 
charity sehools, to i^hich she constantly attends like a 
ministering angel ; nor can any thing exceed the sweet- 
ness of her filial duties- and attentions to her admirable 
parents. I am sure you will be glad to hear that the 
fair and gentle girl, whom you used so kindly to pkif 
with, dvring the time she was my pupil, is become so 
bright a pattern of female excellence. 

* MnxMt in 17^, to Hepiy Ttonton, es^ 



My long^^vlklued frifend^ Mr. Dewes^ is bere, witii liifli 
bnyCher and sister Granville : but hfe is lamentably out of 
health ; nor does his disease yield, as we hoped, to the 
effects of sea-air. Heaven restore hint; and comfort 
yoa under the regrets of deprivation ! 

I am, &C. 

Anna Seward« 
Letter VllL * 

To Mr. Saville. 
Mansfield Woodhouse, Sept l9, 1796^ 

1 thank God for the hitherto safe course of a 
Journey that now bends homewards. Ever welcome is 

that consciousness ; for pleasant are my domestic boWers^ 
and dear are the friends whos6 society gilds them^ 
Yesterday evening, by six o^clock, I arrived at Wood* 
house, th« village of ackndwledged beauty ; and I was 
Welcomed wihi all Ihat energetic affection, which has 
ever marked good Mrs. Mompesson^s attachment to me« 

When I arose^ at seven this morning, the sun was 
Veiled in heavy, autumnal mists. By eight, they rdlled 
away; and the orb looked out in golden beauty. I 
hastened to ascend the steep, little lawn, that immediately 
rises from the loW-ro<rfed, but pleasant old mansion, and 
at whose top commences the prHty shrubbery which 
Winds, as I have before described to you^ round a field 
of about two acres) 

I passed ten days very agte^Sibly at Chfesteirfi^Id, i^ith 
my friends^ doctor and Mrs. Stokes. On Saturday, Mn 
Jebb, cousin of the present sir Richard Jebb, alid of the 
late amiable, and distingui^ed Dr. John Jebb, took 
Mrs. Jebb, Mrs. Stokes, and myself, in his carriage, td 
pay an interesting visit to his &ther ; who resides in a 
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little Eidea df hisr owa creation,, about two ttilesfrom 
ChesterfielcU Every tree of the woods that curtain his 
vweiling hill^ was. planted by his QWn hands* He re^ 
tired fi;om bufiness to this rural abodp^ about fii)y years 
ago. 

If this venerable gentleman live till February twelve* 
month, he will have completed his century ; and if he 
live till February three yearS) he will have lived in 
three centuries. He is the great^t wonder of intelli^' 
gence so nearly centennial, that perhs^s has ev^ existed 
in modern limes ; for he has • no chimeras in his brain, 
and his memory is perfectly sound, not only concerning 
long past, but very recent transactions. It is within the 
last year only, that his limbs are become too feeble to 
allow him to walk further than across the room. His 
teeth are all goue, and their desertion , has impaired bis 
utterance a little ; but he is not defective either in sight, 
or hearing, in any marked degree. 

I cannot express vrith what an awed tenderness I was 
affected, when this very reverend personage rose, with 
BOiUd grace, tojreceive me. He is a perfect Nestor in 
eloquejice^ ^^Madam,^^ said he, ^^I am glad to see 
youv I remember your father a sprightly bachelor. I 
travelled from London with him, when he went to take 
possession of the living of Eyam. He was a lovely 
m$n; of a fine person,, and of a frank, communicative 
spirit. Soon after that period, he married a beautiful 
young lady, your mother^ madam.' — ^Mr^ Seward, as you 
ki\ow, had travelled ; and he spoke admirably of the 
customs and manners of foreign nations.^ ^ I wept with 
pleasure at this testimony of l*espect to my father^s 
menoiory, from a character thus venerable. 

He indulged my: inquiries after the habits <^ a life 
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protracted to uncoimnon lisogth, and aiBguIarly iUumi* 
nated by the duration. of tehe mental powers. " Madam,^ 
said he, ^^ I was not naturally a strong man. I yvas so 
feeble till sixteen, that my mother despaired of ny 
arriving at manhoods The virulent disorder that fled 
about me, settled, in my band about that period ; and 
obliged me to suflfer the amputation of my forefinger* 
After that time, I had no violent disease; but I was 
never strong, never enjoyed robust health. Nor was I, 
at any time, guilty of excesses; I neither eat nor drank 
immoderately ; I abstained from meat suppers ; I went 
early to rest, and rose early; I was seldom out of my 
bed at ten in the evening, or in it after five in the fine 
seasons, or after seven in the winter ; and I dined at 
two o^clock. 1 am glad I w^as not born in this strange, 
unnatural period, in which all the great and wealthy^ 
and most of the middle ranks of life, like their own ways 
better than GodV ways ; exhaiist themselves by sitting 
up, and revelling^ through the night, and enervate them^ 
selves by late, and some by noontide slumberings* 
Madam, they shut their eyes upon the flush and resplen-" 
dence of the day ; rob their bodies of the strengthening 
power of the early and fresh gales, and their minds of 
the pleasure of watching the joyous comforts, which the 
fresh and bright hours diflnse upon the animal worlds 
that act und^ instinct. It was always my delight to see 
the busy birds, with gay indu^ry, collecting food for 
themselves and for their young; to hearken to their 
songs, and to the lowings of the cattle^ at early day ; 
and to imagine them hymns to God. of thankfulness Mid 
praise.'' 

Thus did this old ^an of ninety eighti pour^ on my 
charmed ear^ though in the tremttlons and :piping tcmes 
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Df second, perisonal childhood, the Mmded or^ory of 
lud elevated imagination, and of a feeling and pkm 
heart! 

He told me also, that it had heen his annual custom, 
till this year, that he thought himself too infirm for the 
attempt, to take a summerV journey either to Matlock, 
Buxton,. Cheltenham, or some of the coasts. ^^Last 
year, madam,*' continued he, *^ on the twenty first of 
August, I set o£f for Scarborough ; and there I breathed 
the 8ea*air, during twenty days. I always thought those 
journeys renovated my aged body ; and the sea-air re« 
vived me last year.'* 

I asked after the quantity and nature of his liqUor* 
" When I grew very old, the physicians ordered me three 
glasses of white wine after dinner, and three after sup^ 
per ; but, of late years, I have drunk only two after 
dinner, and not any after supper."-^" By a physician's 
order, sir, did you lessen the quantity of wine at so ad- 
vanced a period of life ?" — ^' Yes, madam ; by th4t of a 
very able physician, — Dr. Experience." 

O ! that it would please God so to lengthen your days, 
iny friend, 

'^ To age, thud melting in scarce felt decay, 
Gliding in modest innocence away !" 

t am convinced, that the sensibility and pieQf of youf 

heart would administer similar cordials of grateful and 
happy sympathy, With the /elidty which results to in« 
stinctive creation from the bounties of its Maker ; and 
Burely such cordiab are highly propitious to the vital 
powers. The exhilaration which they inspire, strengthens 
white it stimulates. No baneful lassitude succeeds. 
But I fear you will never have resolution to acquire the 
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hbU of ten o^clock retreat, and of eartf rising, so 
essential to healthy particularly in declining life. 

Bracing and restorative is the fresh morning air, and 
salutary are the slumbers which precede midnight. I 
wish we could all learn to live naturally : we should 
then live niore happily, better, and longer. 

I am &c 

Anna Seward. 

Letter IX. 
To the rev. T. S. WhaUey. 

Lichfield, Nor. 13, 1798, 

The sight of your handwriting on my table, 
increased the pleasure I have hitherto almost always felt 
on returning to this scene, after an absence of many 
weeks ; but alas! ere I had been a fortnight at home, 
the death of dear Mrs. Mompesson*, was announced t» 
me. Six weeks of last winter she was my guest : 

*^ And she was one who, when the wind and rain 
Beat dark December, knew well to discourse 
The freezing hours away," 

A letter, that spoke cheerily of her health, came to me 
at Buxton but one short month before her death. Nv 
information of its since changed state had reached me. 
Thus I was wholly unprepared for the shock. This 
final letter had pressed my going to her at Woodhpu^, 



* This lady was the great granddaughter of Mr. Mompesson. 

rector of Eyam, of whom on interesting account is given in a letter 

of xxuss Seward's, inserted in the preceding part of this work* Mrs. 

Mompesson died unmarried : 'she was beloved» and her loss wan 

.regretted^ by all who knew her^ for she Was murthy of theattoroif 

Moxopesson. .•,.., * 

* 

o 
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ere I left a pface tvhich Was so much nearer than Lrcli« 
field. Unapprehensive of her danger, as she herse(f 
then was, I feared for my rheumatic complaints, still 
heavy upon me, the autumnal damps of a spot so low, so 
irriguous, and embowered ; and, as we had been very 
recently together, begged her to excuse my complialicd. 
H^d I suspected that an existence, which I ^o much 
valued, was near its close, I should have obeyed her in* 
junction. My ignorance of her danger preserved me 
from the shock of witnessing the near approach of her 
dissolution, probably the sad event itself; but I could not 
Voluntarily have dhrunk from the mournful duties of such 
iiours. 

I believe you know that she had beefi invariably 
attached to me from my sixteenth year ; the indulgent 
friend and confident of my youthful pleasures and pains,, 
though twenty years my senior. I have seldom known 
a better, and never a happier woman. iShe had greitt 
energy of mind, strength of understanding, firmness of 
purpose, and promptness of action. She knew much df 
life, of characters, of manners ; and had explored them 
on the continent as well as at home. In historic and 
chronologic knowledge, she was, from her wonderful 
Memory, a living library. Her language had vigour and 
tease, and, when she was wariii on her subject, eloquence ; 
but she had not sufficiently cultivated her imagiiiation to 
rehsh poetry or painting. She loved music, from a 
naturally good ear ; but she Was a stranger to the noblest 
delight it can impart, and which results from its union 
with beautiful poetry. Her adheretice to truth was un- 
swerving; her sincerity taintless. Her affections, her 
cnthnsiasBH her zeal to serve her friends, and even her 
slightest scquaiAtaBce) when opportunity offered^ were 
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unc&illed by age and disappointing experience, and pre- 
served, till her last hour, the energy and unsoiled sim*. 
plicity of youth. I do verily believe she enjoyed every 
fortunate occurrence in the destiny of her frien4g, and 
even in that of her mere acquaintance, yet more and 
longer than they themselves enjoyed it. To her it came 
unalloyed. She \vas never weary of thinking and talk*^ 
ing on the subject ; of looking back to the disquiets which 
it bad dissipated, and to the peace and pleasures whicli 
it promised* 

Thus was her vivid ^mpathy a source of constant 
delight, while the pains which it occasioned, from the 
misfortunes and sorrows of her connections and acquaint- 
ance, thongh very keen for a time, were ere long, con- 
soled by religious resignation, and by the ascending 
power of a cheerfuf temperament. She was pious with- 
out austerity; and generous on a very limited income. 
What recompensing qualities for a repulsive exterior ! 

I bear, as I expected to hear, that she is extremely 
lamented by all ranks of people in the vicinity of her 
pleasant home; which the pretty brook that passed 
through her garden, her love of landscape and of out- 
door employment, had rendered so crystal, so fawny, 
and so sylvan. Her wealthy neighbours have lost a 
most entertaining and instructive companion ; the indi- 
gent around her, a steady friend, earnest to relieve their 
wants, to the last limits of discreet generosity, and ever 
ready to compose their feuds by arbitration, on the im- 
partial justice of which experience had taught them to 
rely.^ — Her memory is consecrated in my heart ; which 
does not suffer those whom it loved to lie forgotten in 
the grave. 

I will not apologise tD you for having sketched her 

OS 
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portrait upon so wide a canvass. She was no every* 
day character* 

* You are pleased with colonel Addington ; and I ain 
not less delighted with his sister, the elegant, the elo' 
quent, and interesting Mrs. Goodenough, with whom I 
had lately the pleasure of passing a few hours of very 
rapid wing. 

Ah, friend ! how political prejudice can betray into 
uncantifid decision the clearest heads and kindest hearts ! 
You perceive I allude to the sentences which close your 
fetter. — ^Adieu! and believe, that it is not in the wide 
difference of our pinion concerning those measures 
which may best preserve the welfare of this country, to 
alienate from you any povtion of the esteem and re- 
gard of 

Anna Seward. 
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WUliam Melmoth, esq. to ' v * 

May 5, 1743. 

If you received the first account of my loss 
from other hands than mine, yoa must impute it to the 
dejection of mind into which that event threw me. The 
blow, indeed, fell with too much severity, to leave me 
capable of recollecting myself enough to write to yott 
immediately: as there cannot, perhaps, be a greater 
fihodc to a breast of any sensibili^, than to see its earliest 
and most valuable connexions irreparably broken; to 
find itself for ever torn from the first and most endeared 
object of its highest veneration. At least, the affection ^ 
and esteem I bore to that excellent parent were founded 
iipon so many and so uncommon motives, that his death 
has given me occasion to lament not only a most tender 
father, but a most valuable friend. 

That I can no longer exyoy the benefit of his ani«- 
mating example, is one among the many aggravating 
circumstances of my affliction ; and I often apply to my*- 
self what an excellent ancient has said upon a similar 
occasion, ^^ Yereorne nunc.iegligentius vivam/* There 
is nothing, in truth, puts us so much upon our guard, as 
to act under the constant inspection of one, whose vir* 
tues as well as years, have rendered him venerable, 

03 
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Never, indeed, did the dignity of goodness appear more 
irresistible in any man : yet there was something at the 
same time so gentle in his manners, such an innocence 
and a cheerfulness in his conversation, that he was as 
sure to gain affection as to inspire reverence. 

It has been observed, (and I think, by Cowley,) that 
a man in much business must either make himself a 
knave, or the world will inake him a fool. If there is 
any truth in this observation, it is not, however, without 
exceptions. My father was early engaged in the great 
scen'es of business, in which he continued almost to his 
very last hour; yet he preserved his integrity firm and 
unbroken, through all those powerful assaults which Jie 
must necessarily have encountered in so long a course, of 
action. 

If it were justice, indeed, to his other virtues, to sin- 
gle out any particular one as shining with superior lustre 
to the rest, I should point to his probity as the brightest 
part of his character. But the truth is, the whole tenour 
of his conduct was one uniform exercise of every quality 

that can adorn and exalt human nature. To defend the 
injured, to relieve the indigent, to protect the distressed^ 

were the chief end and aim of all his endeavours ; and 
his principal motive both for engaging and persevering 
in bis profession, was, to enable himself more abundantly 
to gratify so glorious an ambition* 

No man had a higher relish for the pleasures of re- 
tired and contemplative life ; as none was more qualified 
to enter into those calm scenes with greater ea^e and 
dignity. He had nothing to make him desirous of flying 
from the reflections of his own mind ; nor any passions 
which his moderate patrimony would not have been more 
4han sufficient to gratify. But to live for himself only. 
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was not coQsist^t with his generous and enlarged senti* 
ments. It was a spirit of benevolence that led him into 
the active scenes of the world: upon any other principle, 
he would either never have entered into them, or soon 
have renounced them. And it was that godlike spirit 
which conducted and supported him through his useful 
progress, to the honour and interest of his family and 
friends ; and to the benefit of every creature that could 
possibly be comprehended within the extensive.circle of 
his beneficence. 

I well know, my dear , the high regard you pay 

to every character of merit in general, and the esteem.iA 
which you held this most valuable man in particular* I 
am sure, therefore, you would not forgive me were I to 
make an apology for leaving with you this private monu* 
ment of my veneration for a parent, whose least and 
lowest claim to my gratitude and esteem, is, that I am 
indebted to him for my birth. 

Adi^u ! I am &c* 

William Mdmoth. 

. Letter II. 
lUv. James Hervey to his godson^ Paul Orchard^ eigk 
of Stoke Abbey ^ in DwoiMhire^ 

Weston Favel, near Northampton^ 
Dear sir, July 14, 1747.. 

As your honoiyred. father was pleased^ 
make choice of me, to answer in your name at the font, 
and to exercise a sort of guardianship over your ^iritual 
interests, permit me, by putting these little treatises ^ 
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iQto your banct^ to fulfil some part of that sofemn oUiga^ 

Gratitude for many signal favours, and a conscientioos 
regard to my sacred engagement, have long inspired my 
breast with the warmest wishes, both for your true dig- 
nity, and for your real happiness. Nor can I think rf 
a more endearing, or a more effectual way, of advandng 
either the one or the other, than to set before von a 
sketch of your excellent father's character, — ^Ulustrioua 
examples are the most winning incitements to virtue* 
And none can come attiended with so particular a re- 
commendation to you, sir, as the pattern of that worthy 
person, from whom you derive yotir very being. 

A cordial and reverential esteem for the Divine 
Word, Was one of his^most remarkable qualities. Those 
oracles df Heaven were his principal delight, and hia 
inaeparable companions. With unwearied assiduity, he 
exercised himself in the law of the Lord. Thence he 
derived his maxims of wisdom, and formed his judgment 
of doings* The precepts of the Gospel, were the model 
of his temper, and the guid^ of his life ; and its precious 
promises, were the joy of his heart, and his portion for 
«fyer. 

Few gentlemen were better furnished, either with 
richness of fancy, or copiousness of expression, to bear a 
shining" part in conversation. With these talents, he 
llways endeavoured to give some useful, generally some 
religious, turn to the discourse. Nor did he ever re* 
fleet, with greater complacency, on his social hours, than 
when they tended to glorify the EterDw^^I Majesty ; and 
to awaken in himself and ethers, a more lively spirit of 
devotion. 

To form projects for the good of others, and to carry 
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those b^ievolent plans into execation, was his favourita 
employment. — When visited by the young persons of his 
neighbourfaood, [far from initiating them in debauchery, 
or confirming them in a riotous habit ; it was his inces- 
sant aim, by finely adapted persuasives, to encourage 
them in industry, and to establish them in a course of 
sobriety ; to guard them against the allurements of vice,* 
and to animate them with the principles of piety« A 
noble hospitality ! which will probably transmit its bene- 
ficial influence, to their earthly possessions; to their 
future families ; and even to their everlasting state. 

A conviction of human weakness, and a thorough per-^ 
suasion of the Divine all-sufficiency, induced him to be 
frequent in prayer; to prostrate himself, in profound 
adoration, before that infinitely exalted Being, who 
dwells in light inaccessible ; and to implore the cantinu** 
ance of the Almighty favour, and the increase of M 
Christian graces. In those moments, no doubt, he re»: 
membered you, sir, with particular earnestness; and 
lodged many an ardent petition in the court of Heaven^ 
for his infant son. Cease not to second them with youic 
own devout supplications, that they may descend upon 
your head, in the blessings of the Gospel of peace* 

To give their genuine lustre to all his other endow* 
ments, he was careful to maintain a humble mind* 
Though his friends might admire his superior ^bilitjesy. 
or his acquaintance applaud his exemplary behaviour, 
he saw how far he fell short of the marl^ of his high 
calling; saw, and lamented, his defects ; knew and re- 
nounced himself: relying, for final acceptance, and end- 
less felicity, on a better righteousness than his own ; 
even on the transcendently perfect righteousness, and in- 
conceivably precious death, of Jesus the Redeemer* 
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This was the rock of his hope, and the crovm of his 
rejoicing. 

These, sir, are some of the distinguishing character- 
istics of your deceased parent. As you had the mtsf<nptuiie 
.to4ose so valuable a relative, before you . were capable 
of forming any acquaintance with his person, I flatter 
myself, you will the more attentively observe his picture r 
his moral picture ; designed, not to be set in gold, or 
sparkle in enamel, but to breathe in your heart, and to 
live in all ^our conduct. Though it is entirely your 
own, calculated purely for yourself, it may possibly, lik& 
&e ^unily piepes in your parlour, make some pleasing 
and useful impression, on every beholder* But you, sir, 
are peculiarly concerned to copy the amiable original. 
As the order of- an indulgent Providence has made you 
heir of his affluent circumstances, let not a gay inad-- 
vertence cut you off from the richer inheritance of his 
noble qualifications. They will be your security, amidst 
all the glittering dangers which are inseparable from* 
bloonnng years, and an elevated situation in life. They 
will lead you to true greatness, and solid happiness. 

Tread in your iather^s steps, and you will give inex- 
pressij>le joy to one of the best of mothers ; you will be- 
come an extensive blessing to your fellow creatures ; and 
you will be the delight, the honour, and the boast of, 
dear sir. 

Your very affectionate godfather. 

And most faithful^ bumble servant, 

Tfames Hervey. 
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Letter III. 
ilfr. Samuel Boyse to the rev, James Hervej^ 

•■ Reverend and dear sir, 

For your tender admonitions 
and excellent advice, I am truly indebted to you ; as 
tbey discover a geberous and compassionate concern for 
jny better part. — I bless God I have reason to hope, 
that the great work is not now to do ; for of all the 
marks of infatuation I know amongst men, there can be 
none equal to that of trusting to a deathbed pepentance. 

I do not pretend to vindicate my own conduct ;-^Bor 
can I ever forget the vei:y Christian sense of my condi- 
tion and misfortunes, which, notwithstanding all my mis- 
behaviour, you have so pathetically expressed* — The 
follies of my youth have furnished a plentiful harvest of 
reflection for my latter years* I have been now for a 
long time, in a manner, buried from the world ; anc( it 
has been my endeavour to spend that time in lamenting 
my past errors, and in pursuing a course oC life void of 
offence towards Grod and man. 

I have learned to trust in God as my only portion, 
and to bless him for his fatherly corrections* They 
have been much gentler than my demerit By them I 
have been taught to know Hm and myself; his infinite 
mercy and goodness, and my own ingratitude and U9- 
worthiness : so that I may truly say with the returning 
prodigal ; ^^ Father, I have sinned against Heaven, 
and against thee ; and I am not worthy to be called thy 
^on.'^ 

My hbalth is in a very precarious state; and the 
greatest hopes of recovery I have, (which are very 
gnrall,) arise £iom warm weather and the country air*-— 
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I thank God I am absolutely resigned U> his holy and 
blessed will. I have seen enough of the vanity and folly 
of earthly things, and how insufficient they are to satisfy 
the desires of an immortal soul. I am sensible of my 
own wretchedness and nothingness ; and that my only 
liope of salvation is through that blessed Redeemer, who 
died to save lost sinners.^ — ^This is my rock of hope 
against an approaching eternity. 

May you, sir, long taste those true and unfading;' 
pleasures, which attend the practice of religion and vir- 
tue ; and may you, by your shining example, be a means 
of turning many to righteousness ! This is the sincere 
and ever-grateful wish of 

Your most obliged, and faithful servant, 

Samuel Boyse. 

Letter IV, 
Dr. Cotton to Dr. Doddridge. 

St. Alban's, April 29, 1749* 
Dear and honoured sir, 

I am very much obliged to 
you for your late tender instances of condescension uid 
friendship. The comfort and advice, which you most 
kindly administer, are extremely acceptable;^ and I 
heartily pray God to give theia their due weight. For 
my own part, I am, and I have long been, abundantly 
persuaded, that no system,* but that of Christianity, is 
able to sustain the soul amidst all the difficulties and dis- 
tresses of life. The consolations of philosophy only, are 
sf)ecious trifles at best ; all cold and impotent applications 
indeed to the bleeding heart! But the religion of Jesus, 
like its gracious and benevolent author, is an inexhaus- 
tible source of comfort ia this world, and gives as the 
liopes of everlasting enjoyment in the next. 
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I presume humbly to hope, that the Supreme Being 
will support me tinder my affliction ; and I most ear-' 
nestly entreat, that he will sanctify my sorrows to every 
gracious and good purpose. 

What the mind feels upon so painful a divorce, none 
can adequately know, but they who iiave had the bitter 
experience of this sad Solemnity. However, delicate 
and worthy minds will readily paint out to themselves 
something unutterably soft and moving, on the separa- 
tion of two hearts, whose only division was their lodg-* 
ment in two breasts. 

I am extremely indebted to your lady, for her kind 
sympathy with me in my sorrows ; and the only return 
that I can make to herself and her consort, is my hearty 
prayer, that the dissolution of their happy union may bo 
at a very distant period. 

I am, with the highest esteem, dear sir. 

Your most obedient, humble servant,^ 

Nathaniel Cotton« 

LbttbIi V, 
Rev. Basil Woadd to Dr. Cany^s^ 

Greenwich Road, Nov, 25, 1T84. 
Reverend and dear air. 

The following particulars^ 
relative to my dearest and most amiable parent, I flatter 
myself will be far from unacoeptable to you« I collected 
them for my own private satisfaction, that the remem* 
lirance of a friend, now in glory, whom I so dearly 
loved, might excite me to be more earnest in pressing 
forwards to the same prize. But upon reflecting that 
they might be serviceable to others as well as myself; 
and prove an additional and well authenticated testimony 
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to die power of religion ; I felt an inclination to commas 
nicate them to my friends. 

My dear and lionoured mother was born at Richmond 
in Surry, on the nineteenth of April, 1736. In 1759, 
she was married to Mr. Basil Woodd ; who also was 
born at Richmond, in 1730, and with whom &he had 
teen acquainted from her infancy. 

Such a union, cemented by long endearment, and by 
similarity of disposition, promised a scene of much tem- 
poral felicity : but other events a mysterious Providence 
intended. In January following, my father, being from 
home on a visit, was seized with a violent fever ; and 
' he died on the twelfth of that month. So great a shock, 
on a mind of her sensibility, could leave no faint im- 
pression : but it pleased God to support her in this severe 
trial ; and on the fifth of August following slie was deli- 
vered of a son. Providence wonderfully interposed in 
our favour ; and both root and branch, though then ap- 
parently withering, were preserved together, as many 
years longer as inhe had then lived. 

The afflictive circumstance of my father ^s death, 
proved an eventual blessing to her, though conveyed in 
the di6gui$e of wo. By one stroke her mind was severed 
from worldly prospects ; and she began more anxiously 
to seek the knowledge and love of the Creator. She 
had, from early life, been of a devout turn of miiwi) a 
strict observer of moral duties, and of the ritual of reli- 
gion ; but now, in the day of adversity, she became more 
deeply sensible of the insufficiency of her own righteous- 
ness, and the necessity of a Saviour. Pious friends who 
sympathized in her affliction, observed the spiritual con- 
cern of her mind, and availed ^themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to bring her under the power of the QospeL la 
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Ae spirit of true Christian frieadahip, they made her 
acquainted with sound, evangelical principles. She re- 
ceived them in^ faith and love ; adorned them in her life ^ 
and found them her triumph in her dying hour. 

From this period, the Christian motive of love to her 
Liord gave life and spirituality to her moral' duties* 
Religious exercises became her souPs delight. She 
ordinarily retired three times in the day for private 
prayer ; at morning, noon, and evening. Love to God 
led her, with cheerful feet^ to the courts of the Lord^s 
House : a privilege which she so highly valued, that she 
rarely permitted inclement weather, or the decay of her 

health, to interfere .with it. 

Though filial affection may be suspected of exaggera^ 
ting a mother ^s excellence, yet I must do her the jus- 
tice to say, that in every department, in which I cputd 
observe her, she was a lovely ornament of religion ; 
particularly, as a daughter, a mother, and a mistress. 

As a daughter, she was very kindly attentive to her 
father, who died at the advanced age of eighty seven ; 
and on his deathbed, acknowledged, in the most affect- 
ing manner, his .long experience of her filial duty. 

As a mother, I must repeat whal yoii, my dear sir, 
have frequently said, that you never saw such an instance 
of maternal affection. This indeed is a subject, on which 
I hope I shall never think without heart-felt gratitude to 
f her, and to God who gave me so excellent a parent. 
As I was her only child, and she a widow, she might, 
perhaps, lean to the side of over-indulgence. Yet, if 
my 'heart does not deceive me in trusting that I love the 
ways of God, I am indebted,* through Divine grace, for 
that inestimable benefit, to her great and tender kind- 
ness, her uniform example, and particularly to her pious 
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and affectionate letters wlien I was aboat thirteen years 
old. Such indeed has been the impression of her pa^ 
rental affectioD^ that though my friends, I believe, have 
never charged me with filial negligence, yel, since her 
decease, I have regretted very frequently that, in many 
little instances, I conceive I might have shown her 
still more respect and afiection. 

As a mistress, she exhibited not less excellence. If 
she erred, her error was the excess of kindness and hu* 
mility. In the few changes which happened in her 
service, h^r first attention was to the spiritual welfare of 
a new servant. Ahd I have the pleasure to state, that 
by the Divine blessing on her pious conversation, on the 
religious books which she put into their hands, and on 
the kindness of her deportment, three of her servants 
were awakened to a deep sense of religion. 

If she observed^ in any of her acquaintance, the least 
appearance of incipient piety, I well remember with 
what tender anxiety she would pray for them, warn 
them, encourage them, and strive to fan the spark, and 
prevent its expiring. 

Yet, with this amiable lustre of character, while no 
one doubted of her eternal safety, she was full of doubts 
and fears herself. SeIf-«uspicion, and a dread of judgin|p 
too favourably of herself, prevailed in her mind. 

In the year 1779, it pleased God to lay the foundation 
of the disorder which at length occasioned her death, ^ 
A severe fit of illness confined her to her room for six 
or seven months. From that time she was much 
afilicted with a species of rheumatic gout, which occa- 
(lioned great pain, weakness, and swelling, in hei^ joints. 
The last year of her life, she was unable to rise fr<7m 
her seat without assistance ; and was almost in a state of 
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Iielplesgaess. The dismrder, At length, attadked her 
stomach. An entire loss of appetite took place ; and a 
perpetual Bickness, which baffled all medicine. 

God now yisited her soul with more peculiar mani^ 
festations of his love* She believed her end to be ap^ 
proaching; andeeemed to be gradually filled with un* 
speakable joy as the day drew nigh, which for ever 
terminated all her sorrows. 

On the Sunday, preceding her decease, she took hold 
q£ my hand, and seemed much animated. ^^ God,^' said 
she, ^^ my dear, has been very gracious to me ! — I am 
very happy! I am going to my mansion in the skies. 
1 shall soon be there ; and O !* I shall be glad to receive 
you. — If ever you have a family, tell your children they 
had a grandmother who feared God? and found the com^ 
fort of it on her deathbed.«-~I esihort you to preach the 
Gospel, faithfully and boldly : fear not the face of man. 
Endeavour to put in a word of comfort to the huBH 
ble believer; to the poor and the weak. I heartily 
wish you success; n^y you be usefi^l to the souls Qi 
many !'* 

After she had dictated the letter to you, which was 
delivered to you the next day, she spoke with transport 
of the boundless love of Christ, and of his salvation^ 
^' It is,^' she cried out, ^^ a glorious salvation !— a free, 
unmerited salvation 1 — a complete, eternal salvation S 
-"It is a deliverance from every enemy«-*^t is a supply of 
every wattt.-^It is all I can wish for in time. — It is all 
I can now wish for in death.---*It is all I shall want in 
eternity." 

She then thanked and praised God for the great conyr 
fort which we had experienced in each other ; for the 
vnion which subsisted betweea Us > and foK, the bleased 
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Jiope that, though we parted for a season, we should cm 
day meet, to part no more. 

* On the following day, she mentioned the circumstance 
of a person, who, in an agony of mind upon his death- 
bed, said : " How shall I go through this great scene ?'' 
She paused for a few minules, and then exclaimed : >^ It 
is a blessed scene, it is a glorious scene, to me ! — I am 
going to my God ; — I shall see the King in his beauty ; 
— <-I .shall be for ever ilear him ; — I shall for ever sing 
his praises.^^ — ^Her heart seemed almost overpowered 
with sensations of gratitude, in reflecting upon God^s 
goodness towards her. *^ God,^^ said she, ^^. has greatly 
indulged my desires ; has answered my prayers in a 
wonderful manner. How mercifully has he dealt with 
me in sparing me so long, to see you, my son, so much 
settled in life !" 

The hour was now approaching in which I was to 
part with^ the valuable parent, to whom I had been so 
long endeared ; whom I highly respected and sincerely 
loved as a friend, and admired as a real Christian. Se« 
▼erely keen were my sensations ; this event had been all 
my life dreaded. But the agonies of pain to which 1 had 
been an eyewitness, reconciled me, in some degree, to 
a separation ; and the assured confidence of her eternal 
salvation, would not permit me but to rejoice in the ap- 
proaching felicity of one, to whom I was so nearly 
related. — How tbankfulbught I to feel, that her valuable 
life was bo long continued ; and that I had, for so many 
years, the benefit of her instruction, her example, and 
her prayers ! 

" On Friday morning, the twelfth of November, 1784, 
my beloved parent expired. 
Khali I murmur, shalM repine, at such an event! 
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Forbid it resignadon! forbid it filial affection I No! let 
me not sorrow as one withoat hope. I lately had a 
parent languishing under continual pain ; I have now a 
parent whom no disquietude approaches. I lately had a 
parent in a world of distress and danger ; I have now a 
parent in a world of glorified spirits. 1 saw her lately 
oiL.earth, fainting and expiring ; I see her now in glory, 
ative for ever. I have now another attachment to the 
skies. O ! never, let me think of her, but as in the 
immediate presence of her God, tiniting with the count* 
less number of the redeemed, in the eternal anthem of 
triumph, gratitude, and praise ! 

Thus, sir, I have given you a few particulars respect* 
ing my dear parent I flatter myself that they will 
Afford you some degree of pleasure and satisfaction* 

I remain, reverend and dear sir, 

With the greatest respect and affection, 

Your sincere and obedient servant, 

Basil Wooikl 



Letter VL 
Rev* William Jones to 



February 10, lT9^t 
My dear friend, 

Though I am in a very low and 
sorrowful state, I am not insensible to the expressions of 
your kind, consolatory letter; for which I heartily 
thank you, and pray that the effect of it may remain with 
me. The prospect, which was before me for several 
weeks, kept my mind under continual, and, as I feared, 
insupportable agitation : till, after a painful struggle, { 
could find no relief but by bowing my head with silent 
submission to the will of God ; which took place only a 
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Uyv days before the fatal stroke. I have found it plea* 
sant in time past to do the work of God ; to demoos^ate 
his wisdom, and to defend his trath : but, O my dear 
friend ! I neyer knew till now what it is to suffer the 
will of God ; though my life has never been long free 
from great trials and troubles* Nor was I fully sensible 
of the evil of Adam^s ^ansgression, till it took effect 
upon the life of my blessed companion^ of whom neither 
I nor the world was worthy. ~ 

If I could judge of my case as an indifferent perscmt 
I should see great reason to give thanks and gl<^ to 
God for bis mercies. We had every preparatory com-? 
fort ; and death, at last, came in such a form as to seem 
disarmed of his sting. A pious clergyman of this neighs 
bourhood, who is my good friend, administered the eooH 
munion to my wife, in her bedchamber, while she was 
well enough to kneel by his side : and he declared to me 
afterwards, that he was charmed and edified by the 
sight ; for the peace of Heaven was visible in her coun« 
tenance. I observed the same : and I earnestly wish 
that look could have been taken and preserved ; it would 
have been a sermon to the end of the world. 

On the last evening of her life, she sat with me in the 
parlour where I am now writing. I read the lessons of 
the day to lier as usual : in the first of which there was 
this remarkable passage ; ^^ And the time ^reyr nig^i 
that Israel must die.^^ Of this I felt the effects ; but 
made no remarks. On her last morning, we expected 
ber below stairs : but, at eleven o^clock, as I was going 
out to church, to join with the congregation in praying 
for her, an alarming drowsiness seized upon her, and 
she seemed as a person literally falling asleep. At the 
point of AooUf it appeared that she was gone: but the 
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moment of her dying could not be distinguished ; it was 
more like a translation* 

I have reason to remember^ with great thankfulness^ 
that her life was preserved a year longer than I ex« 
pectedt in consequence of which I had the blessing of 
her attendance in a tedious illness last summer ; under 
which I should probably have sunk, if she had been 
taken away sooner. It pleased God that when she grew 
worse, I became better, and able to attend her with ail 
the zeal which the tenderest affection cpuld inspire* 
But how different were our services ! She, though with 
the weakness of a woman, and in her seventy fifth year^ 
had the fortitude of a man, I mean of a Christian ; and 
all her conversation tended to lessen the evils of life^ 
while it inspired liope and patience under them. The 
support which she administered, was such as might have 
been expected from an angel i while I, when my turn 
came, was too much overwhelmed with the affliction of 
a weak mortal. 

My loss comprehends every thing that was most 
valuable to me upon earth !-^I have lost the manager^ 
whose vigilant attention to my worldly affairs^ and exact 
method in ordering my family, preserved my mind at 
liberty to pursue my studies without waste of time, or 
distraction of thought-^I have lost my almoner who 
understood the wants of the poor, better than J did \ 
and who was always ready to supply them to the best of 
our ability.-^I have lost my counsellor, who generally 
knew what was proper to be done in difficult cases, and 
to whom I always found it of some advantage to submit 
my compositions ; and whose mind, being little disturbed 
with passions^ was ever inclined to peaceable and 
Christian measures.'^I have lost my example^ who ob« 
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served a strict method of daily devotion, from which 
nothing could divert her ; and whose patienf^e, under 
every kind of trial, seemed invincible. She was blessed 
whfa the rare gift of an equal, and a cheerful temper ; 
and preserved it, under k long course of ill health, I 
may say for forty years. To have readied her age 
wouKl to her have been impossible Without that Ifuiet, 
hutnble spirit, which never admitted of niurmuring or 
complaining. It might be of use to some good pe<^le to 
know, that she had formed her mind according to the 
rules of the excellent bishop Taylor, in his *' Holy 
Living and Dying ;" an author of whom she was a great 
admirer^ in common with our dear friend, bishop 
Horne.'-^I have lost my companion whose conversation 
was of itself sufficient for me, to the surprise of some of 
my neighbours, w]fo remarked how much of our time 
we spent in solitude, and wondered what we could find 
to converse about* But her mind was so well furnished, 
and her objects were so well selected, that there were 
few sul]gects irt which we had not a common interest-— 
I have lost my best friend, who, regardless of herself, 
studied my ease and advantage in every thing. 

These blessings are gone as a vision of the night t 
the memory of them will always be upon my mind, 
during the remaiftder of my journey ; through which I 
must ^w travel alone. But I need not be solitary, if 
the Word of God be my companion, and his Hdlj 
Spirit my guide, till I shall once more join my departed 
«sarnt, ttever more to be separated ; which God grant in 
brs own good time ! 

^ am your faithful and afflicted friend, 

William Jones. 
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ArBUTHNOT^ Johnj — a celebrated (Jhysidao, schOlaf, 
and wit» -was born» soon ^fter the Restoration, at Arbuth« 
Doty near Month)se ; and died in Loridon, on the twenty 
seventh of February, 1735. 

Dr. Johnson, in his lifiS of Pope, describes the dharactet 
of Dr. Arbiiihnot in the following striking terms. *' Ai*- 
buthbdt W^s estimable for his learning, aiiiiable fothis Iife« 
and venerable fdr his piety. H^ was a man of great com** 
prehension, skilfd) in his profession, versed in the sciences^ 
acquainted with ancient literature, and able to animate his 
mass of knowledge by a bright and active imagination : a 
scliolar with great brilliance of wit ; a wit, who, in the 
crowd of life, retained and discovered a noble ardour of 
religious zeal." He was much beloved and esteemed by 
the most eminent persons of his time. *' He has more 
wit than we all have," said SWift^ *< sknd his hiimanity is 
equal to his wit^^ 

His j^rinCipal ^ork is ''Tables ot ancient Coind^ 
Weights, and Measures." He published also some pro* 
fessional treatises ; and several pieces of wit and humour, 
•i— itis letters, containied in Pope^s Epistolary Correspon* 
denCe^ are written with ^kse aftd beautiful simplicity. 
His thoughts seem to drop ftoiA his pen as they ri^e into 
his mind. '* One of the rtioSt ititeresting and manly letter 
in the collection addressed to Pope/' says Mr. Hayle^^ 
" is the last of Arbuthnot*s," (inserted in this voliimei) 
'' containing the dying advice of that genuine, aceom* 
(lished friend, to x);ic too irntable poet." 



ATtERBURY, Francis, — bishop of Rochester, wa« 
born* 00 the sixth of March, 1662* He was, from early 
youth, distinguished by his fine talents, great learnings 
And aspirtqg mind. In 1713, he was advanced, by queen 
Ann, to the episcopal dignity. On the accession of king 
Creorge the First, he gave strong proofs of disaffection to 
the government. In 1732> he was committed to thie 
Tower, on suspicion of being concerned in a plot in favour 
of the pretender ; and in the following year, he was de* 
{^rtved, by a special act of parliament, of ail his offices, 
benefices, and dignities^ and was banished the realm. He 
spent the remainder of his days in exile; and died> at 
]Paris, on the fifteenth of February, 1732. 

The character of Atterbury, both in a moral and a poll* 
tical point of view, has been variously represented ; but it 
is universally agreed that he was a man of uncommon 
.abilities, a fine writer, and an eloquent preacher.-^His 
works are, chiefly. Sermons in four volumes octavo, and 
controversial pieces. His letters, published in the Episto* 
lary Correspondence of Mr# Pope, are remarkable for their 
ease and elegance ; and they exhibit him, in a pleasing 
light, both as a writer and as a man. 

Barker, John^ — a dissenting minister in London, 
and author of two volumes of sermons. The rev. Mr. 
Stedman, editor of " Letters to and from Dr. Doddridge,*^ 
says that he had endeavoured, but in vain, to procure 
some biographical information respecting Mr. Barken-* 
His pious and beautiful letter to Dr. Doddridge, which 
is inserted in this volume, was written during the last ill- 
ness of that exc^lent man. He shed tears on the perusal 
of it; and was deeply affected with the friendship which 
it depressed, and with the divine consolations which it 
administered* 

EeaTTIE, Jame^,— an eminent poet and moral phi* 
losopher, was born on the twenty fifth of October^ 1735, 
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•iLawrencddrky in the couotyof Kiiicwdioe, in Seotland. 
His parents kept a sinali retail siiop in bis native village : 
tbey were poor> bat honest and respectable.' lit received 
his earif education at the parish scihool of Lawrencekirk ; 
iind^ by means of a bursaiyf he Was enabled to ptthue a 
course of academical studies in Marischai college^ Aber- 
deen, When he left the umversity, he was appointed 
parochial schoolmaster at Fordoun, a small village near 
Lawrencekirk. He coiitiaued there about five years ; and 
then went to Aberdeen^ where he spent the remainder of 
his life. On the eighth of October^ ilM, he Was installed 
professor of moral philosophy and logic in Marischai col* 
lege; and, during a long course of years, he was indefati- 
gable in the discharge of all the duties of that im^rfant 
amd honourable office. By the gentlest means, he pre* 
served the most exact discipliae. He took particular 
^ns deeply to impress the precepts of morality atid reli*> 
^ion on the minds of the young mefi committed to his 
charge. . His mild manner, his amiable disposition, and 
his fine talents, rendered him the object of their mingled 
love, respect, and admiralion. 

In 1770, he published his first work, (except ^ome juve* 
nite poems,) his celebrated *^ Essay on the nature and im«> 
mutability of Truth, in opposition to Sophistry and 
Scepticism;^' and, soon after, his beautiful poem of "The 
Minstrel" appeared. In testimony of high approbation of 
these works, particularly of the ** Essay on Truth," he 
received, in 1773, the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from the University of Oxford, and a pension of two hun- 
dred pounds a year from the king. 

In the latter years of his life. Dr. Beattie experienced 
great afilictions, which he endured with Christian patience 
and resignation. His wife had sunk into a state of incura- 
ble derangement, which wholly deprived him of her 
society and assistance : his own health was very infirm : 
an^ he lost his tw9 sons, the darling objects of his af&c- 
tk>a ; the elder at twenty two, and the younger at seven- 

P 
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teen years of age*. The death of the latter of th^m^ 
Montagu Beattie, who was his last surviving chiid> took 
place in 1796 : it seemed almost to overwhelm him ; and, 
from that time, his health and faculties declined so rapidly, 
thatvhe became incapable of all application to study or 
business. After repeated paralytic attacks, he had a 
severe stroke on the fifth of October, 1802^ >which deprived 
him altogether of the power of motion. He languished 
till the eighteenth of August, 1803, when it pleased the 
Almighty to remove him from this world, in the sixty 
eighth year of his age, without any* pain or apparent 
struggle. 

. Virtuous tenderness of heart, and acute sensibility, were 
distinguishing traits in the character of Dr. Beattie* His 
gratitude for favours received, seemed to know no bounds. 
His piety was ardent. He discharged, in the most affec* 
tionate> conscientious, and exemplary manner, all the 
relative duties of a son, a brother, a husband, a father^ 
and a friend. 

The works of Dr. Beatfie, besides those already men* 
tioned, are: "Miscellaneous Poems;" **An Essay on 
Poetry ;" "Dissertations Moi'al and Critical ;" "Evidences 
of Christianity," a popular and highly useful little treatise ; 
and " Elements of Moral Science."— A considerable col- 
lection of his familiar letters is contained in his Life, pub- 
lished by his friend and executer, sir William Forbes, in 
two volumes quarto ; from which the preceding account is 
extracted. 

BOYSE) Samuel, — an ingenious poet, was bom at 
Dublin, in the year 1708. He was the son of a respect- 
able dissenting minister. He received a liberal education ; 
his talents for poetry procured him, in early life, consi- 
' derable patronage ; and hS had many opportunities of 

• Of Ihesfe two promising young men an account is given in 
True Stories, or, Interesting Anecdotes of young Persons.*' 
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advancing himself in ihe world : but thrbugh his indo* 
tence, extravagance^ and dissolute conduct, he sunk into 
oontempt, indigence, and wretchedness. 

The best of his performances is his poem entitled 
^ Deity.'* Pope being asked, on the first publication of 
it, if he were not the author, said, he was not ; but that 
there were many lines in it, of which he should not have 
been ashamed. Hervey, in his Meditations, calls it '' a* 
very beautiful, sublime, and instructive poem." And ia 
bis Letters, he says : " It is a noble piece, quite poetical, 
truly evangelical, and admirably fitted to alarm and com- 
fort the heart, to delight and improve/' 

Hearing of tiie author's distress, this pkms and bene«dW 
lent man sent him a present of two guineas, accompanlM 
by some admonition and advice. Of his kindness, Boyse 
expressed a very grateful sense, in the elegant and pathe- 
tic letter, inserted in this volume ; which shows that, in 
his last moments, he was not devoid of real piety. Indeed, 
he often appeared seriously disposed to religion ; he fre- 
quently talked upon that subject ; and probably he sulTered 
very severely from remorse of conscience. The early ihi- 
pressions of a good education, were never entirely obliter- 
ated from his mind ; and his whole life was a continued 
struggle between his will and his reason. After a linger*> 
ing illness, he died, in May, 1749, in obscure lodgings in 
London, in the forty first year of his age ; and he was 
buried at the expense of the parish, 

*' This relation" (to use the forcible language of Dr. 
Johnson on a similar occasion) *' will not be wholly without 
its use, if it remind those, who, in confidence of superior' 
capacities or attainments, disregard the common maxims 
of life, that nothing can supply the want of prudence ; 
and that negligence and irregularity, long continued, will 
make knowledge uselessi ^it ridiculous, and genius con- 
temptible," 
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Carter^ Elizabeth, — the learned translator of 
Cpictetus, and the author 0f several very plearang littlis 
poems on moral and religious subjects^ iNras bom at Dealp 
on the si^^ieeuth of December^ 1717. She was the ^dest 
4aughter of the Rev. Nicholai Carter, D. O. perpetual 
<^rate. of the chapel in that town. Her early childhood 
afibsded but little promise of those extraordinary attain- 
ments by which she was afterwards so eminently distin* 
guished. Sbe aequi;red the rudiments of learning wilh 
great labour and difficulty. But she had an eaqiest desire 
to be a scholar ;. and by ihe able instructions and assist* 
ance of her father, and her own indefatigable application 
and. perseverance, she accomplished her purpose. Or« 
Johnson speaking of a celebrated scholar, said be under* 
stood Greek better than any person whom he had ever 
known, except Elizabeth Carter. — ^To relieve her father, 
she voluntarily took upon herself the sole care of cdncating 
her youngest brother, by her father's second marriage i 
and she discharged the office with maternal tenderness, 
U3»wearied diligence, and the most ^tisfactory result. In 
the year l756, her pupil, who was designed for the church, 
vas entered at Cambridge, a pensioner of Benet College ; 
having undergone the previous examination with great 
credit both to himself and his sister. About the same 
time, she completed her translation of the works of Epic* 
tetus, from the original Greek* 

Mrs. Carter, both during her father's life and after his 
death, resided chiefly at Deal; but she usually spent a 
considerable part of the year in London, where sbe was 
jnuch noticed, and her society courted, by the most dis^ 
tinguished persons of her time. The FuUeney family 
were particularly attached to her, and entertained a high 
respect for her talents and virtues. Knowing that bet 
fortune was not adequate to her merit, they settled upon 
her, in 1767, an annuity for her life, of one hundred 
pounds a year. Mrs. Montagu, in 1775, becoming, by 
the death pf her husband, mistress of a large fortune, did 
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honour both to herself and to her friend^ by oonierring 
fipon her^ in the most delicate manner, a similar testimony 
cf esteem and regard* 

Mrs. Carter lived to m very advanced age« Her health 
and bodily strength visibly declined some years before she 
died ; but she retained the calm, and almost unimpaired 
possession of all her mental powers, till witlun a few hourft 
of her close. She went to London a short time before het 
decease; and died there, on the nineteenth of February^ 
J806, in the eighty ninth year of her age* She expired 
'without a struggle or a groan. 

Mrs* Carter was good and pious from her childhood ; 
aiid as she advanced in years, her goodness and piety in* 
creased. She never allowed her literary pursuits, nor the 
flattering distinctions which they procured her, to inter- 
fere, in the smallest degree, with the regular and conscien* 
tious discharge of all her religious and domestic duties* 
Though remarkably humble, and, in early life, diffident, ^ 

she tcjok great pleasure 'tn promotiug the moral and intel* 
lectual improvement of her relatives and friends ; and, in- 
deed, of all persons with whom she was connected. When 
dining at the tables of the great, she always endeavoured| 
as far as she could without violating the established forms 
of society, to give the conversation such a turn, as might 
be useful to the servants who were in attendance ; and 
thus indirectly and in the most gentle and winning man*^ 
»er, often impressed upon their minds truths of/ the 
greatest consequence. They listened to her discourse with 
the utmost earnestness ; and in all the families where she 
was accustomed to visit frequently, they showed her a 
marked and zeabus attention. A lady of high rank, with 
whom she was intimately acquainted, used to say, that she 
attributed, in a very considerable degree, the general good 
conduct of her seryants> of whom she had a large number^ 
to their hearing so frequently the conversation of Mrs, 
Carter. 

' la the following striking admonition to young ladies, 
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Mrs. Haonah More has paid a just and noble, trlbiite to 
tbe' great worth of Mrs. Carter, and of another lady; 
scarcely less celebrated^ whos^ early removal has givea. 
peculiar mterest to her example. ''Against learning, 
against talents of any kind, nothing can steady the head« 
Moless we i^ortify the heart vith real Christianity. In 
raising the moral edifices we must sink deep in proportion 
«s we buikl high. We must widen^ the foundation, if we 
extend the superstructure. Religion alone can counter- 
act the aspirings of genius, can regf^late the pride of ta* 
lents. And let such women as are disposed to be vain of 
their comparatively petty atiaioments, look up with ad- 
miration to those contemporary shining examples, the 
venerable Elizabeth Carter, and the blooming Elizabeth 
Smith. I knew them both ; and to know was to revere 
tliem. In them, let our young ladies contemplate pro* 
found and various learning, chastised by true Christian 
humility ; and in them, venerate acquirements, which 
would have been distinguished an a University, meekly 
€oftened; and beautifully shaded, by the. gentle exertion 
of every domestic virtue, the uhaffected exercise of every 
feminine employment/' 

Chatham, William Pitt,— earl of, a most eminent 
English statesman and orator, and father of the late Mn 
Pitt, was born in 1708, and died in 1778. 

His letters addressed to his nephew, chiefly during his 
residence at Cambridge, were published iby lord Gren* 
ville, with the concurrence and approbation of Mr. Pitt. 
*' They are few in number," sayjt the noble editor, " and 
they contain only such detached observations, on the ex- 
tensive subjects to which they relate, as occasion might 
liappen to suggest, in the course of femiliar correspond- 
ence. Yet imperfect as these remains are, they exhibit a 
great orator, statesman, and patriot, in one of the most 
interesting relations of private society. Not, in the cabi- 
net or the senate, enforcing by a vigorous ^d command* 
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iiig eloquence, those councils to which his' country owed 
her preeminence and glory ; but implanting, with parental 
kindness, in the mind of an ingenuous youth, seeds of 
tvisdom and virtue, which ripened into full maturity in the 
character of a most accomplished man ; directing him to 
the acquisition of knowledge, as the instrument of action ; 
teaching him by the cultivation of his reason, to establish 
and strengthen in his heart the principles of moral recti- 
tude ; and, above all, exhorting him to regulate the whole 
conduct of his life by the predominant influence of grati- 
tude and obedience to God, as the only sure ground- 
work of every human duty.** 

Cotton, Nathaniel, — a distinguished poet and 
physician. The time and place of his birth arc unknown. 
He resided at St. Albans ; where, in the latter part of hi^ 
life, he opened a house for the reception of lunatics. 
Cowper, the poet, at an early period of the fatal malady, 
that in some degree afflicted him through life, was com- 
mitted to his care, and experienced from him the most 
kind and judicious treatment. Dr. Cotton died at St. 
Albans, in an advanced age> on the second of August, 
1788. 

*' His moral and intellectual character," (says Dr. An- 
derson, in his Complete Edition of the British poets,) 
'' appears to have been, in the highest degree, amiable and 
respectable.— ]Eiis poetical compositions are distinguished 
by a refined elegance of sentiment, and by simplicity of 
expression. His thoughts are always just, and pure. 
Under his direction, poetry may be truly said to be subser- 
vient to religious and moral instruction. His ' Visions in 
Versey' the most popular of his productions, are written in 
the measure of Gay's Fables ; but in forcibleness of moral 
and poetical spirit, are unquestionably superior to them. 
His * Fables' approach neaser to the manner of Gay. They 
have great merit of the . moral kind ; and they are pecu- 
liarly adapted, as well as the Visions, ' for the entertaior 
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Blent and initnietioo of younger minds.' *' {iis iniscella«> 
jMOus lUtle poems are- highly pleasipg and edifying; par* 
licularly, ^* The Fireside,'' *< Verses to> child af £ve years 
old," ''Ode on the New Year/* "A Sunday Hymn," 
4ind «vThe Night Piece.'* 

D0DDRIDGE5 Philip, — an eminent dissenting mw 
nister, vras the son of a respectable tradesman in London* 
vhere he was borni on tiie twenty sixth of June, ITO?* 
From a child, he was remarkable for his piety and serious*^ 
ness, his diligent application to learning, and his earnest 
solicitude to dedicate his time and all his talents to th^ 
best and noblest purposes.— In 1729, he was induced by 
the advice and persuasion of his friends, but with great 
diffidence of his own abilities, to open an academy at 
Harborough, for the education of young men intended for 
the ministry. In the same year, he accepted the chsirge 
of a large dissenting congregation at Northampton ; and 
removed |;hither with his pupils. During a long residence 
there, of more than twenty one years, he performed with 
great tenderness and assiduity, and with distinguished 
s|icces$, all the arduous duties of a minister and a tutor. — 
In 1750, he was seized with a pulmonary complaint} 
and from that time his health rapidly declined. By the 
advice of his physicians, and in compliance with the ear* 
nest solicitations of his friends, he went toXisbon, in the 
autumn of the ensuing year : but all their hopes of his 
recovery were vain. He landed at Lisbon on the thirteenth 
of Qet^bf r ; but he survived the voyage only a few days, 
and died on the twenty sixth of October, 1751, in the 
fiftieth year of his .age. His remains were interred in the 
burying*ground of the British factory at Lisbon. 

Of the excellent character of Dr. Doddridge, it is not 
easy to speak in too High'terms. His piety was ardent, 
unaffected, and cheerfuK His moral conduct was, in 
every respect, highly exemplary. He was a most affec- 
tionate husband, father, and friend, and a very kind vaur 
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ter ; religiously attentive to promote the present comfort, 
and the eternal bappmess, of all who were connected with 
htm by the tender, domestic tie. His deportment wai 
polite, affable, and engaging. He exercised great can* 
dour and moderation towards those who differed frrtm 
him in religious opinions. He never expected, nor de- 
sired, that his pupils should blindly follow his sentiments^ 
but encouraged them to judge for themselves ; and care- 
fully checked in them every appearance of bigotry and 
uncharitabieness. 

His most celebrated and popular works, are: *'The 
lise and Progress of Religion in the Soul f *' The Family 
Expositor, or a paraphrase and version of the New Tes- 
tament^ .and a practical Improvement of each section ;*' 
" The Life of colonel Gardiner ;" and three very judicious 
and excellent *' Sermons on the Evidences of Christianity,'* 
vbich the bishop of London (Dr. Porteus) directed to be 
read by every person intending to take holy orders. — 
There can be no doubt that these works have, through the 
Divine blessing, been eminently and extensively useful, 
ID promoting the cause of religion and morality* 

Gay, John, — a distinguished English poet, was born 
at or near Barnstaple, in 168$, and died in London, in 

He was a man of great simplicity, and of an amiable 
disposition.— His principal production is his ** Fables ;'* 
one of the most popular works in English verse.— *H is 
letter, (inserted in this volume,) containing an account of 
two lovers struck dead by a flash of lightning, is esteemed 
a master-piece of epistolary composition. It is written 
with correctness, grace, and elegance, and, at' the same 
time, with the most affecting simplicity. 

Gray, Thomag, — ^an eminent English poet, was the 
ton of a money scrivener in London, where he was born, 
in the year V\ 16. He received his education at Eton and 
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Cambridge; and soon after he had quitted the latter 
place> he accompanied the honourable Horace Walpole 
on a tour through Europe. After his return to Englandi 
he spent most of the remainder of his life, in academic 
retirement, at Cambridge ; where he took the degree of 
bachelor of civil law, which gave him every necessary pri- 
vilege of a university residence. In 1768, the professor- 
ship of modern history at Cambridge, with a salary of four 
hundred poUnds a year, was conferred upon him " unso- 
licited and unexpected," in the most handsome manner, 
by the duke of Grafton: but, soon after, his health de- 
clined ; and he died at Cambridge^ on the thirtieth of 
July, 177 1, in the fifty fifth year of his age. 

His character was amiable and respectable. With all 
the |)oet's warmth of imagination, he had a calm, sedate 
disposition. He was prudently attentive to economy : 
but he was very delicate, and even scrupulous, with 
respect to pecuniary matters ; devoid of all tincture of 
avarice ; and bountiful,' even when his circumstances were 
the niost narrow. He was temperate and upright ; a con- 
stant friend to virtue ; and much opposed to scepticism 
and infidelity. 

His poems are short, and few in number: but they are, 
for the most part, eminently beautiful ; and they are 
chaste and moral. His far*fam'ed " i^Iegy in a country 
church-yard," one of the most favourite productions of 
the British muse, transcends all praise. His letters, of 
■which a large collection is interspersed in the Memoirs of 
his life and writings, published by his faithful friend and 
^ecuter, the Rev: Mr. Mason, are lively, interesting, and 
instructive, and contain a very pleasing account of his 
travels. " He that reads," says Dr. Johnson, ''his 
epistolary narratioui wishes, that to travel, and to tell his 
travels, had been more of his employment ; but it is by 
studying at honie that we must t}btain the ability of tra- 
velling with intelligence and improvement." 
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Hale, sir Matthew, — lord chief justice of England, 
an eminent lawyer, and a most upright judge, was bom at 
Alderly, in Gloucestershire, in the year 1609. He re- 
ceived a religious education ; but he did not, in very early 
life, act in strict conformity to its precepts. When he was. 
at Oxford, he took much pleasure in stage entertainments: 
but finding that they tended to corrupt his mind, and to 
divert his attention from study, he wholly relinquished 
them, and resolved, on his going to L6ndon,' never to see: 
a play again ; a resolution to which he steadfastly ad- 
hered. When be was a student at Lincoln's Inn, the 
following striking circumstance made a very salutary 
impression on his ,mind. Being with some other young 
students, invited to a party of pleasure, on'e of his com- 
panions drank to such an excess, that he fell down, appa- 
rently dead* Hale was deeply affected on the occasion. 
He retired into another room ; fell on his knees, and 
prayed earnestly to God that his friend might be restored 
to life, and that he himself might be pardoned for having 
given countenance to so much excess ; and he made a 
solemn vow that he would never again keep company ia 
that manner. His friend recovered : Hale reLigiously obr 
served his vow ; and, from that time, spent the remainder 
of his days in a uniform course of virtue and piety, and 
paid the most exemplary attention to the duties of hia 
profession. — He died at Alderly, after a long illness, on 
the twenty sixth of December, 1676, in the sixty seventh 
year of his age. «* He saw with great joy," says bishopi 
Burnet, ** his deliverance approaching. In the extre- 
mity of his pain, he forbore all complaints or groans i 
and, with his hands and eyes lifted up. was fixed in hja 
devotions. He continued to enjoy the free use of his 
reason and sense to the last moment, which he bad often 
and earnestly prayed for, during his sickness ; and when 
his voice was so sunk, that he could not be heard, it was 
evident from the almost constant lifting up of his eyes 

and hands, that he was still aspiring towards that blesse^ 
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stayU^ to which be was speedily to be advanced. His end 
was peace; be had no struggling, nor seemed to be^ in 
any pang& in bis last moments.'' 

Sir Matthew Hale's works, on mora! and religious sub* 
jject^y are pgblished in two volumes octavo. His '' Con* 
templations/' which fornf^ the principal part of them, 
were writtea entirely for his own private edification. 
They breathe a spirit of serious and fervent piety ; and 
^ey are juatly held in high estimation. 

*' Sir Maltbew Hale was of % middle stature ; his 
countenance was engaging^; his converss^Cion ai^able and 
interesting ; his temper warm, open, and generous* He 
was sincere in his attachment to his frieods ; aod afTec* 
tionate to his family. However engaged in the service of 
his country, he neglected not the education of his childreo* 
To form thdr manners^ and direct their talents ; to pro- 
mote in them the practice of v'^tue and of piety ; to guard 
them from imprudence, indigence, and misfortune ; were 
the important objects of his attention. He was a kind 
and gentle master ; often gave his servants good advice 
and instruction ; liberally rewarded their faithful services; 
and never turned any of them away, except they were so 
faulty, that there was no hope of reclaiming them. He 
was very charitable and humane to itbe poor ; and his 
mercifulness and kindness extended even to beasts, in 
bis profession, bis judgment was clear ; his opinion was 
authority. When at the bar, nothing could induce him 
to prostitute bis abilities; and though civil war raged with 
all the violence of contention, yet he not only preserved 
his integrity, but lived in ease and security. On the 
bench, he reigned ' a pure intelligencer.* There he was 
all patience; and though the temper of the times too 
often occasioned innovations in the profession, yet he 
never gave way to injustice^ however forrpidable. No- 
thing could alarm, nor any thing allure him. He held 
equity to be not only part of the common law^ but also 
oueof its principal grounds. It is almost incredible that 
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one man could acquire ilie knowledge which he possessed ^ 
but hia appreheDsion was quick> his memory retentive^ his 
judgment sounds and his application indefatigable. Not* 
withstanding the variety of his avocatioBS^ be daily pressed 
Dearer to perfection by a devotion whichy though elevated^ 
was rational, and though regular, was warm. He was a 
religious observer of tbe sabbath ; and constant in his 
attendance on public worships on that day. For a long 
time, he concealed the consecration of himself to the 
strictest duties of religion^ lest by some adventitious action 
he should bring piety into disgrace. He taught the theory 
of Christianity by his precepts, and the practice.by his 
example* The faith which influenced his own actions^ he 
religiously communicated to others ; he improved devo* 
tlon .where he found it> and kindled it where hei found it 
not. May those who study his writings, imitate his 
life; and those who endeavour after his knowledge, aspire- 
likewise to his piety !" 

HaWKESWoRTH, John, — an elegant writer, was 

born in the year 1715. Few particulars of his life are 

known. He resided, .for many years, at Bromley, ia 

Kent i where his wife kept a boarding-school foe young 

ladies, which was much encouraged, and was a soiurce of 

considerable emolument. In 1752, he began his nnost 

celebrated work, a periodical publication, entitled " The 

Adventurer ;" to which Dr. Johnson was a liberal contribu* 

tor, and which was afterwards collected into four volumes "^ 

, duodecimo. This work is distinguished by elegance of 

language, force of sentimeot, and an evident tendency. 

to promote virtue and piety. Dr. Herrings archbishop of 

Canterbury, was so much pleased with it, that he con* 

fer red upon the author the degree of doctor of civil law. — > 

In 1772, Hawkesworth was appointed to the very lucrative 

and honourable office of compiling " An Account of the 

Voyages undertaken, by order of his present Majesty, for 

making discoveries in the South Seas ;" but the manner in 
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which he executed it, was, in mamy respects, liable to 
much and very serious objection. The work was ill re- 
ceived by the public. This circumstance greatly affected 
and chagrined him ; and, it is said, even contributed to 
shorten his days : for he was a man, who, with many 
amiable qualities, possessed an irritable temper, and a too 
poignant sensibility. He died on the sixteenth of No-" 
▼ember, 1773, aged fifty eight years. A handsome monu-- 
ment was erected to his memory in Bromley church. The 
following lines, from the conclading number of the Ad- 
venturer, form part of the inscription. 

" Time, who is impatient to date my last paper, will 
shortly moulder in the dust the hand which is now 
writing it, and still the breast that now throbs at the re. 
Aection. But let not this be read as something that relates 
only to another : for a few years only can divide the eye 
that is now reading, from the hand that has written." . 

m 

HeRVEY, James, — a clergyman of exemplary virtue 
and piety, and a very popular writer, was born in the 
year 1714, at Hardingstone, a village near Northampton. 
Soon after he had completed his studies at Oxford, he 
accepted a kind invitation from his much esteemed friend, 
Paul Orchard, esq. to spend some time at Stoke Abbey, 
in Devonshire, the seat of that worthy gentleman ; and he 
continued there more than two veais. He then under-- 
took the curacy of Biddeford, in the same county. Whei> 
he had held it about two years and a half, the rector died.- 
The new incumbent dismissed Mr. Hervey ; contrary to 
the united request of the parishioners, by whom he was so 
highly beloved and esteemed, that they offered to main* 
tain him at their own expense. In 1752, he succeeded, 
by the death of his father, to the benefices of Weston and 
Collingtree, in Northamptonshire ; and from that time, 
till his death, he constantly resided at Weston. He was 
zealous and indefatigable in the exercise of all his rhinis- 
terial duties. In the pulpit, he was highly animated^ and 
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be evidently felt the efficacy of what he preached. Hei 
did not satisfy himself with the usual service on Sundays, 
but, while his strength permitted, he delivered a weekly 
lecture every Wednesday evening. He diligently cate- 
chised the children of his parishioners ; and he was 
regular in his pastoral visits to their houses, till he was 
prevented by illness, when he encouraged them to come to 
him, for his friendly and religious advice. 

His health was naturally very delicate : but a consider- 
ble time before his death, he fell into a decline, attended 
"with an incessant hectic cough, and much acute pain ; 
vhich he supported with great resignation, and without 
the least Expression of impatience or of peevishness* 
Being at length quite exhausted, he died without a groan 
or a struggle, on Christmas day, 1758, in the forty fifth 
year of his age; deeply regretted by his friends and 
parishioners. 

Mr. Hervey's temper was remarkably placid, and un-' 
affectedly humble. In his dealings with others, he was 
punctual, just, and candid, kind, and obliging. He was 
liberal and beneficent to the utmost extent of his means. 
In every expense relating to himself, he was extremely 
frugal, in order that he might have the more to give to 
others. The profit arising from the sale of his works, was 
very considerable ; and he dedicated the whole to cha- 
ritable purposes. 

Few books are more generally known and esteemed, 
than his *' Meditations and Contemplations." This 
work h a lasting monument of his piety and benevolence ; 
and tends to excite tlie best and noblest feelings in the 
minds of liis readers. The beautiful descriptions of nature^ 
and the sublime sentiments, which it contains, are height- 
ened by the peculiar elegance and impressiveness of his 
style ; though, by persons of refined taste, it is justly 
thought rather too diffuse and florid. His other works 
are : " Theron and Aspasio, a series of letterss and dia- 
logues on the most important subject^ i" ** Sermons ;" and 
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f< A collection of his Letters^" published after his de* 
cease. 

HoR^Ey George, — bishop of Norwich, was born m 
the year 1730 ; at Otham, in Kent, of which place his 
father was rector. From very early youth, he applied to 
his studies with commendable diligence and assiduity, en- 
deavouring to furnish his mind with rich stores of various 
learnings and particularly aiming to render the attainments 
of polite literature su}}servient to the knowledge and illus* 
tration of the Scriptures. 

At twenty three years of age, after a due and serious 
preparation, he took orders; and soon obtained great re« 
putation as a preacher, on account of the excellence of his 
coippositions, and the gracefulness of his elocution .-^lo 
May, 1790, he was advanced to the episcopal dignity : 
but his health, naturally delicate, was then in a very pre- 
carious state j and, soon after, his friends observed with 
sorrow that he rapidly declined. In the autumn of the 
ensuing year, he had a paralytic stroke. He lingered for 
a few weeks ; during which he retained the full possession 
of his faculties, and displayed exemplary patience and 
composure. Full of faith and hope, he died at Bath, on 
the seventeenth of January, 1792, in the sixty second year 
of his age. 

It seldom falls to the lot of a biographer to record a man 
so uniformly excellent in character and conduct, as bishop 
Home. All his various learning, and all his fine talents, 
were, with deep humility, consecrated to religion, and to the 
promotion of the best interests of mankind. His life was ex* 
emplarily virtuous. He possessed great simplicity and ten- 
derness of heart. His disposition was cheerful and amiable ; 
and he was a very agreeable, as well as an instructive com- 
paDion. Topmost of the public charities, which are the 
glory of our nation, he was a liberal subscriber ; and his 
private charities also were large and extensive. He laid 
up nothing from his preferments in the church* When be 
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was no loser at the end of the year, be was perfectly satis- 
fied. The greatest part of what he gave away^ was be- 
stowed with so much secrecy, that it was supposed by 
some persons to be little ; but« after his death, when the 
pensioners to whom he had been a constant benefactor^ 
rose up to look about them for some other support, it 
began to be known who, and how many, they were. 

Dr. Home's principal work is his ** Commentary on 
the book of Psalms ;" which displays, in the most striking 
point of view, his great learning, genius, and piety. His 
other works are, chiefly : ** Discourses on several subjects ;'* 
^^ Considerations on the Life and Death of John the Bap-^ 
tist ;" " Letters on Infidelity ;" and a ** Letter to Dr. 
Adam Smith, on the Life, Death, and Philosophy of 
David Hume, Esq." In the last mentioned little work> 
of which an abridgment only is given in this volume, the 
absurdities of the Scotch philosopher are exposed with 
clear and conclusive reasoning, and keen though good* 
humoured irony. 

Hough, John, — a worthy prelate, was born in the 
year 1650. He is chiefly memorable for the spirited and 
judicious resistance which he made to the arbitrary at- 
tempt of king James IL, to impose a president upon Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford. After the Revolution, Dr. Hough 
was made successively bishop of Oxford, of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and of Worcester, At the time of bis transla- 
tion to the see of Worcester, be was about sixty seven 
years of age ; yet he lived upwards of twei>ty six years 
bishop of that see, and discharged all the ^^iscopal func* 
tions with regularity and fidelity. Full of days and of 
honour, he died, without any pain or sickness, but quite 
exhausted, on the eighth of March, 1743 ; in the ninety 
third year of his age, and in the fifty third of his episco- 
pate.— A few days before his death, he wrote a letter to 
his friend, lord Digby, in which are the following r^ 
pnarkable expressions : '' My hearing has long failed. I 
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am weaK and forgetful. — In other respects, I have ease to 
a degree beyond what I durst have thought on, when 
years began to multiply upon me. I wait contentedly for 
a deliverance out of this life into a belter ; in humble con- 
fidence, that by the mercy of God, through the merits of 
his Son, I shall stand, at the resurrection, on his right 
hand. And when you, my lord, have ended those days 
that are to come, (which I pray may be many and com- 
fortable,) as innocently and as exemplarily as those which 
are past, I doubt notbf our meeting in that state, where 
the joys are unspeakable, and will always endure.'* 

HURD, Richard, — bishop of Worcester, was born, in 
the year 1720, at Congreve, in Staffordshire. His parents 
were in humble life ; but they were very amiable and 
respectable persons* He received his education at the 
grammar school at Brewood, and at Emanuel college, 
Cambridge; and continued many years a fellow of that 
college. He resided at Cambridge till 1756, when he 
accepted the rectory of Thurcaston, in Leicestershire; 
and, soon after, he published his '* Moral and Political 
Dialogues.'' His great merit, and the recommendation 
of the earl of Mansfield, procured for him the bishopric of 
Lichfield and Coventry, and the appQintment of preceptor 
to the prince of Wales. The king, putting his hand one 
day upon the Dialogues, said : *' These made Hurd a 
bishop ; I never saw him till he came to kiss hands.'* 

In 1781, Dr. Hurd was translated from the see of Lich- 
field to that of Worcester ; and shortly afterwards he de« 
dined the primacy, which was offered to him. — He died 
in the episcopal palace, at Hartlebury, on the twenty 
eighth of May, 1808, aged eighty eight ; highly beloved 
by his friends, and universally esteemed for his great vir- 
tues, and his excellent conduct through the whole course 
of his long life. — *' I have always entertained," says Dr. 
Porteus, " a high respect and veneration for the character 
of bishop Hurd; hi? piety, learning, taste^ and genius. 
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tendered him the great ornament of literature and religion ; 
justly gained him not only the esteem, but the afTection 
and confidence of his sovereign ; and raised him to that 
distinguished situation, which, for a long course of years^ 
he filled vrith so much dignity both in public life,, and in 
an honourable retirement.'* 

The works of this venerable prelate, besides the 
*' Dialogues** above mentioned, are: "An Introduction 
to the study of the Prophecies concerning the Christian 
Church ;'* " A Commentary on Horace's Art of Poetry •/* 
** Letters on Chivalry and Romance ;'* " Sermons preached 
at Lincoln's Inn ;" " A moral Dissertation on the truth of 
the Christian Religion ;" and the " Life of bishop War- 
burton,** 

Johnson, Samuel, — one of the most eminent of our 
classical English writers, was born at Lichfield, on the 
eighteenth of September, 1709. He received his educa- 
tion chiefly at the free school in his native city. His 
studies at Oxford were of short duration, on account of 
the insolvency of his father, a bookseller^ at Lichfield.— 
At the age of twenty six, Johnson married Mrs. Porter, a 
widow. She was much older than himself: but he was 
sincerely attached to her ; and, after a union of more than 
fifteen years, he deeply regretted her death. Soon after 
his marriage, he fixed his residence in London. By the 
publication of his *' Dictionary of the BUiglish language," 
his "Rambler," and many other of his admirable 
works, he obtained only a very scanty and precarious sub* 
sistence, till the year 1762, when the king granted him a 
pension of three hundred pounds a year, ^expressly as a 
reward for the great merit, and the moral tendency, of 
his writings. A few years afterward, he was highly gra» 
tified by an interview with his royal patron, in the library 
at the queen's house : an honour which was wholly un« 
solicited and unexpected by him. During the course of 
the conversation, the king asked him if he intended tci 
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publUh any more works. Johnson niodesily replied^ that 
ke thought he bad written enough. "I should hare 
thought so too,^' said the king> ** if you had not writtea ao 
well." 

In I765y Johnson was complimented by the University 
of Dublin, with the degree of doctor of law8« on accouai# 
as the diploma expressly declares, of the singular elegance 
and utility of his writings: and about ten years afterward^ 
he received a similar honour from the University of Ox* 
ford. 

In nai. Dr. Johnson experienced a severe affliction by 
the death of his much esteemed friend, Mr. Thrale ; at 
whose house, during an intimacy of fifteen years, he had 
been a very frequent and an ever welcome guest. And 
soon after that loss, he perceived that the kind attention 
which he had been accustomed to receive frem Mrs. 
Thrale and her family, gradually declined ; a circumstance 
which his long and sincere attachment to them, and his 
increasing infirmities, rendered peculiarly afflictive. 

Dr. Johnson was of a large stature, and possessed great 
bodily strength ; 'but he was, from his childhood, troubled 
with scrophulous humours. A constitutional melancholy 
harassed him, more or less, through every period of his 
life ; and his temper seems to have been naturally irritable. 
In 1783, he had a paralytic stroke ; which was succeeded 
by an asthma and a dropsy. Death had long been an 
object of terror to him ; and he could not view its near 
appcoach without dismay. He had lost his domestic 
companions, and many of his kindest friends ; he was op- 
pressed with illness ; and deeply affected with a sense of 
his own an worthiness, and manifold transgressions. A 
short time before his decease, his mind became composed 
and resigned. *' All his fears,'' says Dr.. Brocklesby, his 
physician, '< were calmed and absorbed by the prevalence 
of his faith, and by his trust in the merits and propitiation 
of Jesus Christ." He often said to his faithful servant: 
'^'Attend, Francis^ to the salvation of your soul, which is 
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tbe object of the greatest importance to yoa ;** explained 
to him passages in the Scripture ; and teemed to take 
pleasure in talking on religious subjects. On the thirteentb 
of December, 1784, in the seventy sixth year of his age^ 
he expired, about seven o'clock in the erening, with «a 
JitUe apparent pain, that his attendants scarcely perceived 
whea bis dissolution look place* 

The priAcipai works of Dr. Johnson, are his invaluable 
** Dictionary/' which has nearly fixed the external forna 
of our langiiage^ and which, notwithstanding some inac- 
curacies, is the acknowledged standard of the £nglisb 
tongue; his '* Rambler/' which together with his ** Idler/' 
holds a distinguished rank among the best of our British 
essays.; <* Rasselas," a beautiful tnoral tale ; *' PoeiAs ;'^ 
*' A Journey to the Western Isles of Scotland ;" " Lives of 
the £ng1isb Poets;" ''Prayers and Meditations."— It 
seems to have been the earnest desire of Dr. Johnson that 
aH kis writings' might tend to the promotion of piety, and 
be found exactly conformable to the precepts of Christianity* 
la bis Dictionary, as one of his friends observes, he was 
solicitous to avoid all reference to books of an immoral 
Or irreligious tendency. '' I shall never,*^ says he^ in the 
last paragraph of the Rambleri *' envy the honours which 
wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if I can be 
numbered among the writers who have given ardour to 
virtue, and confidence to trtith." 

A large collection of his Letters is contained in his 
Life, written by his friend » Mr. fioswell ; and his £pis>« 
tolary Correspondence with Mrs. Thrale, has been pub- 
lislied by that lady.—" His Letters," says Dr. Anderson^ 
"are valnable, as we find in them the picture, which^ 
without intending it, he has left of himself, to be that of a 
tnan,.who, to great intellectual power^^ added extraordi* 
nary piety, and many excellent moral qualities. We see 
htm in his undress, that is, the undress of his mind, which, 
Yuilike that of his body, was never slovenly. We see him 
m health and in sickness^ and in all the petty btniness of 
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Ufe. From himself, attd in his own woMs, we are enabled* 
to collect the best information. He writes always in his 
o^n style. His words are now and then too pompoiUs fori 
fdmiliar letters ; hut his skill in letter-writing comes out 
M\^^ and entitles him to rank with the best epistolary 
writers of .our nation." 

On reviewing the life and character of Dr. John^n, 
bishop Home makes the following very beautiful and 
striking remarks. ''From the mixture of power and 
weakness in the composition of this wond-erful man, the 
scholar "should learn humility. It was designed to correct 
that pride which great parts and great learning are apt to 
produce in their possessor. In him it had^the desired 
effect. For, though consciousness of superiority might 
sometimes induce him to carry it high with men, (and 
even this was much abated in the latter part of life,) his 
devotions have ShOwn to the world, how humbly he 
walked at all times with his God. 

His example may likewise encourage those of timid 
and gloomy dispositions not to despond> when they re- 
flect, that the vigour of such an intellect could not pre* 
serve its possessor from the depredations of melancholy* 
They will Cease to be surprised and alarmed at the degree 
of their own sufferings: they will resolve to bear with 
patience and resignation the malady to which they find a 
Johnson subject, as well as themselves : and, if they want 
words, in which to ask relief from Him who alone can 
give It, the God of mercy, and Father Of all comfort, lan- 
guage affords no finer than those in which his prayers are 
Conceived. 

That he should not be conscious of the abilities with 
which Providence had blessed him, was impossible. He 
felt his own powers ; he felt what he Was capable of 
having performed ; and he saw hbw little, comparatively 
Speaking, he had perfornied. Hence, his apprehensions 
On the near p^ospect of the account to be made, viewed 
through the medium of constitutional and morbid melau- 
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t\io\y, vhich oftefn excluded from bis sight the bright 
beams of Divine Mercy. May those beams ever shine 
upon us 1 fiut let them not cause iis to forget^ that talents 
have been bestowed, of which an account must be ren« 
dered ; and that the fate of the " unprofitable servant ** 
may justly beget apprehensions in the stoutest mind.-**' 
Let us only put in practice the duty of self examination ; 
let us inquire into the success vfe have experienced in our 
\irarfare against the passions, or even against the undue in* 
dulgence of th^ common appetites^ eating, drinking, and 
sleeping; we shall soon ' perceive how much more easy it 
is to form resolutions than to execute them ; and we shall 
ho longer find occasion^ to wonder at the weakness of 
}ohnson. 

The little stories of his oddities and infirmities in com* 
mon life> will, after a while, be overlooked and forgotten ^ 
but his writings will live for ages, still more and more 
studied and admired, while Britons shall continue to be 
ch;tracterized by a love of elegance and sublimity, of good 
sense and virtue. The sincerity of his repentance^ the 
steadfastness of his faith, and the fervour of his charity, 
foi1>id us to doubt, that his sun set in clouds to rise with- 
out them : and of this let us always be mindful, that everjf" 
one ^ho is made better by his books, will 'add a wreath to 
his crown." 

JoNes, William, — a pious and worthy clefgymaH 
of the church of England, was borii at Lowick in 
Northamptonshire, in the year 1726. About the year 
1776, he accepted the perpetual curacy of Nayland^ in 
Suffolk ; and he resided there during the remainder of htt 
days, no future offer of preferment ever tempting him 16 
quit it. He died on the sixth of January, 1800; a few 
months after his excellent wife to whom he had beeil 
happily united fot- forty five years, and whose loss h€ 
feelingly lame^ts in the letter which is inserted in tWI 
volume. . . . » 
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Mr. Jones was a man of considerable abilities^ and of 
great learning. His publtcatlons, which are chiefly on 
religtoiis and philosophical subjects, are very numeroos. 
His woik on the ** Catholic Doctrine ^f the Trinity'' b 
liiglily esteemed* 

He was uniform and ardent in his attachment to the 
interests of piety and virtue* In his nioral conduct* he 
Was not only irreproachable, bnt highly exemplary. His 
temper and demeanour were placid, humble, and obliging. 
As far as his means extended^ he delighted in doing 
good % and towards his flock he uniformly behaved as a 
most affectionate pastor. To his various knowledge he 
added that of phasic ; which he commendably applied 
to the relief and comfort of his poor neighbours. He 
discharged alt his pastoral duties with exemplary <eal 
and diligence ; but he paid particular attention to the 
yoOng people of his parish, whom he instructed pri* 
vately in his own house, and publicly in the church, by 
a course of catechetical lectures adapted to their capa^ 

rides. 

. Jo^ESy sir William, — an eminent lawyer, and a 
faiost accomplished scholar, was bom in London, in the 
year l746. He lost his father when he Was only three 
years of age ; and the care of his education devolved 
i^pon his mother, a woman of uncommon mental en«> 
dowments. At seven years of age, he went to Harrow 
school, and he remained there about ten years : daring 
which time he was enabled, by the most seduloas ap. 
plication, to lay in ampie stores of knowledge. He pux^ 
itied his studies, on a very extensive plan, at University 
college, Oxford, with the same assiduity and success. In 
1770, he entered at the Temp1e» He did not, however, 
aacriflce to professional studies all those literary pursuits 
Which till then had so delightfully occupied him. Orien- 
tal learning, in particular, continued to attract his atten« 
lion, in 1763> he was appointed a judge of the supreme 



'^rosivt of judicature at Fott WiUiwai* «ki Ikng^V; smcl at 

< the same tliQe the hoBOur of -knighthood was CAoferre^ 

aipoD him. This. appointment had lo(ag,b<sea the.obJect«f 

ibis wishes, priocipaliy on , account ^of the oppqrtunity 

-'/wrhich it would afford him of gratifying hislove of oriental 

'researches. About the sanie tiaie« he married a very 

samiableand accooiplisbed iady^;Anna,Mai:i^ Shiplej> the 

eldest daughter of the bishop of St. tAs^ph,; a^.she .ac- 

■ .Gompanied him into India. The.cLtmate V2;as,npt fav^ur- 

.4J[>ie to his. health. On the tw^o^ieth of April, 1794, be 

-iwas sei«ed> .at Caflcutt^» with^aii ipAa.miiiatioaof ^he litrc^, 

• which resisted all remedies ; .Aod^ on the Uv.^ty seventh, f>f 

;that months put ^ period to .his ei;istcj]ice, without, ^i^ 

q;>ain or struggle. .He.died.in the , forty eighth year of his 

age.; in the full vigour of his mental powers, .apd initbe 

imidst jof those vast prpject^ Off liter4.ture» which migjit 

have !em})loyed an active lite pcotracted to the^uUx^Qst 

.limits allotted to .the human .race. Few .men have .dj^d 

more. respected or more regretted, as. few have passed, a 

. .more useful and irreproachable life. ^ 

*',Iii the short space of forty seven years," says his e^jc- 

oeUent friend and .biographer, lord Telgaroouth, .."Jtie 

acquired a knowledge of arts, sciences, and languag/gs, 

which has seldom been equalled, and sqarcely^. if ever, 

surpassed. :A&a philologist, he could boast a uniye^saVi^y 

'..in which he had no rival. His skill in the idioms of Ind^» 

« Fersi3,:and :Arabia, has perhaps never been equalled .^y 

any European. — A mere catalogue of his-writin^s, woujd 

show the extent and variety of his erudition ; a perusal of 

ith?ni»vrtJl pfoYethat it was- not kss deep than.misceWane- 

oas. Whatever topic he discusse9, :his ideas £dw <w^ 

(ease and perspicuity* His siyte is ajw^ys cie^r ;3(id 

<^polished ; animated and foroible when, hfs subject requj^s 

^. H4s Philological, Botanidal, Phil€»so(>hical, ami QbccAO- 

• 'logical Disquhitions, his Histoncal Researches, a«Mieig^ 

'fefe Persian GT3mrtar,tifhi!«t they: fix tlie. curiosity ai^dtat^* 

<»«eQti&n of'the'f^deri^by^the BoteltyVdfiipthi M ifQp^ntafiee 

Q 
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of tlie knowledge displayed in tbiem, always delight hf 
elegance of diction. Literature and science.come from his 
hands, adorned with all their grace and beauty .-»0f bis 
-^studies in general it may be observed^ that the end which 
he always had in view was practical utility ; that know- 
ledge was not accumulated by him , as a source of mere 
intellectual recreatiorf, or to gratify^ an idle curiosity, or for 
the idler pu/pose of ostentatiously displaying his acquisi- 
tions. To render himself useful to his country and man- 
kind, and to promote the prosperity of both, were the 
primary and permanent motives of his indefatigable exe> 
tions in the pursuit of knowledge.-^I could with pleasure 
expatiate on the independence of his integrity, on his 
probity, . as well as on his humanity and benevolence, of 
which every living creature participated. I could dwell 
with rapture on the affability of his conversation and man- 
ners, on his modesty unassuming deportment ; nor can I 
tefrain from remarking, that he was totally free from 
pedantry, as well as from thatarrogance and self-sufficiency, 
-which sometimes accompany and disgrace the greatest 
abilities : his presence was the deHght of every society, 
which his conversation exhilarated and improved.'' — He 
was' a most exemplary son, brother, and husband » His 
whole conduct bespoke a truly noble mind. The liberal 
-view which he took of religions in general, heightCRed his 
conviction of the truth and importance of the Christian 
revelation ; and an exalted piety completed the exceHence 
of his character. 

LyTTELTON, George, lord,— -an illustrious £ngUsh 
nobleman, and ^ distinguished writer, was the eldest son of 
sir Thomas Lyttelton, of Hagley, in Worcestershire ; -wbere 
he was born in the year 1709. When his education was 
eompleted> he obtained a seat in parliament ; and, in course 
of ttme, he filled many high oflfkes of state. In 1741, he 
married miss Lucy Fortescue, sister of the e^rl of Clinton. 
With her he lived in the utmost conjugal harinony amJL 



•felicity, till her death, which look JJkce-'ki* January,* 1747; 
a few days after he had Written tlieMetter to hk fsftiiier; (in- 
serted in this volume,) * which expre»setf, hi vePjr- affecting 
terms/ his tender solicitude- for her^ aad his (foils' re^gni^ 
tion to the will of Heaven. Itf his beaatifol Mone*ly, 8(nd 
10 the inscriptions on her monument in thechilrcih af Hagtejl, 
he has paid a very pleasing tiibute ttfthe memory of this 
amiable and accomplished lady, who died aithe early %ge 
of twenty nine. ^^ . • 

In the pride of juvenile confidence, 'with the help of c6t- 
rupt conversation, Lyltelton had erftertained doubts of the 
truth of Christianity; but he was sensible that it 4^ ncit 
proper to believe or disbelieve by chance, and he applied 
himself seriously to an investigation t>f the subject, fifs 
studies being honest, ended in convicth>n. He found that 
Religion is true ; and what he had learned he endeavoured 
to teach, by "Observations on the Conversion and Apostle 
ship of St. Paul,'* pubKshed in 1747; '^a treatise,'* says 
Dr Johnson, *' to which Infidelity has never been able to 
fabricate a specious answer." Phis book bis father haU 
the happiness of seeing; and, in a mo^t affectionate ktl9r 
to Mni, expressed his' approbation in the^fdllowin^teftii^. 
** I have read your religions treatise with inftnite pleasuf^ 
and satisfaction. The style is fitie and clear ; the "airgd- 
'ments are close, cogent, and irresistible. May the Ipii^ 
of kings, whose glorious cause you have so well defended, 
reward your pious labours ; and grant that*! may bfe foUnd 
worthy, ^h tun gh the merits' of Jesus Christ, to be an eye- 
witness of that happiness which, I do not doubt, he will 
abundantly bestow upon you ! In the mean time, 1 sh^l 
never cease glorifying God, fot* having endowfed you ^iih 
such useful talents, and given me so good a son." — THe 
other writings of lord Lyttelton arc, chiefly : *" Dialogues 
of the Dead ;"/« History of Henry the Secoad';" afcl^ 
*' Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose andVerse."^ 

About two years after the death of his first wff^, fie 
ixirartied her intimate friend, the eldest daughter bl At 
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K6bertT]ii^{' but all his hopes of happiness from a umoQ 
wilb^is lady wew disajppointed ; and> -afiter a few years, 
.-ft scpiiratkm» hy mutual consent, tool^' place. This event, 
together m\ih the profligate copduct and licentious prinr 
^ples of his only son, and other tiomestic afflictions, 
greatlyimbittejred the reihaiiider of his (jays; and afforded 
fttU "scope lor the exercise of his Christian virtues. 

lie died at Hagl^y, on the twenty second of August, 
1773, aged sixty four. On liis deathbed, he said to the 
.pl^ucian who attended him : *' When I fu^t set out in the 
world, I had friends who endeavoured to shake my belief 
«iifrthe Christian religion. I saw difficulties which staggered 
ttie ; but I kept my mind open to conviction. The evi- 
d^ices and doctrines of Christianity* studied with aiten* 
^Upn^ made me a most firm and persuaded bjeliever of the 
Christian religiotu 1 have made it the rule of my life ; and 
.it is the ground of my future hopes. I have erred and sin- 
ged ; but I have repented, and I have-never indulged in 
«vy vicious habit. In politics and public life, I have made 
'the public good the rule of my conduct, I never gave 
•C0iftn9eis> which I did not, at the time, think the best. I 
have seen that I was sometimes in the wrong ; but I did 
not err designedly* I have endeavoured, in private life> 
to do all the good in my power ;. and I never could, for a 
jnojnent, indulge malicious or unjust designs upon any 
person." 

Cotemporary writers are lavish hi the: praise of lord 

Lyttdton. The following extract from a letter of Dr. 

Seattle to. the earl of Kinno^ll, speaks the* genuine Ian* 

iguage of beart*felt affection* respect, and esteem. *' Mrs. 

Montagu is much afflicted at the death of our, great and 

.,good friend, lord Lyttelton. This event was unexpected ; 

•it is littl& better than a fortnight since I received a very 

;ki^d letter from him. The joss to bis friends, and to 

society, is unspeajptable and irreparable: to himself his 

deajthi;s infinite' g^iin; for, whether we consider, what be 

<fel^ here* or what he, hoped for hereafter, we must ^dmit 



thsdr no iQSin evieii b^d more reason tp. vu\h. for % ^ifmissioii 
horn Uve evils oi ibh transitory life* His lofd^JwQ^ciied^ a^ 
he lilted, a. iiiQst illustrious exs^mple pf every. Chriiti^ 
vktue. tiis la§t breath t^as spetit in coin/dcting, ^ud^ 'wr^ 
8|r4K;tiDg bis frwnds. ' Be good and virtuoqs/ sa^ld b^. U^ 
lord Valeqci^ *. ; 'for know that to thfs. yoy must conie«'. 
Tbe devout and cbeer^ul resignatipn, t^at occupied fail^ 
mind during his iiflness, did not forsake him io^tbe mom^ntj 
of dis«o]ution, but fi^ed a smile oa his lifeless coMuteoAnce^ 
i, sincerely syiQpa,tbize with, you^ iord$hip oa ()he los^ o( 
tbi» exjcellept n^a. Since I c^iaf; last ta town^ I b^ve bad) 
tbe bpnour and happiness to pass many an hour ia bi^ 
oompany> and ta converse witb him on a g;reat vaciet); o({ 
subjects: and I hope I shall be the better while I live» Urn 
^hat I have seeo» and whait I iiave beard^ o( lord ](^yt«{ 
tekon." 

MSLMOT^ WUUan^-^V^e elegant tr^^slator o( tl^ 
Ibttefes of Cicero sind PKp;> and tibe au^tb^r of those pub^* 
lished under the litk of ^ Fi^sbprne's letter^ op iQVf^r^l 
subjects^" was bom ky \T\(k 4kfter a ujsefiU and vc^sped- 
able lifeiB be died at Satb/ (where be ba4 c^sided for aAK>uti 
thirty years,) on tbe fifteenth of March, 1799, s^ged eighty^ 
nine. He was the eld^t s^n (by a second wife), of aa 
eminent advocate, the author of an excellent and popol^ 
treatise on the '- Great Importance of a religious Life/' 
Tbe little tribi^e of filial affection pr^xed to tbatwork, 
deserves a place here: together with Mr- Meimolli'^ 
letter inserted in this volume, {1^ reflects honour 04 tbfi 
charactec. bQtb of the. father ai^d th^ w^tu '^ It inay.adii 
weighty perbapf, tp. tbe. f ejections contained in the fQt\^on'^ 
log P^g^ ^ iniorm tb/e reader that tlie au^ior's Ufe«viiM 
oneuniibrm exetpplar of those precepts, wiiicb, with »q 
beneisolent a zeal, and so pathetic a simplicity of style, bf 
endeavours to .fecr>;nmend tq generft) practiceu He left 
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Others to cofiteftd fof modes df faith, and inflame tbelii-* 
wives and the world with endless controversy : it was the 
wiser purpdse of his" more ennobled aim, to act up tothosc 
clear rules of conduct which Revelation has graciously 
prescribed. He pos^ssed, by temper, every moral virtue^ 
by religion, every Christian grac^. He' hat! a humanity 
that melted at every distress; a charity ^hich not only 
thought no evil, but suspected none. He exercised bw- 
profession with a skill and integrity^, ^hich'nothitig could 
ffqual but the disinterested motive that animated his>labotirS9 
or the amiable rnodesty which accompanied alt his virtues** 
He employed his industry, not to gratify his own desires; 
no man indulged himself less : not to accumulate useless' 
health ; no man more disdained so unworthy a pursuit : 
il was for the decent advancement of his family, for the 
generous assistance of his friends, for the ready rdief ot 
the indigent. How often did he exert his distinguished 
abilities, yet refuse the reward of them, in defence of ' the 
v^ridow, the fatherless, and him that had none to kelp him I* 
Id a word, few have ever passed a more useful, not one a 
more blameless life : his whole time was employed either 
in doing gooci, or in meditating it. He died on the sixth 
day of Aprils 1743, in the seventy sixth year of his age; 
and he lies buried under the cloister of Lincoln Vina 

chapeh" 

• 

MlBDLETdN, Conyers, — a clergyman of the church 
of £nglai)d, was born in 1683, and died in 1750. — He was 
an elegant scholar, and a^ne Waiter. His most celebrated 
work is his *' Life of Cicero.'*—** He engaged early in re- 
ligious controversy,**^ says bishop Hurd in his life of War- 
Imrton ; *' and gave just oifence to some considerable 
churchmen: yet he would not condescend to recover their 
|(ood opinion by retracting what he had hastily and sn* 
warily advanced. Hence, the Obstruction to his views of 
preferment; which, by degrees, soured his temper so much, 
that his best friends (as Mr. Warturton found by experi* 
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ence) could not calm his reseDtments* or keep them from, 
breaking out into some unhappy prejudices against Reli« . 
glon itself. His knowledge of theology was but slight, 
and his talents^ere not those which qualified him to excel 
In that science. The bent of his genius lay another way, 
and had raised him to great eminence in polite literature;. 
of which his * Letter from Rome/ and his ' Life of Cicero^' 
are shining instances. His other works will soon be for- 
gotten.** — " Had he had,*' says bishop Warburtoq, in ooe. 
of his letters, written a short time before doctor Middle- 
ton*s death, '' I will not say piety^, but greatness of mind 
enough, not to suffer the pretended injuries of some church** 
m^n to prejudice him against religion, I should love him. 
living, and honour his memory when dead. But that, 
mail, for the discourtesies done him by his miserable 
fellow-creatures, should be content to divest himself of the 
true viaticum, the comfort, the solace, the asylum frorn all 
the evils of human life, is perfectly astonishing ! I believe 
no one (all things considered) has suffered more from the 
low and vile passions of the high and low amongst our 
brethren, than myself. Yet God forbid, it should ever 
suffer me to be cold in the interests of the Gospel ! which 
are indeed so much my own, that without it, I should be 
disposed to consider huma^iity as the most forlorn part of 
the creation.'* 

. Montagu, Elizabeth, — daughter of Matthew 
Robinson, Esq.^ was born at York, in the year 1720. in 
1742, she married Edward Montagu, Esq., grandson of 
the first earl of Sandwich,, a gentleman of large property 
SMiid of great worth. 

She derived considerable assistance in her education 
from the author of the Life of Cicero, Dr. Conyers Mid- 
dleton, who had married her grandmother. In her child- 
hood and youth, her beauty, her uncommon sensibility, 
vivacity, and wit, attracted peculiar notice and admira- 
tion. She did not, \n early lifej^ receive those strong im- 
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pnsAoasef tAie ttath of divine rev«laUon> wjiich she ac- 
quired, at a- later period^ chiefly through the ifistro* 
laentaiity of her t\ro« excellent friends^ Mr. .Gilbert West 
and lord JLyttelton. The steady priiiciples/of Christjankjt 
cocrected the exuberance of her genius, and g»tv« the last 
touches of ioiprpyement to her fine character. As she 
advanced m life, she. displayed tu)comin/jji> strengldi of un* 
devstaodingy refinement of taste> and warmth of beneTo* 
lence. She possessed the friendship, and. her hospitable 
nouision was the favourite resort, of the most eminent per- 
s(Mi9 of her time. She was pleasing] y distinguished by 
her kind attention to poor chimneysweepers i whom, she 
annually entertained with roast beef and plum pudding* 
every May-day, on the lawn before, her house. 

Mr. Montagu, her husband, died in 1775. He wa» 
many* years older than hersdf ; but she ^ras a most mwsvfX" 
plary wife, and they lifed togctiier veiry haptpiiy. Me 
showed his great esteem andaffectioii for her, by bequeath>- 
ing to her almost the whole of his large fortyne ; of wiuch 
sher made a very uoble and liberal use. ** Considec me 
always,*^' says she in a letter to- Dr. Beattie; ** in the faest 
light in whtth you can put me, as the banker of tbe cfia* 
tressed ; and, m all senses of the word, I wiU honbmrjom 
tyHl;-— To- assist merit in distress is aa £picuBean least. 
Indulge this luxury of taste in me, when any remaEkabie' 
object shall offer itself to your acquaintance.'* Mrs. 
Montagu survived her husband many years ; and dkd on 
the twenty fburth of September 1800, at her house i» 
]^ortman square. 

She v^as author of an ''Essay on tbe Writings and 
Qenius of Shakespeare." Several volumes of her Letteis 
have recently been published. 

Pope, Alexander, — the elegant translator of Homer's. 
Iliad and Odyssey, and an origftaal poet of great celebrity, 
was bom in London, on tbe eighth of June, 1688. He 
w<entt9several inferior schools;, but he derived so Utile 



aBsieUnc^ from them, t^at he may, iu good degree, be con- 
sidered a% ♦'aelf-taught." His predilectioa for poetry 
appeared at a very e%riy age.-— About the time of the Re- 
volqtion, his father, who, it is said, yi^s a linendraper ii^ 
the StraiHl, quitted business, and retired to Biniield In 
Windsor Fewest. There, Mr. Pope lived, with his par 
rents, till the }ear 4715 : when bwg enabled by the very 
liberal subscription which he received for his version of 
the lJi»d, to live more agreeably to his choice than he had 
done before, he purchased that house at Twickenham, tp 
which his residence afterwards procured so much cele- 
brity ; and he removed thither with his father and mother. 
iJ is father died about two years after: his mother lived 
till 173(3 ; and died, at the great age of ninety three, but 
not unbeloved or unlamented. To the latest moment of 
her long life she received from her son the most kind and 
unwearied attention. In his letters, and in several of his 
poetical works, he makes very affectionate mention of her, 
particularly in the following line«. 

" Me, let the tender office long engage, 
<ro rock the cradle of reposing age ; 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, • 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death. 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye,- * 
And keep awhile one parent from the sky V 

*'The $lial piety of Pope," says Dr. Johnson in the life 

i 

of that great poet, "was in the highest degree a)niable 
^nd exemplary. His parents had thjs. happiness of living 
till he was at the summit of poetical reput<|tion, till he wi^s 
at ease in his fortune, and without a rival in his famv; 
and they found no diminution of his respect or tenijlerAess. 
Whatever was his pride, to them he w^s obedieqt ; atid 
whatever was his irritability, to them he was gently. 
Life has, among its soothing and q^iet comforts, fe\^ tbiugg 
better to give than such a son." 
Mr, Pope was defoFmejd and diminutiye io his {ni^csqs, 

Q5 
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aad his constitution was very delicate.— After a long ill- 
ness, he died at Twickenham^ on the thirtieth of May^ 
1744, in the fifty sixth year of' his age. 

He has written some beautiful little poems, on religions 
subjects, particularly " The Messiali** and *' The dying 
Christian to his Soul ;" and his poetical works in general, 
abound with line sentiments and excellent apothegms, 
pleasingly conveyed to the mind, and easily impressed on 
the memory, by the peculiar elegance and simplicity of 
his diction, the smoothness, correctness, and melody of his 
numbers. If the effusions of his muse had always been 
consistent with religion and morality, he might have been 
'esteemed not only One of the first poets that any age or 
country has produced, but also one of the chief benefac- 
tors of mankind. 

His Epistolary Correspondence with Swift, Arbutfanot, 
Atterbury, and many other of his friends, was, at first, 
published surreptitiously, and afterwards by himself; and 
it is iiow included in his works. •* It filled the nation," 
says Dr. Johnson, *' with praises of his candour, tender- 
ness, and benevolence, the purity of his purposes, and the 
fidelity of his friendship. Some read it as .a contempo- 
rary history, and some as a model of epistolary language. 
Pope is seen in this collection as connected with other con- 
temporary wits, and certainly he suffers no disgrace in the 
comparison. But it nnist be remembered that he had the 
power of favouring himself; he might have originally had 
publication in his mind, and have written with care, or 
.bave afterwards selected those letters which he had most 
happily conceived, or most diligently laboured ; and I 
know not whether there does not ajjpear something more 
studied and artificial in his productions than the rest. 
He may be said to write always with his reputation in his 
hcad."^" Perhaps the most admirable of his letters,** 
says Hayley, '• is his farewell to AtterburyV» which is in- 
serted in this volume. "It displays both the tenderness 
apd the dignity of true friendship.*' 
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PoRTftUS, Beilby,— bishop of London, was born at 
York) on the eighth of May, 1731. He received his aca- 
demical education at Christ's College, Cambridge ; where 
he resided many years. He was destined for the church, 
as well by his own deliberate choice, as by the wishes of 
his family ; and accordingly, at the age of twenty six, he 
took orders. Some years afterwards, he was presented to 
the rectories of Hunton and of Lambeth ; and be resided, 
alternately, at both those places. In 1776, he was pro* 
moted to the see of Chester, and in 1787 to that of Lon- 
don. AH his preferments were unsought for and unsoli- 
cited by him. In the spring of 1809, after a gradual de/» 
cliae of his health and strength, his end seemed fast ap* 
proaching. He contemplated that event, and prepared for 
it, with calm resignation, and devout submission to the 
will of God, On the eleventh of May, he was, at his 
own desire, removed from London to Fulbam. The 
change of air and scene seemed to revive him. But on the 
following xlay, whilst he was sitting at dinner, he was 
seized with slight convulsions. Soon after, he fell into a 
gentle sleep ; and without a pang or a sigh, by a transi- 
tion so easy, as to be known only by a pressure of his 
band upon the knee of his servant, who was sitting near 
him, his spirit departed from its earthly mansion, on the 
thirteenth of May, 1809, in the seventy ninth year of hli 

age. 

This truly Christian bishop was a splendid and benig- 
nant light in the world ; an ornament to the times in 
which he lived. In ail the various stations which he filled 
in the church, he was highly distinguished by his persua- 
sive eloquence in the pulpit; by his zealous attachment to 
the interests of religion and morality ; and by his consci- 
entious discharge of all the duties of his profession. Firqi 
and fixed in his own principles, he was candid and liberal 
in his sentiments of others. He abounded and delig|it€^ 
in acts of charity, of kindness, and benefic.ence. lie was 
cheerful, meek, and humble, in his disposition ; affable 

Q6 
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and eoarteous m htf depettmcnt. The predonHRant ob- 
ject of alt hhr wishes aofd desires, was, '* ia every thiog be 
did^ to do it to the glory otGod.^ He IWed as be tai»ght 
others to live. 

His works are : *• Sermons ;*' ** Lectures on the Gospel 
of St. Matthew ;** "Life of archbishop Seeker ;." "Sum- 
mary of the principal ETrdences of the truth and divioe 
origin of the Christian Religion ;** " Death, a poem ;** 
and various tracts on useful and important subjects. 

* 

R0WI9, Elizabeth, — a beautiftit, and highly accoix>« 
plished woman, was born at Ilchester, on the eleventh of 
September, 167^. She was the daughter of Mr. Waiter 
.Sioger, a respectable dissenting minister. Very early in 
life, she discovered great talents for music, pjunting, and 
poetry; and a devout turn of mind. In the year 17 JO, 
she married Mr. Thomas Rowe, a gentleman of great 
parts, learning, and worth ; witb whom she lived very 
happily for about five years, when it pleased Divine Pro* 
vidence to put a period to his life. Her elegy on this 
mournful event is deservedly ranked among the best of 
her poetical works. After th? death of her husband, she 
spent the remainder of her days, in retirement, at Frome. 
Deeply regretted, especially by the poor of her neigh- 
tK)urhood, to^whom she was a most kind benefactress, she 
died there, after a few hours illness, (supposed to be an 
apoplexy) on Sunday morning, February the twentieth, 
1737. 
^ Her works are : " Friendship in Death, in twenty letters 
from the dead to the living ;** " Letters Moral and Enter- 
taining;" " Devout £xerci5e6 of the Heart in meditation 
and soliloquy, praise and grayer ;" and " Miscellaneous 
ifteces, in prose and verse." — The promotion of the in- 
terests of virtue, and the cultivation of devout feelings, 
both in herself and others, seems to have been the chief 
object of the life and writings of this excellent woman. 
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Ruddle, Thomas, — bUhof^ of Derrj, was- bom 

ftear TaTistQck> in Deronsbire, about the year 1686. 

When he was a student at Oxford, be became acquainted' 

with Mr. Edward Talbot, and obtained his friendship. 

Mr. Talbot died young ; but, before bis death, he had 

procured for his friend tbe notice a«d patrcmage of his 

father. Dr. WilHam Talbot, bishop of Oxford, and after* 

wards of Durham. Dr. Bundle lived many years in tbe 

bishop's £unily as his domestic chaplain; and he was 

much respected and beloved by him, and by his son, the 

lord chaocellor Talbot. To them he was indebted for all 

bis preferments; aud he repaid the obligation, by the 

most faithful and atfectionate attachment to them, and to 

their family. In 1735, he was appointed bishop of Derry ; 

and from that time, he resided chiefly in Ireland. He 

died at his palace at Dublin, on tbe fourteenth of April, 

1743. ^ 

He was a man of lively parts, of great integrity and 
-liberality, and of a mild and benevolent disposilion. In 
a letter to a friend, speaking of two persons, from whom 
he had met with great, and, as he thought, unreasonable 
opposition, he says : '* But I forgive them both ; and 
though they treat me thus,,! would serve them, if I could, 
to-morrow/' *.* Dr. Rundle/' says Mr. Pope, io a letter to 
Swift, " will be a friend and benefactor to your nation ; he 
will be a friend to the human race, whithersoeyer he goes.'^ 
A small collection of his familiar letters, with a memoir 
of his life, was published in >789, in two volumes duode- 
cimo ; from which the preceding account is extracted. 

RusS£L, lady Rachel, — daughter of. Thomas 
Wriothesley, earl of Southampton, was born in the year 
1636. Her first husband was Francis, lord Vaughan ; and, 
after his death, she married, about the year 1669, the earl 
of Bedford's eldest son, William, lord Russel, a nobleman 
of a most amiable disposition, and of great integrity. His 
zealous attstchmeot to the religion and liberty of his coun* 
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try^ betrayed him into some irregular proceediD|[s, in con* 
cert with the earl of Essex and several other noblemen. 
Treasonable designs were imputed to him ; he was taken 
into custody^ tried, and condemned. At this eventful 
period of his life, he experienced, from his wife, the most 
tender affection blended with uncommon fortitude and 
magnanimity. She appeared in court at his trial ; and 
when the attorney general told him, that he might employ 
tlie hand of one of his servants to take notes of the evi- 
dence for his use, he replied, that he desired none, but 
that of the lady who sat by him. The spectators, at these 
words, turned their eyes, and beheld the daughter of the 
virtuous earl of Southampton, ^rise up to assist her lord, in 
his great distress : a thrill of anguish ran through the as- 
sembly. After his condemnation, she threw herself at the 
feet of king Charles the second ; and pleaded, with many 
tears, the merits and loyalty of her father, in order to save 
her husband's life. Finding all applications vain, she not 
only fortified herself against the fatal blow, but endea< 
voured by iier example to strengthen the resolution of her 
consort. On the twentieth of July, 1683, the eve of his 
execution, they took leave of each other with a tender and 
solemn composure. When this affecting scene was over, 
lord Russel exclaimed : *' The bitterness of death is now 
passed !*' for lady Hussel was inexpressibly dear to him. 
'He then enlarged much on her merit : said she had been 
an inestimable blessing to him ; that she had never de- 
sired him to do a base thing for the saving of his life ; that 
there was a signal providence of God in giving him such 
a wife, in whom were united noble birth and fortune, great 
understanding, great religion, and great kindness to him, 
but that her behaviour in his extremity exceeded all ; that 
it was an unspeakable comfort to him U) leave his children 
in the hands of such a mother ; and that she had promised 
to take care of herself for their sakes. 

Lady Russel survive^i her husband about forty years, 
and died on the twenty ninth of September, 1723, in the 
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eighty seventh year of her age ; having, through her long 
life, discharged, with dignified propriety, the variou9 and 
important duties of her station. — Her letters have beea 
published in one volume octavo. They display exquisite 
sensibility, an enlai'ged mind, and much reflection ; but 
they are chiefly recommendable for the spirit of piety 

which they breathe. 

« 

Seward, Anna, — a distinguished poetess, was botn 
at Eyara in Derbyshire, in the year 1747. She was the 
daughter of the rev. Thomas Seward, r«ctor of Eyam^ 
and canon residentiary of Licfaiield. Her conversation 
was peculiarly pleasing and interesting. She possessed an 
elegant figure ; and even in advanced agp, the regularity 
of her features, and the lively expression of her counte- 
nance, gave her the appearance of beauty, and almost of 
youth. Her voice was melodious, guided by a fine taste ; 
and she excelled in reading and recitation. She did not 
receive a learned education : nor did her father, though 
himself a poet and a scholar, give much encouragemeot 
to her poetical turn^ and her love of knowledge ; but he 
.early initiated her in English literature, and familiarized 
her with the classical writers of our nation. By extensive 
reading, accurate observation, and considerable intercourse 
with persons of learning and of talents^ she acquired a 
high degree- of intellectual improvement. 

In the year 1780, her mother died ; and, soon after> her 
father was seized with paralytic and apoplectic affections^ 
which gradua]l}f impaired his faculties.* The care of at- 
tending upon himi and of managing his affairs, devolved 
entirely upon miss Seward^ his only surviving child ; and 
she performed this melancholy duty with great judgment, 
and with the most exemplary and tender assiduity. It 
vas her constant and very affectionate wish that she 

might ever 

mi *' cheer and warm 

His drooping heart, and helpless form.'' 
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In 1790» this moariiful scene cloe^cl hy the death of Mr. 
Seward. His daughter remained mistress of an'ea&y and 
independent fortune. She cooUnued to iohahil i]be epis- 
copal palace at Liehfieid, which had long heea her father's 
jiesidence; and she died there, on the twenty fifth of 
March> ^809. 

To Walter Scott, esq. she bequeathed^ for pubiicatioa, 
lier poetical works; and to Mr Constable of Edinburgh, 
a targe collection of her letters, written between the years 
1784 and !807. •' Het poeras/^ says Mr. Scott, ♦* contain 
vivid traces of genius ; — and lier elegies on major Andrt^ 
and captain Cook, convey a high impression of the ori- 
ginal powers of their authbr.f' Her letters, published in 
six vohimes, small octavo, exhibit a capacious and weU 
stored mind, and a lively fancy. They ahound with 
anecdotes of distinguished persons ; and with remarks on 
moral, critical, and political subjects, which, though not al- 
wa3;s just, are always ingenious, fiut their principal charm 
is the hvely and nalural display of her sentiments, her 
feelings, and afifectioBs ; her ardent love of literature, and 
regard to its interests ; her genuine applause of contem- 
porary merit ; the enthusiastic warmth of her friendship, 
unextinguished by absence, or by death ; and, above all, 
her tender solicitude for her father, and her di^ful, un- 
wearied attention to him, during ten long years of bodily 
and mental decline. The style of her letters is correct 
and elegant ; but its beauty and simplicity are much im* 
paired, by the too frequea| Vse which she makes of trans- 
position, of compounded epithets, and of poetical imagery. 

Somerset, Frances, — dutchessof,' was less distin- 
guished by her high rank, than by her great piety, virtue, 
and accomplishments. She was the eldest daughter of 
the honourable Henry Thynne," only son of Thomas, first 
viscount Weymouth. She married Algernon Seymour, 
earl of Hertford, a highly respectable nobleman ; with 
whom, during a union for a Jong course of years, she lived 



in gpreat hannoay sad conjui^al aflectioDi TbeythaditwoL ' 
cbiidrent Gstfrf^y. k)rd Beauchanip, a vesy pcomisisg 
youth* ^of wImhk an aocoynt is gi^oon. in:,^Trae Stopies, 
or. Interesting Anecdotes oP Young Peraons,") wha di«4». 
on* his travels at nineteen years of age-;- and. a daughtei^ . 
^ho was afterwards dutchess of Northumberland. — hk 
]74f8> lord Uertfond succeeded tothe title and estate of his 
faiher* Charles^ Seymour, duke of Somerset; and died. 
aboui two years afterwards. 

The dtttcbess of Somerset,, after the loss af. her husliaiMi^ 
lived retired at Piefcy Lodge, near Colnl^rook ; and dkd 
thefe en *he seventh of July, 1754. 

Her Correspondence with the coantess of- Fom>fpel^ has 
been published ; and several ol her letters to Dr. WattB» 
Dr. Doddridge, Mr. Shenstone, and other dlstinguis^ied 
persons, are contained in various coHections. — To thU 
noble lady, Thomson; dedicates his Sprmg^ and justljf 
characterizes her,, as 

"fitted- or to shine in courts 
With anafifected grace, or walk the plain 
With innocence and meditation join'd 
In soft assemblage.*^ 

STRAPFCMEID9 Thomas Wentwortb, — earl of, de* 
ficended from a very ancient family in Yorkshire, was. 
born in London^ on the thirtteath of April, i59d. He 
possessed great talents, together with uncommon vigoiir 
and elevation of mind. The powerful support which he, 
afforded to the government of king Charles the first, aajdr 
the great fevour which he enjoyed with tl»at monarch, 
rendered hire peculiarly obnoxious to the popular party. 
At the first meeting of the Long Parliament, he was im* 
peached of high treason. On his trial, he made a most 
noble defence, which be concluded with these remarkable 
words: **l thank God, I have been, by bis blessing, 
sufficiently it^tructed in the extreme vanity of all tempo* 
rary enjoyments, compared to the Importance of our eter« 
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nai dunitioii. And so, my lords, with all humility, and 
'With all tranquillity of inind, I submit, clearly and freely, 
to your judgments : and, whether that doom shall be to 
life or death, I shall repose myself, full of gratitude and 
confidence, in the arms of the great Author of ray exist- 



ence/* 



Whitlocke, who was himself the chairman of that com* 
mittee which conducted the impeachment, observes, with 
his usual candour : '* Certainly, never any man acted 
such a part, on such a theatre, with more wisdom, con* 
stancy, and eloquence, with greater reason, judgment, 
and temper, and with a better grace in all his words, and 
actions, than did this excellent person ; and he moved the 
hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, to remorse 
and pity. His enemies despairing, by a legal prosecution, 
ever to obtain sentence against him, had recourse to a bill 
of attainder, which, with difficulty, passed both houses of 
parliament. The king was strongly urged to give his 
assent to the bill ; and he was intimidated by threats : 
but he bad solemnly assured the earl of his protection, 
and he felt an anxious concern to save the life of his most 
faithful friend and minister. Under these affecting cir« 
cumstances, lord Straiford wrote a letter to him, entreat* 
ing him, for the sake of public peace, to pat an end to his 
unfortunate however innocent life, and to quiet the tu* 
multuous people by granting them the request for which 
they were so importunate. ^* In this," added he, " ray 
consent will more acquit you to God than all the world 
can do besides. To a willing mind there is no injury. 
And as, by God's grace, I forgive all the world with a 
calmness and meekness, which are of infinite contentment 
to my dislodging soul ; so, sir, to you I can resign the life 
of this world with all imaginable cheerfulness, in just 
acknowledgment of your exceed ing favours." After much 
agitation and doubt, the king granted a commission to 
four noblemen to give the royal assent, in his name, to the 
liill ; and he sent, his secretary to inform lord StrafiorU of 
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the final resolmtian^ vrhich necessity bad extorted from 
him. The earl, on receiying the intelligence, seemed sur- 
prised, and aflfecled i bat he soon collected his courage, 
and, with great piety, prepared himself to suffer the fatal 
sentence. In passing from his apartment to Tower-hill, 
where the scaffold was erected, he stopped under the win- 
dows of archbishop Laud, with whom he had long lived 
in intimate friendship ; and entreated the assistance of his 
prayers, in those awful moments which were approaching. 
The aged primate dissolved in, tears; and having pro- 
nounced, with a broken voice, a tender blessing on his 
departing friend, sunk into the arms of his attendants. 
Lord Strafford moved on with an elated countenance^ 
and with an air even of greater dignity than that which 
usually attended him. He was not buoyed up by glory, 
nor by the affectionate compassion of the spectators. Yet 
his mind, erect and undaunted, found resources within 
itself ; and maintained its unbroken resolution, amidst the 
terrors of death, and the triumphant exultation of his mis- 
guided enemies. His discourse on the scaffold was full of 
decency and courage, «* He feared," he said, " that the 
omen was bad for the intended reformation of the state, 
as it commenced with the shedding of innocent blood.'* 
Having bid a last adieu to his brother and friends who 
attended him, and having sent a blessing to his nearer 
relations who were absent ; •* And now,*' said he, " I ' 
have nearly done ! One stroke will make my wife a widow, 
my dear children fatherless, deprive my poor servants of 
their indulgent master, and separate me from my affec- 
tionate brother, and all my friends \ But let God be to 
you, and them, all in all f Going to disrobe, and pre- 
pare himself for the block, ''I thank God," said he^ 
''that I am no wise afraid of death, nor am I daunted 
with any terrors ; but I do as cheerfully lay down my head 
at this time, as ever I did when going to repose." With 
one blow was a period put to his life by the executioner, 
Qtk the twelfth of May, 1641, 
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Tbus di«d|.io the forty ouitjb.yeac of his ^e« the earl of 
Straffordy one of the mo&t envioent personages tha^ has ap- 
peared in England*— After tbtt Eestoration^ th^ bill of 
attainder was reversed : and even a few weeks sifter his 
execution, the Parliament remitted to bis cbildrenk Ibe 
more severe consequences of his sentefice.-^The «afl of 
Stra^brd^s Letters were published in two volumes, fojiq,. in 
1739, by Dr, William Knowler,. 

Swift, Jonathan, — ^ celebrated political a«dfe mis- 
cellaneous writer, was. ,born in )€67. ^e received lii» 
educatipo. in Ireland ; and afterwards resided for some 
years in the family of sir William. Temple, bis6rstpairon« 
He took an active part in politics ; and wrote much on 
political subjects. In 1713, he obtained the deaneny of 
St. Patrick's in Ireland ; where he chiefly resided 4urins 
the remainder of his days. Ha had, from early youths 
been subject to fits of giddiness and deafni^ss ; but some 
years before his death, his memory declined^ and be (elL 
into a dreadful state of mingled imbiecility and madness,^ 
accompanied, at times^ by much bodily suileringv ^e 
died at St. Patrick's, on the twenty ninth, of October* 
1745, in the seventy eighth year of his age. 

His writings, generally speaking, can scarcely be con* 
sidered favourable to the interests of religion an4 morality : 
i^any passages in them, both in prose and verse, are 
highly objectionable, and offensive, to delicate and pious 
minds. Conciseness and correctness are the distinguishing 
characteristics of his style. 

Hb letters, of which a large collection is contained in 
his own works, and in Pope's Epistolary Correspondence, 
exhtbU:, in general, a very unaraiable character. Many 
of them are disgraceful to his memory ; and it were to be 
wished, for the honour of humanity, that his epistolary 
correspondence had not been drained to the dregs. •« Of 
his general habits of thinking," says Dr. Johnson, "if his 
Letters can be supposed to afford any evidence, he was 
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tiot a man to be either loved or envied* fieselnns^o hvre 
'Wasted Hfe in discontent, by the rage of ndgleoted fvtide^ 
«nd 'tfa^ languishment of -umatisfied dot^ire. lie ir-qu»n»- 
•lous^nd fastidious, Arrogant Und^maliil^aitft ribescarcdy 
speaks of himself btit mrith indignant lamentation&y or of 
others but with insolent Bupbriority when he is gay, and 
with angi^^ contempt ^wiien be is gloomy •*' His £ne con^ 
solatory letter to tfae-earl^of Oxford, -on the death of his 
daughter, (which' ia-in«erted in tkis vohime,) sieems to«baTe 
•been written io pne-of his best raonjents^ and is worthy of 
a better man. 

Talbot, Catherine,— grand daughter of Dr. Tal- 
bot, bishop of Durham, and niece of the lord chancellor 
Talbot, was born in London, in the year 1721. She was 
the only child of Mr. Edward Talbot, who died five 
months before her birth. To his reconvmendatlon to his 
father, the bishop of Durham, Dr. Seeker, (afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury ») was indebted for his first pre* 
fierments ; and lie repaid the obligation by the most •cDn-> 
stant and kind attention to Mr, Talbot's widow an3 
daughter. On his marriage, in 1725, with the sisterof 
the good and pious Dr. Benson, bishop of-Gloucester, ^ 

xniss Catherine Benson, who, from niotives of friendships 
Jived with Mrs. Talbot, he invited ber and her iniiaHt 
daughter to reside in his family. There, from the ti^e 
miss Talbot was tve years old, they found, as she often 
acknowledged with grateful sensibility, 9 v^ry. comfort* 
able and pleasant home ; and there they lived, with great 
satisfaction and contentment, -tilt the archbishop' d'tci$> in 
the year 1768. By bis will, be4»ade a handsome ,pKm- 
si«n for them. 

Mrs. Talbot, after his death, took a house in Low«r 

Grosvenor street ; where miss Talbot spent her last day«. 

*She did not long survive her kind, paternal friend and 

benefactor. She bad never had< good health ; and ft>r 

three years before her death> she was afflioted with ^ cao^ 



# » ► 
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cer. Sbebore all her sufferings with great patience and 
wsignation. Her mind was supported with religious hope 
and consolation^ One day, a short time before her de- 
cease, when she was expecting almost immediate dissolu- 
tion, her countenance and deportment, as one of her at- 
tending friends observed, indicated not only cheerfulness 
but joy. She saidi '* she had that feeling within her, which 
spoke her happiness near.'* On the ninth of January, 1770, 
she tranquilly expired, in the forty ninth year of her age. 
Miss Talbot was highly accomplished, and elegant io 
her person and manners. She possessed a very amiable 
and truly feminine character: a calm but fervent piety; 
a tender attachment to her friends ; a kind and an unre- 
mitting solicitude to relieve the wants, and encourage the 
good conduct, of the poor ; a great relish, and an earnest 
desire, for intellectual pleasures, but always in subservi- 
ence to every domestic duty, and every office of humanity, 
that came within the sphere pf her allotted action ; iand 
all the noble qualities of her mind, and her fine accom- 
plishments, were beautifully shaded by modesty, humility, 
and gentieness.— After her death, her writings, consisting 
of '* Reflections on the seven days of the week," and some 
other pleasing and edifying little pieces, were published 
by her* mu6h endeared friend, Mrs. Carter. Her Cor- 
respondence with that lady, together with other letters of 
Mi-s. Carter, has recently been published, in four volum^ 
octavo. Miss Talbot's letters, arid all her writings, are 
Dvorthy of her sensible, pious, and affectionate mind. 

Temple, sir William, — a celebrated statesman and 
author, was the son of sir William Temple, master of the 
rolls in Ireland, and was born in London, in \629. ite 
-was partictllarly distinguished by his able conduct, and 
the important services which he rendered to his country, 
during his fesidence in Holland, as ambassador from the 
court of England to the United States. In 1680, he wltb- 
drew from public affairs.' He spent the remainder of his 
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life in studious and elegant retirement ; and died at his 
seat of Moor Park in Surrey, in the year 1700. 

His principal works are: <* Memoirs/' Containing ao 
account of his public employments ; ^' Observations on the 
Netherlands ;" and " Miscellanies/' which show consider- 
able depth of thought, and convey the result of his valu«* 
able experience and accurate reflection on many useful 
and important subjects.— ;His letter to lady Essex, which 
is inserted in this volume, is justly considered a master-* 
piece of tender reproof and friendly admonition. 

^TlLLOTSON, John, — archbishop of Canterbury, vrai 
born, in the year 1630, at Sowerby near Halifax, in York- 
shire. After passing through various stages of preferment 
in the church, he was advanced in 1691, to the archiepis- 
copal dignity, or rather compelled ,to accept it, by king 
William the third, who highly respected his great merit, 

' He died on the twenty fourth of November, J694. 

The character and conduct of this distinguished pre* 
late, were highly exemplary. He promoted the interests 

' of refigion with great zeal and ability, and, at the same 
time, with great prudence, moderation, and integrity. In 
his domestic relations, .he was mild and gentle, kind, ob- 
liging, and afTectipnate. He was so liberal aod humane, 
that, even while he was in a private station, he appro- 
priated tio-teoths of his income to charitable purposes. 
He was much inveighed against by the enemies of the 
devolution, and by many other persons. Yet all the in- 
jurious treatment which he received from them, and all 
the calumnies which they spread against him though ut« 
terly false, could not provoke him to the least act of 
tevenge, or even to any expression of ang^r or malice. 
After his death, there was found finongjiis papers^, a 
bundle of bitter libels against him, 6n which be had 
trritten with his own hand, this inscription: " I forgive 
the author of these books; I. pray God that he also may 
fcfglve them.* 



'Dr. Ttllotson's Sermons *have been translated ii^toseve- 
rallanguages ; and they are still held in high estimation* 
Bishop Warburton, in his letters, says : •* I thiiik theiSer- 
mons published in Tillotsori's life' time, aDe'frne-niard^dh- 
courses. They bear, indeed, 'the character of ^eif 
author ; simple, elegant, candid, clear, and rational/* 

WaRBURTON, William, — ^bishop of Gloucester, a 
prelate of extraordinary genius and learning, was the son 
of a respectable attorney at Newark, where he was bom^ 
on the twenty fourth of December, 1698. He lost his 
father when he was a child ; and remained under the cafe 
of his mother, an excellent woman, for whom he always 
entertained the tenderest affection and the highest respect. 
As soon as his school education was finished, he was put 
clerk to an attorney In Nottinghamshire. But on the ex- 
'^piration Of his clerkship, his thirst for general knowledge, 
and his ardent love of literature, together with the serious- 
ness of his temper and the pur jty of bis morals, induced 
hisfrijends to yield to his inclination of taking orders; 
which he did fn 1723, having, with the 'kind assistance oi 
his cousin, the rev. William Warbuiton, prepared himself 
for it with great assiduity and success. In 1728, he was 
presented, by sir Robert Sutton, to the* rectory of Brand- 
Tiroughton, in the diocese of Lincoln ; where he resided 
about twenty years, pursuing his studies with intense ap- 
plication, and devoting all the timi^ that could be spared 
from the duties of his parish, to reading and writing. In 
1746, he accepted, in consequence of the unanimous oBfer 
of the society of Xhicoln's Inn, the office of tlieir preacher. 
About the game period, he married miss Gertrude Tucker. 
From the time of his marriage, he resided chiefly at Prior 
Park, near Bath, the hosj)itablc mansion of Mr. Allen, his 
wife's .uncle* 

Tfn 1*760, Dr. Warburton ^as advanced to' the bishopric 
of Gloucester.' ^r. Pitt '(afterwards lord Chatham) ob- 
served on the occasion, *^ that notliing of a private nafture^ 
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^loce he had been in office^ had given him so much plea- 
sure, as his bringing Dr. Warburton upon the bench."-* 
Some years before the bishop's death, his health visibly 
declined ; and his memory and all his other faculties, 
vfere much impaired, though they were never wholly dis- 
abled. He expired in the episcopal palace at Gloucester, 
on the seventh of June, 1779, in the eighty first year of his 

age. 

His most celebrated work is his " Divine Legation of 
Moses demonstrated ;*' which is thus characterized by his 
friend and biographer, bishop Kurd: "A work, in all 
views, of the most transcendent merit, whether we consider 
the invention, or the execution. A plain, simple argu* 
laent, yet perfectly new, proving the divinity of the 
Mosaic Law, and laying a sure foundation for the support 
of Christianity, is there drawn out to a great length by a 
chain of reasoning, so elegantly connected, that the reader 
is carried along it with ease and pleasure ; while the mat- 
ter presented to him is so striking for its own importance, 
so embellished by a lively fancy, and illustrated, from all 
^quarters, by exquisite learning and the most ingenious 
disquisition, that, in the whole compass of modern or an- 
cient theology, there is nothing equal or similar to this 
extraordinary performance." The other works of Dr. 
Warburton, are chiefly ; '* The Alliance between Church 
and State ;" "Julian, or, A discourse concerning that em- 
peror's attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem ;" 
*' Sermons on the principles of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, preached at Lincoln's Inn ;" and a " View of lord 
Bolingbroke's Philosophy." — His epistolary correspond- 
ence with bishop Hurd, entitled •* Letters from a late 
eminent prelate to one of his friends," has recently been 
published, in one volume octavo ; and a considerable 
number of his familiar letters is contained in the volume 
entitled *' Letters to and from Dr. Doddridge," edited by 
the rev. Mr. Stedman. 

Bishop Hurd in describing tiie character of this truly 

R 
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great man, says : ** He had an ardent love of virtue, and 
a sincere zeal for religion. He venerated the civil consti- 
tution of his country, and vas warmly attached to the 
Church of England* Yet he was no party man, and was 
B sincere advocate for toleration.— A perfect honesty of 
mind, and an unfeigned love of truth, governed his pen in 
all his religious inquiries. In one of his letters to me, he 
says : ' I only aim at liie honour of God, and the good of 
men. When I say this, I need riot perhaps add (as I do 
with the utmost seriousness) that 1 shall never wittingly 
advance one falsehood, nor conceal or disguise one truth.' 
— In private with his friends, he was natui^al, easy, and 
unpretending ; at once the most agreeable and the most 
useful companion. His ready wit and extensive know- 
ledge afforded ahundant entertainment and information. 
You saw to (he very bottom of his mind on any subject 
of discourse ; and his various literature, penetrating judg- 
ment, and quick recollection, made him say the liveliest 
or the justest things upon it. — He had his foibles, no 
doubt ; but such as we readily excuse, or overlook, in a 
great character. With more reserve in his writings and 
couTersation, he had passed through the world with fewer 
enemies ; and with a temper less irritable, he would have 
secured more enjoyment of himself. But these were the 
imperfections of his nature, or rather the excrescences of 
his ruling virtues, an unconnnon frankness of mind, and 
sensibility of heart. These qualities appear in all his 
writings, especially in his private letters: in which a 
warm affection for his friends, and concern for their in* 
terests, are every where expressed ; but his tenderness for 
his family, and, above all, his filial piety, strike us with 
peculiar force.—Ile excelled in epistolary composition ; 
for which he was Indeed singularly qualified by the cha* 
Iracteristic virtues both of his head and heart.'' 

TilE END. 
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By the same AtUh^r, 

PUBtlSHED, 
FOR UOITGMAN, HUR8T> RKES, ORMB^ AMD B]10WK> FATBR* 

N08TBft-R0W» LONDON ; 
AND FOR WIUON AND SONS, StORK. 

I. 

LESSONS 

FOR 

YOUNG PERSONS IN HUMBLE LIFE: 

Calculated to promote their improvement. 
In the ART of READING ; in virtue and piett ; and, par- 
ticularly, in the knowledge of the duties peculiar 
to their stations. 

Third Edition : 
Price, in boards, 4f . 

«' Very neatly printed, and well selected ; containing a 
HreatstoK of instruction in a small compass.'' 

British Critic, July, ISOi. 

^* We d»n»iiKif<e tiian ^.n 9r,t of justice in giring these 
licssons oar warmest reoommettdation, as being admirably 
adapted for raftional entertaininenfe, and religious instruc- 

ton-" 

Orthodox Ckurchmax^s Magasdne^ Sepi* 1808. 

** We are truly and greatly delighted with this little 
cettection ; and consider the editor, whoever has the merit 
of the compilation, as having rendered a very important 
Service to the lower classes of society. We do not, how* 
ever, wish to limit its utility to them : it will answer very 
valuable purposes* if introduced among children in the 
higher stations of life.*— -On reverting to the very judicious 
preface, we found a paragraph which so justly details the 
advantages which may be expected to arise from the pe* 
nisal of this book by young persons in higher stations, that 
^e feel desirous of presentiog it to our readers, lest the 
title should unfortunately prevent the * Lessons' from find* 
Ing their way among many to whom they might be emi* 
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nently useful. 'Though this book is particularly de-^ 
signed, as the title expresses, for young persons in humble 
life, yet the conrjpiler trusts that the perusal of it, may not 
be unpleasing, or unedifying, to young persons in higher 
life, who have considerable leisure' for reading. It may, 
without hurting their morals, enlarge their Idiowledge of 
human affairs. It may impress upon their minds, senti- 
ments of virtue and piety, wl^ich are suitable for Christians 
in every cooidition of life. By showing them how many 
instances of exemplary goodness, have been exhibited by 
persons under very trying and d^iscouraging circumstances^ 
it may incite them to emulation ; and to consider whether 
they have made the return of praise arid love to the great 
Dispenser of all things, which the manifold favours they 
have received, require^om them. It may excite in their 
minds, respect for their poorer brethren ; and an earnest 
wish, if not a firm resolution, to serve and befriend tb»n, 
especially, (in that best of ways,) by setliog them an exr* 
ample of steady, application to business, of diligent and 
reverent attendance on divine worship), and of strict atte&« 
tion to the laws of our country, aud to tlu;pr«!ceptsof our 
holy religion. And it jnay excite a fervent dtsire, that 
the rich may no longer despise the poor, nor the poor 
envy the rich : but that all may live together in love and 
charity, striving to promote e^ch pther's happiness, com-^ 
fOTt, and credit; and the glory of him, "who maketh < 
poor, and maketh rich*' " 

Annual Review for l^OSm 

'*Thc object of the comiJiler is most praise-worthy ; and 
he has taken considerable pains in choosing those passages 
which are appropriate to his design. 

Monthly Review, April, 180?. 

' "These Lessons are very well calculated to answer the 
purpose for which they were composed. Both the design 
and the execution are highly creditable to the author." 

Anti-jacobin Review ^ August, 180S% 
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** These Lessons are very judiciously selected ; and well 
calculated iM amuse, and to Instruct." 

\^ Critical Review^ May, 1808. 

" Tliis compilation inculcates the most useful sentiments, 
in a very suitable form ; and well deserves patronage." 

Eclectic Rmewy June, 1808; 

** This volume appears to us, to contain as pleasing an 
assemblage of pieces calculated to answer its purpose, aa 
any we have ever inspected." 

literary Pamrrama, Sept. 1 808« 

. << A minor publication, perhaps, in appearance, though 
certainly not in real interest, will be found in * Lessons 
for young Persons in humble Life &c/ " 

Monthly Magazine^ (Supplement,) July, 1809. 

**The editor expresses, in the preface, his hope that this 
little book will become a favourite in the farm-house and 
cottage ; that it will form a present from masters and mis* 
tresses to their servants ; and that \t will be iaaad> with in- 
terest and edlAcation, by the el^er pupils in schools. We 
trust that his humble hope will not be disappointed." 

Evangelical Magqzine^i (SvppkTnentf) 1868. 

^^ There is nothing in this publication, that, in our opi- 
nion, does not merit the highest commendation. — Nor can 
we conceive that any book, more proper for the purposes 
it intends, can be put into the hands of those for whom it 

is designed.'* 

The Gtdde^ June, 1808» 

'* The intent of this small volume, as expressed in the 
title, is one of the most laudable that can influence the 
intelligent mind. 

We are happy to recommend a work which may 

* From devious paths reclaim domestic youth, 
Aud set their passions on the side of truth.* " 

European Magasdnet August 1 8 10» 
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IV. 

A FRIENDLY GIFT 

FOR 

SERVANTS AND APPRENTICES: 

eOif TAILING 



Character of a good and faithful 

servant ; 
Advice to servants of every de- 

ncftnination ; 
Letter from an unde to his ne- 



phew» on taking him appren* 
tice; 

and 
Anecdotes of good and faithful 
servants. 



Third Edition : 

price Ninepence ,' or Seven • Shillings imd Sixpence a 

dozen. 



** This is a very instructive and useful tract ; and ex» 

trcmely well adapted to answet the purpose for which it 

is designed.*' 

£lectic Review, June, 1810. 

" This little book is the production of the same author 
to whom the public are indebted for the volume (True 
Stories, or, Interesting Anecdotes of Young Persons) no- 
ticed in the preceding article. Whoever he may be, he 
deserves the thanks of his countrymen, for the virtuous and 
useful application of his time and talents. 

We can scarcely conceive a tract of more general utility 
than that now before us. The advice to servants is ex- 
cellent ; and means should be taken to put this * Friendly 
Gift' into the hands of every servant in the kingdom." 

Anti- jacobin Review , Aprii, 181 U 
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